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Preface 


This book argues that soteriological operation of the Holy Spirit, or soterio- 
logical pneumatology, of Gregory of Nazianzus is a coherent, essential, but 
underexamined area of his thought. Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology is 
surprisingly absent from scholarship, particularly in light of a resurgent inter- 
est in pneumatology, and in Gregory's use of Өёоолс. A few authors in the 
vanguard, particularly Christopher Beeley, pointed towards the problem: 
Gregory's theology depends on his commitment to the divinity and action of 
the Spirit. The desire to better understand this commitment formed the impe- 
tus for the present study, which was submitted as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of St Andrews in 2016. Questions of the context, technical lan- 
guage, and development of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology presented 
a fascinating thread that ran throughout his career, touching on innumerable 
other areas and colouring his engagement with both friends and enemies. The 
depth of his investment in the experience of the process of salvation, realised 
by and in the individual with the Spirit, was at its clearest when Gregory 
rejected illustrations and an economy of language to declare “God the Spirit,” 
but also shone through in Gregory's self-expression of how he came to be 
who and what he was. By recovering Gregory's emphasis on a “truly holy” 
Spirit, operative in the perfection of the believer, and examining it in detail, I 
hope that this book will contribute, in some way, to the ongoing discussion 
on the depth of meaning to be found in 0&cotc, and even more so to the place 
of the Holy Spirit as a subject of primary theological reflection. 

I would not have been able to complete this work without the toleration 
and guidance of, particularly, Prof Mark Elliott, Prof Ivor Davidson, and Dr 
Rebecca Langworthy. Each in their own way contributed invaluable insight 
and support and without whom I would never have had the chance to pursue 
these questions. I am exceedingly grateful to Dr Rebekah Dyer and Dr Terry 
Wright for their assistance with proofreading and indexing. Finally, I would 
like to extend my thanks to those at Mohr Siebeck who helped guide this 
volume from a doctoral dissertation to a monograph. I owe great thanks to all 
these people, and to many more, but I alone lay claim to any mistakes. 


Oliver B. Langworthy, Kirkton of Largo, 2019 
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Introduction 


Gregory of Nazianzus’ contributions to the doctrine of the Spirit are among 
the most significant of any Christian theologian. Along with his fellow Cap- 
padocians, Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa, he is regarded as having 
been formative in the Trinitarian debates of the fourth century C.E.! In later 
reception, he is seen as a pivotal figure in the debate over the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. Alone among the florilegia on the nature of Christ in the Address 
to Marcion, appended to the acts of the Council of Chalcedon, he is given the 
honorific “the Theologian.” With his works having circulated widely among 
the Byzantines, his coining of доо: and widespread adaptation of earlier 
deification terminology established the language around which Eastern sote- 
riology would come to be organised.? These Trinitarian, pneumatological, 
and soteriological developments have been understood as closely related on 
the basis of Gregory’s own question: “If [the Spirit] is ranked with me, how 
can he make me God, or unite me to the Godhead?"^ Despite this close asso- 
ciation between the Spirit and salvation, their interrelationship has received 
little sustained attention. Many studies relegate Gregory's contributions to 
footnotes or cast him only as a contributor to a broadly-defined Cappadocian 
theology, often exemplified by Basil of Caesarea. Those that recognise Greg- 
ory’s contributions have largely studied the relationship between Spirit and 
salvation — his soteriological pneumatology – only as part of Gregory’s larger 





1 All dates, unless otherwise noted, are С.Е. 

? Richard Price et al., trans, The Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, vol. 3 (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 2005), 117. See also Oliver Langworthy, *Theodoret's Theo- 
logian: Assessing the Origin and Significance of Gregory of Nazianzus' Title," Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 70, no. 3 (2019), 455—71. 

? On Gregory's reception into Byzantine hymnography see Bogdan G. Bucur et al, 
“Gregory Nazianzen’s Reading of Habbakuk 3:2 and Its Reception: A Lesson From Byzan- 
tine Scripture Exegesis," Pro Ecclesia 20, no. 1 (2011): 87. 

^ Or. 31.4. SC 250, 282. Ei тётокта, џет Еџоф, лос uè mot Оебм, 1 лос 
суомалте, бео; Quotations will include English and Greek with a reference to the 
relevant version of the Greek text. Where third party translations have been used, such as 
in clarifying disputed language or where good translations already exist, the translators are 
noted. Subsequent references to primary sources will not include the Greek unless neces- 
sary for comprehension. 
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“Trinitarian project.”> This soteriological pneumatology has particularly been 
read in light of his Christology, leading to the summation of Gregory’s sote- 
riological pneumatology as “[w]hat Christ accomplishes universally, the 
Spirit perfects particularly." This project does not seek to overturn this con- 
sensus view of the Spirit’s activity in salvation, following as it does from 
Gregory's own assertion that the “order of theology [такву Beodoylac]” is 
best adhered to: the progressive revelation of God clearly and the Son ob- 
scurely in the Hebrew Bible, Christ and the intimation of the Spirit in the 
New Testament, and “now” the indwelling of the Spirit.’ However, this pro- 
ject does seek to address a gap in the literature that has resulted from Grego- 
ry's soteriological pneumatology having been studied only as part of his Trin- 
itarian project or without reference to context and chronology. While it 1s not 
appropriate to completely separate the persons of the Trinity in Gregory's 
thought, it is necessary to recognise that the Gregory of 381 who argued for 
adherence to the “order of theology” was himself a product of reflection and 
debate in an ongoing “now” of the revealed Spirit. While it was never his sole 
focus, the place of the Spirit in salvation is found throughout Gregory’s cor- 
pus, acting as a touchstone for reflections on broader themes throughout the 
course of his life, alongside and integral to his defence of the Trinity and the 
divinity of Christ A consideration of the historical context of Gregory’s 
early life, his family, and its historical context is therefore instructive. 





5 The phrase “soteriological pneumatology" is being used here to encompass a number 
of ideas expressed by deification language such as Oéwotc, or, as in Veli-Matti Kärk- 
kainen’s One With God: Salvation as Deification and Justification (Collegeville: Unitas, 
2003), 32 “pneumatological soteriology." The intent is to highlight Gregory's attribution 
of saving activity to the Spirit in essence, rather than as a requirement of an abstract theol- 
ogy. It originates in Robert P. Menzies, The Development of Early Christian Pneumatology 
with Special Reference to Luke-Acts, JSNTSup 54 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), 283, 
where it is used to express the “soteriological dimension of the Spirit's activity.” 

$ This version of the formulation derives from Donald Winslow, The Dynamics of Sal- 
vation: A Study in Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge: The Philadelphia Patristics Founda- 
tion, 1979), 129. Others are to be found in Vladimir Lossky, *Redemption and Deifica- 
tion," in In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
1974), 55; and Christopher Beeley, Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the 
Knowledge of God: In Your Light We Shall See Light (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 178. See also Gregory Hillis, *Pneumatology and Soteriology according to Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Cyril of Alexandria," StPatr 67 (2013), 189—90 for a further recapitula- 
tion of this idea, based on Winslow and Beeley. 

7 Or. 31.27. SC 250, 328. 

8 The following makes mention of those works which will be the subject of this project. 
For a more comprehensive, but relatively compact, account of the place of all Gregory's 
works in his life and their context see Beeley, Knowledge, 3—62. 
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Gregory of Nazianzus was born to an aristocratic family of landowners at 
Arianzus in Cappadocia around 330.? The moment into which Gregory was 
born was marked by the end of the Diocletian persecution in 311, the legali- 
sation of Christianity in 313, and the Council of Nicaea in 325. It was a time 
of ascendancy for Christianity, broadly understood.'® This had direct conse- 
quences on his family when his father, Gregory the Elder, was converted to 
Christianity by his wife Nonna.!! Gregory the Elder and Nonna were wealthy, 
with the former having been a member of the local Hypsistarian Jewish- 
pagan sect and most probably a member of the aristrocracy.? Gregory the 
Elder exerted both temporal and spiritual authority on a diverse community, 
and the effects of this were apparent in a son who enjoyed the privileges of an 
expansive education. The young Gregory was tutored in grammar at Nazian- 
zus, before continuing his studies in Caesarea Mazica in Cappadocia, and 
expanding into philosophy and rhetoric in Caesarea Maritima in Palestine. ? 
After two years there, he spent a further ten in Athens pursuing an education 
in rhetoric alongside Basil. Gregory departed shortly after his contempo- 
rary, and was called by his father to be ordained and to assist him in the man- 
agement of the see in the face of schism. ^ 

If the historical moment of Gregory's birth was defined by the growth of 
Christianity with its legalisation under Constantine I and the convocation of 
the Council of Nicaea, his youth and the beginning of his manhood were 
similarly defined by the ascent of Constantius II as first Caesar, then Augus- 
tus in the East, and finally sole emperor until his death in 361. Constantius 





? There is an excellent biography of Gregory of Nazianzus, which deals thoroughly with 
Gregory's life, in the form of McGuckin's intellectual biography. It deals more completely 
with Gregory's life than the short biographies that preface most works on Gregory, includ- 
ing this one. See John McGuckin, Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (New 
York: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), 1—83 for Gregory's early life. See also Grego- 
ry the Presbyter, Vita Sancti Gregorii Theologi, 2, in CCSG 44 Corpus Nazianzenum 11 
(Turnhout: Brepols Publishers, 2001), 123. 

10 Martin Wallraff, Sonnenkónig der Spátantike: die Religionspolitik Konstantins des 
Grofen (Freiburg: Herder, 2013), 135. 

! Carm. 2.1.11.55—58. Carolinne White, trans. and ed., Gregory of Nazianzus: Autobi- 
ographical Poems, Cambridge Medieval Classics 11 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), 14. Closer analysis of De Vita Sua, the principle source of biographical detail 
on Gregory's life, will be reserved to later chapters alongside contemporary works. 

? Debate over the social status of all the Cappadocian Fathers has been ongoing. See in 
particular Thomas Kopecek, “The Social Class of the Cappadocian Fathers," Church His- 
tory 42:4 (1973), 453—66; Ernst Kirsten, “Cappadocia,” Reallexikon für Antike und Chris- 
tentum, 2:861—91; Stanislas Giet, “Basile, était-il Sénateur," Revue d'Histoire Ecclésias- 
tique 60 (1965): 429—44. 

B Vita, 3. 

4 Carm. 2.1.11.211-22. 

5 Carm. 2.1.11.345. 
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Is support of Arian Christianity had a further role in shaping Gregory’s 
early adulthood.!ó The cause for the schism within his father’s church, and 
thus the need for Gregory’s summoning and ordination, was Gregory the 
Elder's apparent acceptance of an Arian doctrine of the Trinity." Gregory 
initially fled his father's call, and spent time with Basil in the latter's monas- 
tic community before returning to Nazianzus, where he reluctantly took up 
his place as an ordained priest in his father's episcopacy.'* Although Grego- 
ry's interest in the action of the Spirit is often located later, in his episcopal 
orations, it 1s in reflecting on this period of his life (in 361 and after his ordi- 
nation) that he first began to write about the guidance of the Spirit and the 
deification of Basil's monks./? The Spirit as guide to Christ and agent of 
renewal 1s apparent throughout his earliest orations on Easter and in defence 
of his flight from ordination in 362.?? The same implicit interest in salvation 
and deification is found in those works that are the highlight of this period of 
his life, Ors. 4 and 5, delivered in 362 to 363. The impact of the wider histor- 
ical context on Gregory's life did not end with the the reign of Constantius II, 
and nor did the schism in Gregory's church that the former emperor's support 
for Arianism occasioned. Even as Gregory was still attempting to quell dis- 
content in his father's see, he was directly contending with Constantius II's 
pagan convert successor, Julian, in Ors. 4 and 5. Or. 4 has received extensive 
attention for Gregory's coining of wots, but is itself a product of his reflec- 
tion on how the place of the Spirit in the believer's salvation is worked out in 
the Christian life.?! This ongoing reflection can be seen in the final years of 
Gregory's first tenure at Nazianzus, in his Ors. 14, 7, and 8 in the period 
between 363 and 370. During this time, he was responsible for a see troubled 
by famine and disaster, and was himself beset by the deaths of his brother and 
sister.? The death of Julian in 363 did not occasion an end to the political, 
social, and religious turmoil that impacted Gregory's life so strongly. The 
ascent of Valens brought an end to Julian's pagan revivalism but also contin- 
ued imperial support for Arianism. 

The intellectual groundwork of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology 
was laid out in this early period; but it began to flourish after his ordination to 





16 See especially Hanns Christof Brennecke, Ecclesia est in re publica (Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 2007), 52—54 on the theological situation around Constantius II. 

7 McGuckin, Intellectual Biography, 107-9. 

18 Carm. 2.1.11.351–53. 

8 Ep. 6.3—4. 

? Or. 1.2; Or. 2.7. 

21 For developed treatments of the context of this oration, see Jean Bernardi, Grégoire 
de Nazianze, Discours 4—5 (SC 309); Alois Kurmann, Gregor von Nazianz, Oratio IV 
gegen Julian, ein Kommentar (Basel: F. Reinhardt, 1988); Leonardo Lugaresi, Gregorio di 
Nazianzo, Contro Giuliano l'Apostata, Orazione IV (Firenze: Nardini Editore, 1993). 

2 Carm. 2.1.11.371. 
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the episcopacy in 372. Gregory initially fled from this as well, seeing little 
value in the see of Sasima to which he was to be appointed, and apparently 
resenting what he would later characterise as further coercion by Basil in an 
effort to support the latter’s episcopacy of Caesarea.?? After briefly withdraw- 
ing, Gregory’s father’s entreaties to return drew the younger Gregory back, 
though ultimately to Nazianzus as an assistant and not to Sasima.” The first 
orations he delivered as a bishop, Ors. 9-12, are laden with pneumatological 
and soteriological material. Between 372 to 373 Gregory asserted that to 
reveal the Spirit was his work in an oration delivered with Basil in the audi- 
ence.” This identification of himself with the Spirit, and the work of the 
Spirit in the believer, presaged a rupture in the relationship between Basil and 
Gregory over the former's unwillingness to make an open declaration of the 
divinity of the Spirit." Between 373 and 374, Gregory delivered an encomi- 
um for his father, and following a short tenure as sole bishop of Nazianzus 
after effectively rejecting his see of Sasima, again fled, entering seclusion at 
the monastery of St Thecla in Seleucia.” This withdrawal from public life 
lasted until 379. In the interim, Basil had published his DSS, and taken up the 
public defence of the divinity of the Spirit that Gregory had abandoned dur- 
ing his retreat from Nazianzus. 

While Gregory had withdrawn from Basil's attempts to elevate him to the 
see of Sasima to support Basil's own efforts against Arian bishops, the ascent 
of Theodosius I to the imperial throne and his efforts to oppose Arianism 
seems to have wrought a change in Gregory. Gregory returned to public life 
as the bishop of Constantinople, elevated to the post as part of an effort to 
counter-act so-called Arian influence in the Eastern capital. This was not an 
end to the development of his soteriological pneumatology.? On the contrary, 
nine orations, delivered between 379 and 380, are the most consistently con- 
structive sermons he delivered on the nature of the Spirit and its relationship 
to the church. Gregory himself conceived of his installation as by the grace of 
the Spirit. Throughout these, there is a focus on how the Spirit acts as the 





23 Carm. 2.1.11.446—51. 

24 Carm. 2.1.11.490—98. 

?5 Or. 10.2. 

26 Ep. 58. 

27 Carm. 2.1.11.547–49. White notes that Gregory's specific reference to his failure to 
perform his episcopal duties in Sasima serves to reinforce an argument that he was never 
really a bishop before his election to Constantinople. See Carolinne White, Gregory of 
Nazianzus: Autobiographical Poems (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 51, 
n. 51. 

28 McGuckin’s extensive consideration of the events leading up to Gregory's appoint- 
ment, and the parties involved, is instructive. See McGuckin, Gregory, 234-40. 

? Carm. 2.1.11.591-92. 
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foundation not just of the believer, but through the harmonisation of believers 
as the foundation of the body of Christ in the world.?? 

The next five works Gregory delivered, the Theological Orations of 381, 
represent not so much greater development of his soteriological pneumatolo- 
gy as a full exposition of that which had come before. Or. 31, and its “order 
of theology" are part of this great exposition, but the situation into which it 
was spoken needs to be kept in sight to understand it. At this point, Gregory 
was at the height of his authority — delivering orations to the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, nominally supported by Alexandrian bishops, and successful at com- 
bating the heresies which had brought about his appointment to Constantino- 
ple. They were intended to persuade and to defend Gregory's then strong 
position. The same cannot be said of those works which follow the Theologi- 
cal Orations, delivered just before and during the sitting of the Council of 
Constantinople and immediately afterwards.*! Even before the Council, 
Gregory found his position nearly usurped, and then floundered in his attempt 
to have the Council affirmatively adopt language on the divinity of the Spir- 
1.22 Despite these losses, culminating in his withdrawal from the Council's 
presidency and the see of Constantinople in exchange for Nazianzus, as well 
as the delivery of a climactic oration delivered before Theodosius, his sote- 
riological pneumatology remained the subject of ongoing reflection.?? 

This applies not just to his prose, but to Gregory's poetry as well. Two 
major poetic works produced during this period, DRS and DVS, were intend- 
ed to establish the narrative of his time in Constantinople, and although they 
display few flashes of new insight into his pneumatology, still return to the 
Spirit's intervention in order to explain Gregory's actions. His withdrawal 
from Constantinople and return to Nazianzus between late 381 and 382 
marked an end to the restraint of his later Constantinopolitan works on the 
Spirit's action in salvation. His valedictory oration, supposedly a recounting 
of what he said to the council as he stepped down, and the Poemata Arcana, 
are the full flowering of reflection on soteriological pneumatology decades in 





30 Ors. 20, 22, 24, 32, 33, 23, 21, 34, 41. The order is debatable. This represents the or- 
dering offered by Beeley for Gregory's Constantinopolitan orations and those that follow. 
See Beeley, Trinity, 34—60. 

3! Ors. 25, 26, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40. 

32 Carm. 2.1.11.1703. 

33 The exact reason for Gregory’s withdrawal from the Council of Constantinople is not 
certain. Meredith, at least, identifies it as having been Gregory’s insistence on the divinity 
of the Spirit. Gregory himself is evasive and attributes his removal to the moral shortcom- 
ings of those who engineered his downfall rather than any specific aspect question of 
doctrine. See Anthony Meredith, “The Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers and the 
Creed of Constantinople,” Irish Theological Quarterly 48 (1981), 210. The absence of any 
defence of the Spirit or of deification, as for example in Or. 11, in DVS, is addressed in 
Chapter 5 here. 
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the making. Gregory continued as bishop of Nazianzus, writing until his 
death around 389. His funeral oration for Basil, later poetry, orations, and 
letters all point towards an intellectual whose public defeat did not dampen 
his enthusiasm for either his “work” in service of the Spirit or the rich theol- 
ogy which emerged from it^ Alongside these personal investments, it is 
important to remember how much of Gregory’s life was directly influenced 
by, and directly interacting with, the wider historical context of the time. He 
was born into the liberation of Christianity from the threat of persecution, 
came to adulthood during the ascendancy of Arianism supported by Constan- 
tine’s heirs, and spent the first years of his priesthood combating both the 
consequences of that support and Julian’s efforts to revive paganism. That 
Gregory saw himself as husbanding a vital but beleaguered cause in support 
of the Spirit is no surprise — the action of the Spirit was, for him, essential to 
resolving the political and spiritual crises with which he was confronted. This 
view of Gregory’s life highlights the Spirit as the foundation of his wider 
theology, rather than as its outworking.?? 

On the contrary, scholarship on Gregory has usually regarded his pneuma- 
tology as the conclusion of a broader “Trinitarian project,” when it has any- 
thing to say about it at all, despite the substantial amount of literature availa- 
ble. Gregory’s work has been a subject of study and inquiry since at least as 
early as Maximus the Confessor's Ambigua but has only in the last few dec- 
ades seen renewed attention in Western scholarship.?? This is not to say that 
there has not been scholarship on Gregory's pneumatology or soteriology. 
Two monographs dedicated solely to his soteriology were produced in the 
twentieth century. Donald Winslow's Dynamics of Salvation has been the 
most influential upon later Western scholarship, but this is to neglect Heinz 
Althaus' Die Heilslehre des heiligen Gregor von Nazianz. Althaus produced 
this extensive treatment of Gregory's soteriology before Winslow.?? Winslow 





34 On In suos versus, but providing a very useful general overview of Gregory's poetry 
through it see Celica Milovanovic-Barham, “Gregory of Nazianzus: Ars Poetica (In suos 
versus: Carmen 2.1.39)," Journal of Early Christian Studies 5, no. 4 (1997): 497ff. 

35 Phillip Rousseau's reflection on the works in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Re- 


flections is offers a valuable summary, where he notes that whatever is made of Gregory he 


was "recognizably typical but unlivened by a new mobility" and that his "field of discov- 
ery was the homeland he never left.” Phillip Rousseau, “Retrospect: Images, Reflections 
and the ‘Essential’ Gregory," in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections (ed. Jostein 
Bertnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 295. 

36 Christopher Beeley, ed., Re-Reading Gregory ој Nazianzus: Essays on History, The- 
ology, and Culture (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 
ix. Susanna Elm, Sons of Hellenism, Fathers of the Church: Emperor Julian, Gregory of 
Nazianzus and the Vision of Rome (London: University of California Press, 2012). 

37 Winslow (1979); Heinz Althaus, Die Heilslehre des heiligen Gregor von Nazianz 
(Münster: Aschendorff, 1974). Few reviewers at the time seem to have been aware of this, 
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was himself quite aware of Althaus, writing in his preface that “This present 
study and that of Althaus cover much of the same ground (conceptually) but 
are quite different methodologically, and the conclusions as to what, for 
Gregory, consists of “salvation” also diverge.?? Without being too simplistic, 
the divergence to which Winslow points is that Althaus is concerned about 
the “final destiny” of humanity, while Winslow wants to locate a more meta- 
phorical 0éwouc in the contours of the Christian life.*? On Gregory’s pneuma- 
tology, Daniel Opperwall’s doctoral thesis “The Holy Spirit in Gregory of 
Nazianzus” identifies itself as the only monograph-length study on the Spirit 
in Gregory, but this overlooks Thomas A. Noble’s own doctoral thesis, “The 
Deity of the Holy Spirit According to Gregory Nazianzus."^ Noble and Op- 
perwall cover similar territory, in much the same way as Althaus and Wins- 
low do. However, Noble's aims are more limited than those of Opperwall, 
who has more to say concerning Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology — the 
scope of Opperwall's project being such that reference to the subject is al- 
most inevitable. In addition to these texts, there are a large number of articles, 
chapters, and monographs which treat with the same subjects in brief." Wins- 
low, Meredith, Norris, and to a lesser extent Hanson, all noted the importance 
of deification by the Spirit for Gregory's wider theological thought; but even 
these relegate Gregory's pneumatology to a subsidiary position either in his 
own thinking or with regard to his immediate contemporaries.” 





despite Althaus' publication appearing only five years before, and Winslow's own ac- 
knowledgment of it. 

38 Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, v. 

?? Althaus, Heilslehre des heiligen, 208; Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 191. 

4 See Daniel Opperwall, “The Holy Spirit in the Life and Writings of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus" PhD Thesis (McMaster University, 2012) Open Access Dissertations and Theses, 
Paper 7349; Thomas A. Noble, *The Deity of the Holy Spirit According to Gregory of 
Nazianzus" PhD Thesis. (Edinburgh University, 1989). Noble's contribution is absent from 
Opperwall and Beeley's bibliographies, but notably present in McGuckin, Gregory. 

41 Henry Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church (London: MacMillan and Co., 
Limited, 1912); G.L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: William Heinemann,, 
1936); Jean Plagnieux, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze théologien (Paris: Éditions francis- 
caines, 1952); Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma (ed. Neil Buchanan, 3rd ed.; 
Gloucester: Peter Smith, 1976); Meredith, Pneumatology, 196—211; Thomas F. Torrance, 
The Trinitarian Faith (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988); R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the 
Christian Doctrine of God (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988); Claudio Moreschini, int., Gré- 
goire de Nazianze Discours 38—41, SC 358 (Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1990); Frederick 
Norris, Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning: The Five Theological Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991); McGuckin, Gregory; Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and Its 
Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004) have been the works most influential on the study of Gregory's pneumatology 
and soteriology outside of those we have already discussed. 

? These interactions are all extensively noted by Beeley. See Beeley, Trinity, 176. 
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The work most influential on recent studies of Gregory’s pneumatology 
was that of Beeley, whose claim that Gregory’s pneumatology has been un- 
der-examined has been repeated in the succession of works that have com- 
mented on Gregory’s pneumatology after Beeley.? The paucity of work on 
Gregory’s pneumatology, let alone its soteriological implications, is exempli- 
fied in the further reading suggested by Sykes in his commentary on Grego- 
ry's Poemata Arcana. Whereas he has exhaustive reading lists before the 
other poems, he directs readers to “books referred to for his Trinitarian think- 
ing," and to 13 pages of Schermann's Die Gottheit des heiligen Geistes nach 
den griechischen Vatern des vierten Jahrhunderts and six pages of Galtier's 
Le Saint-Esprit en nous d’après les Pères Grecs — works written 96 and 51 
years prior to Sykes’ own, respectively.^ Beeley's monograph, Gregory of 
Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knowledge of God: In Your Light We Shall 
See Light, as well as shorter works on the subject, “The Holy Spirit in Grego- 
ry Nazianzen: The pneumatology of Oration 31" and “The Holy Spirit in the 
Cappadocians: Past and Present," have encouraged new work on Gregory's 
pneumatology and soteriology.* Beeley not only identified the soteriological 
underpinnings of Gregory's pneumatology that these imply but argued for 
Gregory's Holy Spirit as the *ontic and epistemic basis of the entire doctrine 
of grace" and to clarify the difference between *not universal and particular 
salvation, but between the ideal or potential salvation embodied in Christ and 
the actual salvation that the Holy Spirit realises in the Christian life.”4° In 
short, Beeley places the Spirit at the foundation not only of Gregory's think- 
ing on salvation generally but also of its expression in the world. While these 





5 Andrew Hofer, Christ in the Life and Teaching of Gregory of Nazianzus (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013), 191, n. 196: “Gregory’s pneumatology has been underap- 
preciated, a fact Christopher Beeley brings out well and party rectifies..." Or in Opperwall, 
“Holy Spirit,” 3, n. 11: “Beeley is quick to note the pressing need for further scholarship 
on Gregory’s pneumatology." In Beeley's own words, “A surge of new interest in the Holy 
Spirit has touched on many areas of Christian theology... This renewal follows a long 
period of neglect, particularly though not exclusively in the mainstream Christian West." 
Christopher Beeley, “The Holy Spirit in the Cappadocians: Past and Present,” Modern 
Theology 26:1 (2010), 90. 

^ See Theodor Schermann, Die Gottheit des heiligen Geistes nach den griechischen 
Vätern des vierten Jahrhunderts (Freiburg: Herder,1901), 145-67; Paul Galtier, Le Saint- 
Esprit en nous d’aprés les Péres grecs (Rome: Apud Aedes Universitas Gregorianae, 
1946), 175-80. Sykes’ commentary, and his clear sighted identification of the unique 
character of Gregory’s thinking apart from Basil, can be found in Donald A. Sykes, ed. and 
trans., Gregory of Nazianzus: Poemata Arcana (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 
114. 

5 Beeley, Knowledge; Christopher Beeley, “The Holy Spirit in Gregory Nazianzen: The 
pneumatology of Oration 31," in God in Early Christian Thought: Essays in Honor of 
Lloyd Patterson (ed. Brian Daley et al; Leiden: Brill, 2009); Beeley, “The Holy Spirit.” 

46 Beeley, Knowledge, 180. 
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ideas inform his conclusions, they are a minor part of Beeley’s larger project 
in Trinity and the Knowledge of God and he does not dwell on them at great 
length; also, they аге not developed beyond this in his two further articles.*’ 
While Beeley is concerned to demonstrate the significance of the Spirit to 
Gregory’s theology, Beeley’s interpretation of Gregory’s pneumatological 
soteriology is limited by his assignment of “potential salvation” to Christ and 
“individual salvation” to the Spirit. Neither of these concepts are as fixed in 
Gregory’s thinking as that assessment would suggest. 

One area on which there has been an increasing amount of discussion, and 
which is central to this project, is the idea of Oéwots. To speak of Gregory's 
soteriological pneumatology is, to many, to speak of deification broadly de- 
fined. However, this catch-all language tends to also invoke all the ideas 
which have adhered to Өёоолс̧ in its long history since Gregory coined it.^* 
Approaches to the integration of deification, broadly, into Gregory's wider 
soteriological pneumatology are nearly as common as the different perspec- 
tives on deification. Variations on these include Beeley's description of the 
individualising activity of the Spirit and Opperwall's claims about the novel- 
ty of Gregory's integration of deification in baptism.*? Although he principal- 
ly locates salvation in the work of Christ, Winslow's Dynamics of Salvation 
has been a central text for readings of deification in Gregory. While it did 
understate the role of the Spirit, Winslow strongly contributed to the axiomat- 
ic understanding of the Spirits activity in salvation as individualising.?? 
Winslow's thinking is strongly beholden to that of Lossky on the subject of 
Oéwous. As a consequence, both of these figures, and many of those who 
followed on from them, broadly equate it with deification.*! Russell’s widely 
received study on deification relies heavily on Winslow when it comes to 
Nazianzus and further picks up on the idea of individualisation. Russell char- 
acterises Gregory's use of deification language as purely metaphorical, but 
gives low priority to what Winslow referred to as the “corporate and social” 
dimensions of Өёооъс̧ and what Russell himself described as the “realistic 





47 Beeley, “The Holy Spirit,” 90—91 is something of an exception. Beeley is particularly 
concerned with distinguishing the pneumatologies of the three Cappadocians there, and 
offers a number of comments concerning the function of the church in those systems. 

^5 A problem only amplified by the use of “deification” as a totalising translation for 
0éc otc. On Gregory's fondness for neologisms see Frederick Norris, “Gregory Contem- 
plating the Beautiful: Knowing Human Misery and Divine Mystery through and Being 
Persuaded by Images," in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections (ed. Jostein 
Bortnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006, 33, n. 40. 

4 Beeley, Knowledge, 178; Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 213. 

50 Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 87. 

5! Tbid., 130. See also Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
(Crestwood: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1976), 196—216. 
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approach."?? Russell acknowledges, but does not consider significant, Grego- 
ry's coining of Oéwous, and saw Athanasius as having laid down the ground- 
work on which Gregory built, with his real contribution having been in ad- 
vancing deification as “the moral life and making much greater use of the 
Platonic tradition in saying 1.723 This conclusion, taken up though not entire- 
ly accepted in later literature on Gregory, has been firmly challenged by 
Maslov. His contention is that Gregory is perhaps less beholden to Platonism 
than to Stoicism and that his unique use of деоотс expresses а different idea 
than that put forward by Irenaeus or Athanasius. This has only been further 
developed by Elm at this time. 

Simply put, despite the relative paucity of scholarly material on Gregory's 
pneumatology as such, areas closely related to it have seen significant devel- 
opment. This results in a sort of self-perpetuating cycle in which there is little 
cause or resource for soteriological studies to support moving beyond the 
Christological elements of Gregory's soteriology because of the paucity of 
scholarship concerning his pneumatology. As it is, any effort to explore 
Gregory's soteriological pneumatology is an attempt to address a clearly 
delineated area that nevertheless requires a broad view of Gregory's thought 
and the historical trajectories that preceded it. 

Chapter 1 will address two questions of background. First, it will establish 
a synchronic image of Gregory's theological project as principally Trinitari- 
an, concerned with salvation, and conditioned by an approach to knowledge 
of the divine that begins in the economic revelation of the Father in scripture. 
Understanding Gregory's theological investments, particularly as they con- 
cern the relationship of the persons of the Trinity and, in turn, how that un- 
derstanding relates to the believer, is necessary background for the project. 
The second half of this chapter will examine, in broad terms, four other ac- 
counts of soteriological pneumatology from the fourth century: Marcellus of 
Ancyra, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius of Alexandria, and Didymus of Alex- 
andria. While there is no case to be made for Gregory having had a direct 
connection to any of these figures, they shared the same influences and 
sources, and their own constructions help give a sense of how Gregory's own 
arrived against the background of recent thought on the role of the Spirit in 
salvation. 

In Chapter 2, examination of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology will 
start with an analysis of sections of some of his earliest orations and letters. 





52 Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 224. 

53 Ibid., 225. 

5 Maslov, “Limits of Platonism,” 441. See also Susanna Elm, “Gregory of Nazianzus: 
Mediation Between Individual and Community,” in Group Identity in Late Antiquity (ed. 
Éric Rebillard et al; Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2015), 96. 
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This chapter will examine the language Gregory used in his earliest reflection 
on soteriological pneumatology, but this will also help establish that he is 
talking about soteriological pneumatology at all in his early period. These 
early works are where the defining features of Gregory’s later soteriological 
pneumatology were worked out. While moving chronologically, this chapter 
will address three areas: the nature of metaphor in Gregory’s early thought, 
the consequences for reading 0£o0tc and soteriology language more broadly, 
and finally a consideration of the pastoral application of this language. This 
exercise of moving through his works chronologically permits the logic of the 
development of his soteriological pneumatology to be put forward clearly. In 
so doing, the natural course of any development is preserved: later works 
build on earlier works gradually. 

Chapter 3, building on the analysis of Gregory’s language in Chapter 2, 
will focus on Gregory’s episcopal orations and the epistolary works around 
them. These works have often been commented on for their clear presentation 
of Gregory’s theology, or as a resource for Gregory’s disputes with Basil. 
Here they will be explored with a particular view towards what they say 
about soteriological pneumatology and how Gregory conceived of it as part 
of his theological project. The dispute with Basil, ostensibly over his failure 
to declare the Spirit God, will also be considered in light of Basil’s letters and 
his Homily 15, which were composed in the same period. This will enable a 
direct comparison between the soteriological pneumatology on either side of 
the supposed divide, which will in turn give a much stronger sense of what 
Gregory sought to defend. 

Chapter 4 concerns the first of Gregory’s Constantinopolitan orations, as 
well as the Theological Orations, and sees the open deployment and defence 
of the soteriological pneumatology that Gregory had formulated, by his own 
admission, in the security of the smaller community in Nazianzus. This 
broadening of scope naturally brings forward the question of the church and 
its relationship to Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology. The chapter will 
establish how Gregory’s ecclesiology proceeds from his soteriological pneu- 
matology by examining Gregory’s understanding of the individual in relation 
to the church, how his earlier linguistic innovations shape his conception of 
church leadership, and finally how his broader soteriological programme is 
conditioned by initial pneumatological investments. 

Chapter 5 is concerned with Gregory’s mature works from his last year in 
Constantinople, his early poetry, and final orations. This chapter will address 
how Gregory argued for the location of holiness, that is, the source of sancti- 
fication, salvation, and illumination entirely to the Spirit, by intimation in Or. 
31, and then openly in his mature thought. It will also address the problem of 
Gregory’s autobiographical poetry and the apparent lack of pneumatological 
references to be found there, before turning to his final orations and a review 
of how Gregory, in his final years, considered his early years in strictly 
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pneumatological but also soteriological terms. While this is sometimes seen 
as a recasting, this project will argue that it is instead a vindication and ex- 
pansion of the arguments he made throughout his whole career, as laid out in 
the preceding four chapters. 
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Salvation and the Spirit in the Fourth Century 


This chapter will locate Gregory’s theological programme, the place of his 
soteriological pneumatology within it, and its place on fourth-century trajec- 
tories of the same. The first half will consist of an examination of Gregory’s 
Trinitarianism, addressing fundamental questions necessary for the rest of the 
project. It outlines the basics of Gregory’s thought on the persons of the Trin- 
ity. Gregory’s understanding of the persons of the Trinity is inextricably 
connected to their economic action and to the salvation of humanity. The 
particular roles played by the Father, Son, and Spirit, as well as their shared 
action, will be considered with respect to establishing the contours of what 
Gregory would affirm as multiplicity of number while maintaining unity of 
nature, and preserving the authenticity of economic revelation. This will be 
further developed by establishing how human knowledge of the Trinity is 
achieved, and whether this validates speaking of a particular role for the Spir- 
it in salvation apart from the Father or Son. 

The second half of this chapter is similarly foundational and draws out the 
basic shape of how the soteriological role of the Spirit was conceived of in 
the fourth century. Given the constraints of space, this is a necessarily brief 
encounter, intended to establish that the Spirit was understood in this way at 
all as much to illuminate the thought of individual figures. The idea that the 
Cappadocians were somehow innovators is countered by a review of four 
significant theologians. Marcellus of Ancyra, Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius 
of Alexandria, and Didymus of Alexandria, to greater or lesser degrees, ex- 
hibit similarities to each other and to Gregory in how they conceived of the 
Spirit acting to effect human salvation. 


A. Mind and the Trinity 


While the core aim of this section is to establish the basic shape of some of 
Gregory’s Trinitarian investments, the primary focus will be on the relation- 
ship between the persons of the Trinity and how humanity relates to the 
Trinity in turn. The intent in doing so is to start shifting attention from the 
abstract to the particular: from the persons of the Trinity to their actions, and 
to the action of the Spirit specifically. 
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1. Monarchy and Creation 


Elm’s point is well made when she states that baptism is “intrinsically related 
to each author’s cosmology. This cosmology in turn reflected his interpreta- 
tion of salvation and the human capacity to achieve it."! Gregory’s cosmolo- 
gy, and indeed his Trinitarianism is, even if not necessarily reflective, unde- 
niably understood in tension with his anthropology. Interpolating his Carm. 
1.1.7 and a relevant passage from his Or. 38 gives a fair summary. 

Out of nothing, the “Word of Mind [Nod Aóyoc]," “adhering to the will 
of the Father [еолоцемос ueyàAovo vow Потобс],” spoke and composed 
the world.” Into this world was introduced the “mortal form of the immortal 
image [Вротос адамотоћо eikov]," the first-born man? Humanity was a 
composite creature, composed of earth and formless divinity, which Gregory 
identified as spirit (mvetua).4 Therefore, as Gregory puts it, “Thus I have 
affection for one of the ways of life because of my earthly component, while 
I have in my heart a longing for the other life through the divine part in me."? 
The divine part ruled over of this composite being. However, given free will 
and the Law, humanity violated divine edict and was cast out of paradise to 
be clothed in “heavy flesh [лаҳотёрау оброка]. This new body, with flesh 
and soul mingled in an “unseen [Ótotoc]" manner, restricts the soul. The 
soul nevertheless retains “intellectual ownership [уоғрђу Aóyev]."" Howev- 





' Susanna Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions: Gregory of Nazianzus on Baptism (Or. 
38—40),” in Conversion in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages: Seeing and Believing 
(Rochester: Rochester University Press, 2003), 2. 

2 Carm. 1.1.7.55—56, trans. Sykes, Poemata Arcana, 36-37. Note the use of an Epic 
second declension genitive singular in u£y&Aovo, and адаматоко in the following quota- 
tion. This is characteristic of much of Gregory's poetry. 

3 Carm. 1.1.7.74–75; 78, trans. Sykes, Poemata Arcana, 36-38. Вротос carries a num- 
ber of connotations of mortal humanity, but Sykes’ translation is presented here. 

4 Сат. 1.1.7.73, ibid. 

5 Тодуєка Kal Budtwv том uev отёрүш Sid yatav, то? 8?” ёроу ёу отудесау Exw 
Octav Sua uotpnv. Carm. 1.1.7.76–77, ibid. Though he does not cite it as an example, this 
illustrates point Grant Macaskill makes about the importance of the “gift of the Holy Spir- 
it" well. Macaskill’s reference to participation language is not directly applicable to Grego- 
ry. See Grant Macaskill, Union with Christ in the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2013), 72. 

6 Or. 38.12, SC 358, 130. On the breadth of this model, see Paul Collins, “Between 
Creation and Salvation: Theosis and Theurgy," in Theosis: Deification in Christian Theol- 
ogy, vol. 2 (ed. Stephen Finlan et al; Eugene: Pickwick, 2011), 195—96. 

7 Carm. 1.1.7.79; 91, trans. Sykes, Poemata Arcana, 38. An important distinction must 
be made between reason and mind in Gregory’s thought. Bortnes’ summary of the scholar- 
ship is effective in this: Мобс is closer to cognition, while vónotc is examination of what 
that produces. See Jostein Bertnes, “Rhetoric and Mental Images in Gregory,” in Gregory 
of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections (ed. Jostein Bertnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum 
Tusculanum Press, 2006), 55; Carm. 1.2.34. 
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er, the perfect balance between body and soul had been disrupted to such an 
extent that no redress seemed possible, with humanity requiring a decisive act 
on the part of the Godhead to realise the possibility of restoring the image of 
God in humanity.? The act of creation, of the world and of humanity, is ex- 
pressed in terms that depend on an understanding of the relationship between 
the persons of the Trinity and of what it means for them to will, and to follow 
the will of another. In turn, a grasp of harmonious Trinitarian willing is nec- 
essary to understand the redemption of humanity, whose salvation is at least 
partly contingent on the resolution of conflicting wills arising from dishar- 
mony between soul and body. 

Will in the Trinity 1s inextricable from divine causality in Gregory's un- 
derstanding of the Trinity. That is to say, the means by which the Son and 
Spirit are generated; begetting and procession, as contrasted with the Father 
as first cause, uncaused, or source. The internal ordering of the Trinity is the 
essential framework upon which all other elements of Gregory's Trinitarian 
thought depend, and by extension the relationship between Trinity and human 
salvation.? 

Gregory laid out a condensed form of his view of divine causality in Or. 
25.15: 


Define too for us our orthodox faith by teaching us to recognise one God, unbegotten, the 
Father, and one begotten Lord, his Son, referred to as God when he is mentioned separate- 
ly, but Lord when he is named in conjunction with the Father, the one term on account of 
his nature, the other on account of his monarchy; and one Holy Spirit proceeding, or, if 
you will, going forth from the Father, God to those with the capacity to apprehend things 
that are interrelated, but in fact resisted by the impious though so recognised by their 





8 Or. 38.12-13. For more on the philosophical background of Gregory's exegesis of 
Genesis, see Rosemary Radford Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus: Rhetor and Philosopher 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 135-36. Ruether offers a dense but accessible account of 
the philosophical underpinnings of Gregory's exegesis of Genesis. Some care must be 
taken with Ruether's preceding account of Gregory's cosmology and anthropology. While 
perfectly sound in most respects, it suffers from a sole reliance on Or. 38, and the lack of 
Carm. 1.1.7 to provide linguistic and conceptual precision to the analysis. Ibid., 130—35. 
Beyond this, some of her conclusions on Gregory's grasp of the relationship of philosophy 
to Christianity are contestable. On this see Frederick Norris, “Of Thorns and Roses: The 
Logic of Belief in Gregory Nazianzen," Church History: Studies in Christianity and Cul- 
ture 53 (1984): 455-64. 

? See Christopher Beeley, *Divine Causality and the Monarchy of God the Father in 
Gregory of Nazianzus" Harvard Theological Review 100:2 (2007), 199—214. The main 
interlocutors on the subject as identified by Beeley are Eginhard P. Meijering, *The Doc- 
trine of the Will and the Trinity in the Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus," Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift 27.3 (1973); Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, 45, 136-37, 176, 199; 
Hanson, Search, 713; Thomas F. Torrance, Trinitarian Faith, 319-22; also Richard Cross, 
*Divine Monarchy in Gregory of Nazianzus," Journal of Early Christian Studies 14.1 
(2005), 114, 116; Ayres, Nicaea, 244—45. See also Beeley, Knowledge, 209, n. 67—68. 
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betters and actually so predicated by the more spiritual. Neither should we place the Father 
beneath first principle, so as to avoid positing a first of the first, thus necessarily destro y- 
ing primary existence; nor say that the Son or the Holy Spirit is without beginning. Thus 
we shall avoid depriving the Father of his special characteristic. Paradoxically, they are not 
without beginning, and, in a sense, they are: they are not in terms of causation, since they 
are indeed from God although they are not subsequent to him, just as light is not subse- 


quent to the sun, but they are without beginning in terms of time since they are not subject 
to it.!° 

The Father is established as the uncaused first principle from which the Son 
and Spirit are eternally generated outside of time. Although generated, the 
Son and Spirit retain the divinity of their source and share in one Godhead. 
However, the modes of generation of Son and Spirit are distinguished from 
each other. The Son is begotten, whereas the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
without being differentiated in time. Although they are distinguished from 
each other linguistically, Gregory located the content of the distinction out- 
side human comprehension: “What, then, is ‘proceeding’? You explain the 
ingeneracy of the Father, and I will give you a biological account of the Son’s 
begetting and the Spirit's proceeding — and let us go mad the pair of us for 
prying into God's secrets."!! Their content is thus rendered less significant 
than their implication. He went on in this vein: *The very facts of not being 
begotten, of being begotten and of proceeding, give them whatever names are 
applied to them — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit respectively. The aim is to 
safeguard the distinctiveness of the three hypostases within the single nature 





10 Or, 25.15, The Fathers of the Church: St Gregory of Nazianzus: Select Orations 
(trans. Martha Vinson; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press of America, 
2003), 170—71. See also Beeley, Knowledge, 205—6 for a credal reconstruction of this text 
and and a more extensive analysis. SC 284, 192-94. ‘Opitov бё kai tiv ўиєтёрау 
едосфеам, Ôðáokwv Éva цёу eldévat Oedv Gyévvyntov, tov Ilorépa: eva dé 
yevvjtov Кроу, tov  Yióv Овбу џем, бтоу kað’ avtòv A€yntat, 
ztpooayopevóuevov: Кїрүоу dé, Stav uetà Tatpds дмоџаСттал то uèv Sud trv 
bow, TO dé Sa тђу uovapytav. “Ev dé Пмедџа. буюу, лрокАӨбу ёк tod Потрдс, 
Й kal zpotóv: Оебм, tots vontHs vootou та ларокеџема“ tots цёу йоєВёо, Kal 
ToAeuoUuevov, тоїс dé bzép тодђтоџс vooUMEVOV, toic TMVEVLATLKWTEPOLS бё kal 
Aeyóuevov. Mýte оло йруђу лошу TOV Патера, iva uù tod TEOTOV TL TEMTOV 
cioayáywuev, & o0 Kal то etvat TOOTH MEpLTpaTHoetat’ ште дуархо том Yióv ў 
то Пуеђџа. то буюу, tva. uù то Патрос tiov лерљемоџем. Одк d&vapxya үйр, Kal 
бмаруа mox: © кої лорабо$оу. OvK буоруо џем yàp TÔ aivío' ёк Oeod yàp, ei 
Kal uù пет отоу, Фе КЕ Мој mas Gvapya ӧё TO хобуф. Od yàp UO хромом, 
iva uù то фёоу Й TOV ёототоу лоєоВотєроу, Kal тфу о0о Оу то йуооцоу. 

П Or. 31.8, trans. Lionel Wickham et al, On God and Christ: The Five Theological 
Orations and Two Letters to Cledonius, Popular Patristics Series 23 (Crestwood: St Vla- 
dimir’s Seminary Press, 2002), 122. SC 250, 290. Tic оду ў éxadpevotc; Еілё ob тђу 
&yevvnotav tod Палрбс, кауф tiv yévvnow тод Yiod qvotoAoynoo, Kal tiv 
éxmopevow tod IIvevuatos, kal лоролћктісореу Guo tic Oto0 uvothpra 
ларакултоутес. 
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and quality of the Godhead.” !? Lossky, in treating with this passage, identi- 
fies it as an act of apophatic theology, and that any further movement towards 
relations of source as anything but expressions of “inexpressible diversity” is 
an act of de-personalisation. 

Gregory would seem to have differed on this, in that the end of Or. 31.9 
engaged in cataphasis and openly confirmed that causal distinction establish- 
es identity in the Trinity. While the mode of generation may be inexpressible, 
for Gregory the diversity within the Trinity certainly was not. This distinc- 
tion establishes that the members of the Trinity are uniquely who they are but 
share what they are with each other. This distinction was necessary for Greg- 
ory, who himself emphasised that the unity which he defended was not one of 
a Sabellian monad, but one in which the Son, Spirit, and Father exist as equal 
in essence, but distinct to the point of paradox. '^ 

Although this appears to be a rather weak approach to unity on the part of 
a theologian whose present-day reputation is one of a robust assertion of the 
Trinity, Gregory addressed this problem directly: *Do not put yourself along- 
side the Trinity, lest you be banished from the Trinity. Do not truncate the 
single and equally august nature at any point. Because whichever of the 
Trinity you destroy, you will have destroyed the whole — or rather, you will 
have been banished from the whole. It is better to have a meagre idea of un- 
ion than to venture on total blasphemy."? This should not be read so far as to 
imply an affirmation of weak divine unity on Gregory's part. However, this 
does represent an attempt on his part to claim ground against opponents who 
are ranking the Spirit with themselves, cutting off one or another from the 
Godhead, and thus overthrowing the whole, so to speak. This is a reduced 
unity by the standards of later theology, but on the basis of context it is one 
that was necessary to Gregory's larger project. To disregard it distorts the 
realities of Gregory's view of the inter-relation of the members of the Trinity, 
and particularly the relation between the Son and the Spirit. 

Simply put, for Gregory, there existed three distinct identities in the Trini- 
ty, distinguished in number and by causal relation but equal in essence and 





12 Or. 31.9, trans. Wickham, 123. SC 250, 292. адто dé то итү yeyevfjoOot, Kal то 
yeyevfjo0at, kal TO еклоређеобаг, TOV Lev лалера, TOV dé vióv, TO dé TODO’ блер 
Меуетоћ avedua Gyvov лростубреџбем, iva TO GovyxYVTOV ообтто, TOV тофу 
олоостасесоу EV TH uà qos те кої AE ths Өєбттүтос. 

'3 See Lossky, Image and Likeness, 79. See also Or. 39.11. 

14 Or. 25.17. See Thomas A. Noble “Paradox in Gregory Nazianzen's Doctrine of the 
Trinity," StPatr 27 (1993), 94. 

15 Or. 31.12, trans. Wickham, 126. SC 250, 300. Mndév uetà oavtod Өйс тйс 
Тойбос, uù тйс Тойбос ёклёотс. Mndevi zepucówms tiv шоу qo Kal óuotoc 
себаошом, ws 6 ть ду TOV триђу kaO£Anc, то лам Lon кадпоткос, UGAAOV dé Tob 
ломтос еклелтожос. BéAwov шкрбу тўс EvMoews Pavtaciav Aofetv, Tj лоутєАй 
1oAufjoat óvooéfieuav. 
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glory. This gave priority to the Father as cause, which did not distress 
Gregory, who wrote of the Father that, *I wish to call the Father greater, for 
from him are the equals and the being of equals.”!’ He was reluctant to do so 
only on the basis that such an assertion would be misinterpreted as introduc- 
ing inequality into the Godhead. Crucially, although the Father holds priority 
as cause it is not a priority of being which reduces the other members of the 
Trinity to subsequent or creaturely status, for “[t]he three are God with mutu- 
al reflection, each God because of the consubstantiality, one God because of 
the monarchia. As soon as I conceive of the one, I am illumined by the 
splendour of the three; as soon as I distinguish the three than I am carried 
back to the one."!* The monarchy of the Father enables the unity of the Trini- 
ty, rather than undermining it. It is the common referent of the divine essence 
that brings about the unity of the Trinity. !° 

The productive Father generates the Son and Spirit, who in turn refer back 
to their source, bringing about a unity of essence and will. It is especially 
important to draw out what Gregory wrote in Or. 40.41. Any reference to the 
one returns to three, just as distinguishing among the three returns to one. 
Thus, strong distinction is made possible by its constant reference back to the 
oneness of the shared Godhead, to the same extent that it is possible to con- 
ceive of one Godhead because of the causal distinction within it.?? As Beeley 
put it, “The monarchy of the Father is the foundational principle of trinitarian 
logic and the fundamental dynamic that contains and gives meaning to the 
grammatical aspects of consubstantial unity and relational distinctness."?! 
Whth this principle of weak unity permitting strong distinction which in turn 
establishes strong unity — derived from the foundational role of the monarchy 
of the Father and the significance of the modes of generation — it is possible 
to consider how Gregory conceived of the wills of persons so distinguished. 


II. Movement and Identity 


Gregory's understanding of intellect in the Trinity depends on this shift be- 
tween weak and strong unity on the basis of generation and monarchy. This 





16 See especially Or. 29.2. 

17 Or. 40.43. SC 358, 298. Өё\о тоу Патера ue(Co ебтефу, & ob Kat tò toot 
etvat, Tots tooug ёоті, Kal то evan. 

18 Ог. 40.41. SC 358, 294. Овом тй vota oov GAATAOLS vootueva, ёкеїуо Ou TH 
óuoovoiótnta, тодто Sia тђу uovapytav. Od фӨбуо то £v vofjoau Kal Tots TELOL 
Tepirdutoua od фдамо то vota óueAetv Kal eic TO Ev ауафероџол. 

19 For another detailed consideration of the topic see Nathan Jacobs, “Оп ‘Not Three 
Gods’ — Again: Can a Primary-Secondary Substance Reading of Ousia and Hypostasis 
Avoid Tritheism?" Modern Theology 24, по. 3 (2008): 331-58. 

20 See John Р. Egan, “Toward Trinitarian Perichoresis: Saint Gregory the Theologian, 
Oration 31.14,” StPatr 27 (1993), 21-29. 

21 Beeley, “Divine Causality,” 209. 
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has often been obfuscated due to a misunderstanding of Gregory’s view of 
divine causality or a misappropriation of Nyssen or Basil’s views into a Cap- 
padocian whole.” Gregory relies on monarchy and differentiation by genera- 
tion when he sets out his case for there being multiple intellects. In a similar 
fashion, while he asserts differentiation by intellect, he argues for unity on 
the basis of an identity of nature and movement. The integrity of these intel- 
lects is maintained by the absence of a reference to any identity of action in 
Or. 23, where Gregory wrote of, *Lives and life, lights and light, goods and 
good, glories and glory; true and truth and Spirit of truth, holy ones and holi- 
ness itself; each one is God if contemplated alone, with the intellect dividing 
undivided entities; the three are contemplated as one God through their iden- 
tity of movement and nature, when apprehended with each other."? Move- 
ment (kivnua) has not yet made an appearance in the passages already exam- 
ined. First, Gregory established movement as a distinct category of divine 
identity: “Eternity is neither time nor a portion of time — for it is not measur- 
able — just as time measured by the sun is for us, the eternal 1s for those ever- 
lasting — a temporal movement and interval coextensive with these beings.” ?” 
Written in the context of human apprehension of shared divine attributes, this 
allows us to shed some light on the earlier use of kiwyjoews in Or. 23.11. 
Gregory clearly had an idea of movement-as-eternality constituting a shared 





22 See in particular Verna Harrison "Illumined from All Sides by the Trinity: Neglected 
Themes in Gregory's Trinitarian Theology," in Re-Reading Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. 
Christopher Beeley; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2009), 
13—14 for a response to these misapprehensions. Although she acknowledges the limita- 
tions of her work it is a lucid assessment. In addition to Harrison's points, two of the inter- 
locutors she identifies as overstating Gregory's view of divine unity, Ayres, Nicaea, 279— 
301 and Michel René Barnes, “Опе Nature, One Power: Consensus Doctrine in Pro-Nicene 
Polemic,” StPatr 29 (1997), 205—23; 220 also operate from a position which assigns great- 
er emphasis to unity in the Godhead on a causal basis. 

23 Or. 23.11, trans. Harrison, “Illuminated,” 17. SC 270, 302. Содс kai боту, фото. 
kal фос, åyaðà kai ауадом, dtas кб SdEaV, &XnOvvóv koi GAnBevav Kal лмедџа 
тїс A mOetac, yra kal одтоауљотута' Ocóv Ekaotov, йу деортол uóvov, tod vot 
хор{Соутос тй йуфроцота” Oedv tà тржа, uev GAATAWV vootueva TH TAVTO тїс 
киуђоєос kai ts qvoeoc: 

24 Or. 38.8. SC 358, 118. Абду yao ote хромос obte xpóvov TL uépoc - оде үйр 
WLETONTOV ^ GAN блер umv 6 xpóvoc, fov Popa. u£tpoUuevoc, тото тоїс 
diStoug ооу, TO соџларектембџемоу tots ооуу, оїбу TL YOOVLKOV kivnuo. Kal 
ӧиботпио. On the probable source for оуџларектемоџемом in Origen, and his sources, 
see Panayiotis Tzamalikos, Anaxagoras, Origen, and Neoplatonism: The Legacy of Anax- 
agoras to Classical and Late Antiquity (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2016), 978. Further context for 
Or. 38.8, and its possible significations for divine hiddenness are explored in Dragos A. 
Giulea, “The Divine Essence, That Inaccessible Kabod Enthroned in Heaven: Nazianzen’s 
Oratio 28, 3 and the Tradition of Apophatic Theology from Symbols to Philosophical 
Concepts Introduction: Nazianzen’s Text and Its Twofold Background,” Numen 57 (2010): 
21. 
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divine attribute. Second, Or. 31.6 opposes the idea that kivnua and évépyeua 
were interchangeable for Gregory: “If an activity, it [the Spirit] must be acti- 
vated, because he has no active power and ceases with the cessation of his 
production — that is the kind of thing an activity is. How comes it then that he 
does act? He says things, he decrees, he is grieved, he is vexed — all of which 
belong to a being with motion, not to the process of motion." With both 
terms used in close proximity, movement in Or. 31.6 1s obviously not the 
technical usage seen in Ors. 38.8 or 23.11. However, the metaphor could 
hardly be said to work if movement and activity were interchangeable tech- 
nical terms.”° 

Harrison also begins her discussion with Or. 23.11. She makes a minor but 
significant assumption regarding киутђоєос̧. She writes that, “he [Gregory] 
surely means... activity.” Harrison goes on to mount an excellent argument as 
to why this apparent identity of activity in the Trinity does not encroach on 
Trinitarian individuation. However, such an attempt at resolution is unneces- 
sary. Activity and movement are not the same. As demonstrated above, 
Gregory allows for strong individuation on the basis of shared movement and 
nature, both suggestive of derivation from the eternal Father.?' There is no 
restriction of individuation by identity of activity because Gregory does not 
propose one.” 

On this basis, the force motivating to action, intellect, or reason (vóoc), is 
a point of distinction rather than one of identity. Gregory offers some greater 
clarity on this front. That it is possible to make such divisions does not imply 
that there 1s strife or disagreement in the Godhead: 


We have one God because there is a single Godhead. Though there are three objects of 
belief, they derive from the single whole and have reference to it. They do not have de- 
grees of being God or degrees of priority over against one another. They are not sundered 
in will [BovArjoet, not vóoc] or divided in power. You cannot find there any of the proper- 
ties inherent in things divisible. To express it succinctly, the Godhead exists undivided in 
beings divided. It is as if there were a single intermingling of light, which existed in three 
mutually connected suns.” 





25 Or. 31.6, trans. Wickham, 121. SC 250, 286. ei évépyevo, évepynOroetat off.ovó- 
vti, ovK ёуєрүтоєь, Kal оџод TO évepynOfjvau mavoetat. Tovotrov yàp тү évépyeua. 
Nâs оду évepyet, kal табе Agvet, Kal G@opiter, Kal Холеттаљ, Kal ларогуметаћ, 
kal doa Kivoupéevov сафбс ёот(у, OÙ KIVÝOEWG; 

26 See also Or. 29.2 and Harrison, “Illuminated,” 23 for another example of atemporal 
movement identified by Harrison. 

27 See Or. 38.8. Also Harrison, “Illuminated,” 17—18. 

28 The possibility of a counter to this in Or. 31 is diffused on the basis that the limited 
identity of operations Gregory does allow is “an element of spiritual exegesis,” consistent 
with the movement from one to the other in contemplation. Beeley, Knowledge, 182. 

29 Or. 31.14, trans. Wickham, 127. SC 250, 303-4. See Harrison, "Illuminated," 21 on 
Gregory’s two-fold approach to conceptualisation of the Godhead. "Нишу eis Оедс, Өт 
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Gregory’s argument for the Trinity goes some way to demonstrating the 
complexity of his position on the unity of will. It is easy to read this as an 
affirmation of identity of will. What Gregory meant by the qualities that de- 
fine divisible things is ambiguous. Certainly, humanity is defined by a lack of 
unanimity of will as much by a lack of identity of will. However, when seen 
in light of the previous discussion, Gregory’s argument reveals itself more 
clearly as for agreement of will and identity of power, that is, of the nature 
from which power is derived.?? Writing in the Fifth Theological Oration, 
Gregory fully discloses this with the construction that the Father, the Son, 
and the “other comforter [@АЛос zxapóákAnvoc]," was the “true light which 
lights every man [6 gwtiCer mavta амдродом]."3! Just as Gregory's de- 
scription of creation has the Son following the will of the Father without 
compromising his individuality or being subservient to that will, so too do all 
members of the Trinity act unanimously in a way that is consistent with their 
own intellect. That such a sentiment, distinction implying unity, should seem 
paradoxical is consistent with Gregory’s view of divine causality. The differ- 
entiation by generation of the persons itself moves the believer back to con- 
templation of unity. 

When movement, activity, and intellect are properly distinguished, it is 
this divisible intellect that manifests divine action in the economy, as re- 
vealed to the created order. This interpretation sits in contrast with that put 
forward in Narkevics. He writes, “there is one nature and creative power, one 
will and mind of the triune God (these are the essential attributes of the Trini- 
ty) [...]-? Narkevics’ assessment is derived from an interpretation of Or. 
29.2 and a reading of yvmuns одђџилмога. as identifying one mind. On the 
contrary Or. 23.11, which uses the less general vóoc, supports McGuckin's 
reading of Or. 31: “They [the Apologists] had advanced the notion of unity 
from alignment of will; for Gregory, it is the other way around, insofar as 





uta Ogóvnc: Kal лрос ëv TH EE adTOD тђу амафорау xeu, кду tola лаотеуптољ. OD 
yàp TO џем падом, TO ÔÈ ttov Федс' OVSE TO LEV лрбтером, TO è Dovepov: оде 
BovAdosu теџметод, ovdSE Suvduet uepibetor, OVSE TL тфу боа tols WEOLOTOIS 
олйоув, каутадда Aofetv ёотіу" GAN’ åuéprotog év ueuepuouévouc, ei del 
Ovvtouws єілету, Тү Oeóvne: Kal otov ёу HAtots toLolv gyougvois ам, uia тоб 
фотос OVYKPACLS. 

30 Ayres’ contributions are useful, if not perfectly applicable to Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Attribution, broadly defined as it is in Ayres, is an acceptable characterisation of the una- 
nimity of will described here. However, it would be inappropriate to assert Gregory al- 
lowed for an identity of action or intellects. Instead, Gregory’s strong unanimity returns 
the believer to an understanding of effective unity that does not “import distinctions that 
we observe between objects in the material world.” Ayres, Nicaea, 296-97. 

3! Or. 31.3 by way of Jn 1.9. SC 250, 280. 

32 Edgar Narkevics, *Skiagraphia: Outlining the Conception of God in Gregory's Theo- 
logical Orations," in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections (ed. J. Bortnes and T. 
Hagg; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 108—9, n. 56. 
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commonality of being demands synonymity of will."*? For Gregory, there are 
three intellects in the Trinity. By their shared nature, however, they are in 
perfect unanimity and never at variance. It is possible for Gregory to speak of 
actions that are unique or distinctive to each person, without compromising 
equality or unity. Such a model is especially necessary when Gregory’s 
view of the Trinity is expanded to include its relationship to creation. 


III. Knowledge and the Spirit 


The key elements of Gregory's Trinitarian thought, relevant to this project, 
are that there are three distinct intellects that share a divine nature. Their 
identity of nature and movement permits a strong distinction which is capable 
of allowing particular actions with respect to individual members of the 
Trinity, without compromising unity through the unanimous agreement of 
will. The identity of nature prevents this understanding of the Trinity from 
suggesting composition. This distinction between the persons of the Trinity 
carries through and frames Gregory's cosmological construction of human 
salvation. The passage of knowledge from the Trinity to that humanity is 
oriented around Pentecost and the arrival of the Spirit, which permits the 
resolution of the conflicting natures in humanity. It is on this model of Trini- 
tarian relations that the validity of a unique soteriological role for the Spirit, 
with respect to Gregory's Trinity, will be considered. 

Gregory himself disclosed the reason why there is not a constant emphasis 
on the action of the Spirit: *Nor is the more complete account [of the Spirit] 
appropriate for beginners. Who ever exposes the full beams of fire to eyes 
still weak or overstrains them with excessive light??? Gregory pointed to- 
wards a similar theme in his Fifth Theological Oration, noting the particular 
difficulty of the Spirit.’ Despite these difficulties in locating the third intel- 
lect of the Trinity, Gregory does have much to say on the identification of the 
Spirit and of the actions unique to it. In an extensive disclosure of the titles 
and capacities of the Spirit, which is worth quoting at length, Gregory wrote 
it directly: 





33 John McGuckin, “‘Perceiving Light from Light in Light (Oration 31.3)’ The Trinitar- 
ian Theology of Saint Gregory the Theologian," The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
39:1, 21. Although not explored here, on the wider peculiarities of Or. 29.2 see the excel- 
lent summary and argument in Ruth Majercik, “A Reminiscence of the Chaldean Oracles 
at Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 29, 2: Oion Krater Tis Hupererrue," VC 52 (1998): 286—92. 

34 Effectively returning to a kind of appropriation as identified by Ayres, Nicaea, 296. 

55 Carm. 1.1.3.19–21, trans. Sykes, Poemata Arcana, 10. oùe үйр àpyou£vovov TE- 
Aevotépovo Aóyovo кољрос. тїс © àpvópotow ëT Sumac Å лорос алудс SetEev 
SUS 1j фотос @лАлүототёроцо кореобем; 

36 Or. 31.2. 
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He is called “Spirit of God,” “Spirit of Christ,” “Mind of Christ,” “Spirit of the Lord,” and 
“Lord” absolutely; “Spirit of Adoption,” “of Truth,” “of Freedom”; “Spirit of Wisdom,” 
“Understanding,” “Counsel,” “Might,” “Knowledge,” “True Religion” and of “The Fear of 
God.” [...] The “finger of God,” he is, like God, “a fire,” which proves, I think, that he is 
consubstantial.?? 


Three elements in particular need to be drawn out from this dense and allu- 
sive passage. First, the identification with Christ is more than merely another 
allusion to the recursive movement in the Trinity from one to three. It points 
directly to the role played by the Spirit in the story of the incarnate Son as 
portrayed in the scripture. Second, the capacitive identification of the Spirit 
with baptism and resurrection bears two meanings. In addition to the relation 
it bears to the believer, it also points back to those events in Christ's story, 
and the Spirits role in them. Third, in the full flow of capacitive claims at the 
end of this passage, Gregory repeatedly alludes to functions played by the 
Spirit in the life of Christ. 

What this points to 1s that, although salvation plays out on the stage of 
Christ's narrative, the Spirit was never absent from that account. For Grego- 
ry, the Spirit necessarily played numerous essential roles beyond the self- 
referentiality of any divine action. To this end, the Spirit plays the same func- 
tions in the life of the believer as in the life of Christ. However, this does not 
mean that it is impossible to disentangle Gregory's pneumatology and Chris- 
tology. Hillis posits, “The Spirit's deifying work thus appears to be predicat- 
ed on the ontological unity the Spirit has with the Son. [...] Gregory does not, 
however, devote much attention to the specific relationship of the Son and the 
Spirit, nor does his understanding of human salvation require him to do 80.738 
The model of the Trinity laid out above calls the second part of this statement 
into question. The nature of the differentiation of intellect, and the degree of 
care Gregory took over it, suggests that the relationship between the persons 
of the Trinity in the economy was of critical importance to him. However, the 
first half is problematic on the basis of Gregory's own method: the ontologi- 
cal status of the Spirit is predicated on its deifying work, which in turn is a 
consequence of its procession from the Father, not from the Son. If the Spirit 
does not deify, there would be comparatively little cause for Gregory to argue 
for its divinity, even if it were an activity or energy of the Son. Given Hillis? 





37 Or. 31.29, trans. Wickham, 140. SC 250, 334. Пмедџа Огоб Aéyevou, Пмедџа 
Xpiotoo, votc Хрютод, Пмебдџца Kuopio, avto Kpuc, Пмедџа vioOsotac, 
о\лтӨғсос̧, &AevOso(ac: Пуебџо ooqíac, ovvécews, povAfc, toxvos, vwootoc, 
еђоефе(ас, qopo0 Oeod: [...] ӧбктолос̧ Oeod, лбр ws Ocóc, eic Éuqaovw, ойно, 
то? óuoovotov: 

38 Hillis, *Pneumatology and Soteriology," 190. 
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otherwise clear summary of the outlines of the role of the Spirit in deifica- 
tion, his characterisation is likely accidental rather than deliberate.?? 

Rather than minimising the contribution of the Spirit, Gregory’s emphasis 
on the life of Christ should instead be seen to be oriented towards granting 
humanity access to the elevated status possessed by Christ by nature yet 
achieved by humanity through grace and the Spirit. This is alluded to when 
Gregory wrote that, “[g]radually the Spirit began to shine for these people, 
but he reserved the greater part for us, / for whom in later times he was divid- 
ed in tongues of fire, / bringing a token for his divinity when the Saviour had 
leapt up from the earth.” By moving towards Gregory’s understanding of 
divine causation, will, and intellect in the Trinity, it has been possible to 
recognise an overlooked facet of his soteriological thought — that Gregory's 
emphasis on the role of the Spirit in baptism and deification does not arise 
from nothing, but instead points backwards to the Christ story and the ongo- 
ing imitation of the believer. In this is an answer to the question which was 
set out at the start of this section: whether it is possible to speak discretely of 
the Spirit in salvation. This is assuredly so on the basis of the manner of 
Gregory's differentiation of persons. It is possible to speak of the action of 
the Spirit in salvation precisely because doing so continually draws the be- 
liever back to the source of salvation in its entirety in the Trinity as a whole.*! 

In closing the consideration of the relevant elements of Gregory's Trinitar- 
lanism, it 1s necessary to turn to the interface between the believer and the 
Trinity. All that which Gregory describes in terms of divine operation is 
openly affirmed as arising out of human contemplation and witness, whereas 
his discussion of causality is necessarily more mysterious due to the incapaci- 
ty of human contemplation. Although this may seem out of place, having 
until now focused on the Godhead, it is an essential element of Gregory's 
Trinitarian theology. 





39 Hillis, *Pneumatology and Soteriology,” 195-96. As I will show in Chapter 4 Grego- 
ry also devotes no small attention to the relationship between the Spirit and Son in the 
economy. 

40 Carm. 1.1.3.29-31, trans. Sykes, Poemata Arcana, 12. Bouóv voto" bréraupe, то 
dé ллебу тшу ÉAeutev, oic Oa Kal ёу YAWOoNOL лор©с метелет éuepto0n, ойцо 
фёроу Өєӧтптос̧, ӧт ёк y00vóc GATO Zooujp. 

^! On the benefits of more diverse models on the Trinity, and against those presented by 
Torrance and Zizioulas, see Najeeb G. Awad, “Between Subordination and Koinonia: 
Toward a New Reading of the Cappadocian Theology,” Modern Theology 23, no. 2 (2007): 
191—204; 198—99 in particular. Although he is concerned to demonstrate the diversity of 
the Cappadocians as well, his comments throughout are instructive. See also Zizioulas, J. 
Being as Communion (Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1985), 27—49; Torrance, 
Trinitarian Faith, 238-41 per Awad for an example of those arguments he opposed. 
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For Gregory, the beginning of the contemplative life, деорља, finds its 
beginning in the baptism of the believer. From this initialising moment, the 
believer is sent into a dynamic movement of purification and illumination 
that proceeds towards knowledge of the divine. However, a note of caution 
undergirds this. In the post-baptismal struggle to restore the divine image 
fused to the creaturely capacities of the believer, the temptation of a shortcut 
constantly re-asserts itself in the form of using discursive reasoning to arrive 
at knowledge of the divine.? Gregory's caution regarding pursuit of the 
knowledge of God, particularly by those with enough knowledge to place 
themselves or others into danger, is explicit; but equally so is his belief that 
the baptised on the path of illumination can persevere. This is expressed con- 
cisely in his oration on baptism, which it is worthwhile to quote at length and 
to bring into tension with two points from Gregory's writings on the Spirit: 


Accept in addition to this resurrection, judgment, and justice of God's righteous standard: 
this will be light for whose thought is purified, that is, God seen and known, proportionate 
to the measure of their purity, which we name the kingdom of heaven; but darkness for 
those who blind their reason, that is, estrangement from God, proportionate to their dim- 
sightedness.^ 


The means of this perseverance takes the form of reception of the grace of the 
Trinity. The Trinity as revealed in contemplation is revealing itself to the 
baptised, purified and illuminated. However, what is especially crucial is 
that this self-reference as purification towards knowledge of the Trinity is 
accomplished through the intercession of the Spirit. This is evident in the 
Fifth Theological Oration: 


And again: “We do not know how to pray as we ought, but the Spirit himself intercedes for 
us with sighs too deep for words.” And again: “I will pray with the Spirit but I will pray 





? See Dayna Kalleres, “Demons and Divine Illumination: A Consideration of Eight 
Prayers by Gregory of Nazianzus,” VC 61:2 (2007), 169ff for a thorough treatment of the 
interaction of divine knowledge, human purification, and malefic temptation in Gregory’s 
thought. See also Ruether, Rhetor and Philosopher, 138. 

8 Kalleres, “Demons,” 174-75. 

44 Or. 40.45. Winslow posits that the passage from which the above is selected “spells 
out in detail the whole scope of God’s salvific activity.” We should exercise a degree of 
caution in over-reading Winslow here. While Or. 40.45 certainly spells out the scope of 
God’s saving activity in the economy, the passage itself and Winslow’s comments on the 
immediately prior pages all point away from reading Or. 40.45 as a blueprint for salvation. 
See Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 39, 41. SC 358, 306. Aéyov лрос тото 
йуйотаоуу, Koplow, йутолобооу tots dSikatotg toh Оеоб otabuots. Tavtnv dé 
eivat фс toic kekaðapuévois tiv óu&vouav, toutéott Ocóv брфџембу те Kal 
ywookóuevov, KATA ттүу åvañoyiav тйс kaO0apórnroc, © Өтү Kai Bactrkelav одрамбум 
óvouátGouev: окбтос SE TOTS TUPAMTTOVOL TO TYELOVLKOV, TOUTEOTLV GAOTELWOLV 
Оғо? катй тђу dvaroylav Tis еутеддеу @и3Алюл{ос. 

55 See Or. 23.11. 
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with the mind also” — meaning, in mind and spirit. Worshipping, then, and praying in the 
Spirit seem to me to be simply the Spirit presenting prayer and worship to himself. 


The Spirit's involvement in actualising the contemplative life of the believer, 
and by extension all knowledge of the Trinity, is not limited to the initialising 
moment of baptism. On the contrary, it is the ongoing action of the Spirit in 
prayer and contemplation that actualises the possibility of knowledge and 
completes the received image of the Trinity through the Spirit's inclusion. 
This subject of baptism, human reception and pursuit of knowledge, and the 
nature of the operation of the Spirit will be returned to repeatedly throughout 
this study, as it is this very knowledge and imitation that forms the stuff of 
salvation for Gregory. For now, this brief analysis serves to demonstrate the 
participatory nature of Trinitarian revelation, which is itself contingent on 
Gregory's broader Trinitarian theology of multiplicity of number and intel- 
lect, and of unity arising from a unanimity of will and an identity of nature 
and movement. 


B. Trajectories in the Fourth Century 


I. Soteriological Pneumatologies 


Whth the basic shape of Gregory's soteriological and pneumatological claims 
in mind, it 1s possible to turn to the intellectual history of these doctrines and 
their intersection in Gregory's thought. An exploration of the simple defini- 
tions of pneumatological activity in salvation as sustained in early fourth- 
century theologians shows that Gregory was working against a background of 
ongoing thought. He can be located as part of a gradual process of develop- 
ment of, and increasing concern for, the activity of the Spirit in the Greco- 
Roman East. Although Athanasius 1s consciously acknowledged as a prede- 
cessor, little evidence, whether textual or epistolary, exists to support a direct 
relation. However, it is hardly possible to deny that Athanasius and Gregory 
existed on the same trajectory. Demonstrating this requires a consideration, in 
brief, of the basic shape of the action of the Spirit. Marcellus of Ancyra, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Athanasius of Alexandria, and Didymus the Blind will be ex- 
amined here." There are others who could be included, from Origen and 





46 Or. 31.12, trans. Wickham, 125-26. SC 250, 298. Kai máňıv: “То yàp ті 
zpooevEÓue0o, kað’ д Set, ook otóouev, GAN abTO то Пудра улереутоухамећ, 
oxép iv otevayuois Aatos.” Kat, “MpooevEouat 1H  IIveouat, 
mpooevEouai dé kal TO vot," toov ёот(у, Фу vot kal Пуеуџалћ. TO оду ztpookuvetv 
TÔ IIvevuatt, fj tpocevyeoVat, оддеу GAAO etval uor galvetat, Tj aùtò avt viv 
£U0y1|v xpooóyew kal тђу zpooküvmnow. 

47 I am particularly grateful to the work of Francis Gautier for his discussion of the nov- 
elty (or not) of Gregory's focus on the divinity of the Spirit. See Francis Gautier, *Gré- 
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Gregory Thaumaturgus to Eusebius of Caesarea and Eunomius of Cyzicus, all 
of whom had an impact either on this trajectory as a whole or its development 
in Cappadocia with their own concepts of the action of the Spirit./? Their 
absence should not be taken as indicative of their degree of relevance to 
Gregory. Some, particularly Origen, Thaumaturgus, and Eunomius, had a 
more direct impact on Gregory than those under consideration here.” How- 
ever, they were not as concerned to establish a positive soteriological pneu- 
matology as those mentioned above. In establishing his credentials as a de- 
fender of the Spirit, Gregory is concerned to locate himself on a Nicene tra- 
jectory as a matter of legitimacy.?" Whether or not he had direct access to the 
texts of others in this trajectory is less significant than that these figures give 
a sense of the kind of positions being set out immediately prior to Gregory's 
own.?! 





goire l'innovateur? Tradition et innovation théologiques chez Grégoire de Nazianze," 
Revue D 'études augustiniennes et patristiques 53 (2007): 326 especially. 

48 Tabbernee offers some interesting possibilities for other influences, including noting 
echoes of Eusebius of Caesarea Maritima. William Tabbernee, “Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Montanism, and the Holy Spirit," in Re-Reading Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. Christopher 
Beeley; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press), 87—89. Leahy 
likewise demonstrates depth of Irenaeus’ pneumatology. Brendan Leahy, “‘Hiding behind 
the Works': The Holy Spirit in the Trinitarian Rhythm of Human Fulfillment in the Theol- 
ogy of Irenaeus," in The Holy Spirit in the Fathers of the Church: The Proceedings of the 
Seventh International Patristic Conference (ed. Denis Vincent Twomey et al; Dublin: Four 
Courts Press, 2010), 11—31. Similarly on Irenaeus, Jeffrey Finch, “Irenaeus on the Christo- 
logical Basis of Human Divinization," in Theosis: Deification in Christian Theology (ed. 
Stephen Finlan and Vladimir Kharlamov; Eugene: Pickwick, 2006), 86—103. On Gregory 
Thaumaturgus see Claudio Moreschini, / padri cappadoci: storia, letteratura, teologia 
(Rome: Città Nuova, 2008), 7—14. 

89 Gregory Thaumaturgus will be discussed later, but on Eunomius’ significance to es- 
pecially the situation at Constantinople see Richard Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and 
the Nicene Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 320—21. For a brief sum- 
mary of the soteriological dimensions of the Spirit in Origen see Henning Ziebritzki. 
Heilger Geist und Weltseele: Das Problem der dritten Hypostase bei Origenes, Plotin und 
ihren Vorláufern (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 203—5. 

50 On soteriological trajectories in the fourth century see Donald Fairbairn, “Patristic 
Soteriology: Three Trajectories," Journal of Evangelical Theological Society 50, no. 2 
(2007): 289—310. 

5! The argument has been made by others that, given his time in Caesarea Maritima, a 
young Gregory would have been exposed to the post-325 struggles of Athanasius and 
Marcellus, and potentially to the person of Didymus the Blind. Norris also speculated that, 
on the basis of some comments made in the Theological Orations, that Gregory had 
knowledge of at least some of Cyril of Jerusalem's catechetical orations during his stay in 
Palestine. While this may be taken as evidence in favour of the selection, it is not the 
motivation behind it. See in particular Norris, Faith Gives Fullness, 2-3. 
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1. Marcellus of Ancyra 


The first example to be examined of a fourth-century pneumatology with 
soteriological implications is that of Marcellus of Ancyra and the fragments 
of his Ast. This work is dated around 335 when it was presented to Constan- 
tine, before Marcellus’ deposition and exile in 336 for Sabellianism.* Little 
is known of Marcellus’ early life except that he was born around 285 and that 
he was a participant in the Council of Nicaea. It is the period after this which 
Is of concern here: the reception of his work, the increasing influence of the 
Homoians, and his own absence from the dedication of the Holy Sepulchre 
collided to result in his exile in 336.5? While Marcellus continued to write 
after his exile and later restoration to his see of Ancyra, it is the early date of 
Ast. which causes it to be of interest. Although the thorough working-out of 
the Spirit did not begin in earnest until later in the fourth century, Ast. pro- 
vides an insight into a moment long prior, the theological content of which 
has only been intermittently engaged. In Ast., Marcellus seeks to affirm 
above all else the unity of the Godhead.? This fundamental investment that 
God is a monad is normative for all of Marcellus’ claims in Ast. It is as a 
consequence of investment in the monad that he must argue the divinity of 
the Spirit and of its role in salvation. In this exploration, three things will be 
examined: the terms with which he expresses his argument; the account of 
divine action he creates with these terms; and his interpretation of biblical 
texts in support of this account. 

The theological content of bado0taots and ov0ta provided the problemat- 
ic background, though not the basis for, Marcellus’ arguments. Lienhard 
writes that they were “not words that Marcellus used naturally in his theolo- 





52 Sara Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra and the Lost Years of the Arian Controversy 325— 
345 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 100. See also Manlio Simonetti, La crisi 
ariana nel IV secolo (Rome: Institutum patristicum Augustinianum, 1975), 132; Hanson, 
Search, 217; Joseph Lienhard, Contra Marcellum: Marcellus of Ancyra and Fourth- 
Century Theology (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press of America, 1999), 4; 
Timothy Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1984), 
240-42. The question of exactly when the deposition occurred is in question, but despite 
Socrates' statement in HE 2.42, 335—336 is far more probable than 330. 

53 Lienhard offers an extensive account of Marcellus’ biography and the theological 
consequences therein in Lienhard, Marcellus, 1. For a valuable insight into questions of 
dating, exegesis, and Marcellus’ thought generally see Joseph T. Lienhard, “The Exegesis 
of 1 Cor 15:24—28 From Marcellus of Ancyra to Theodoret of Cyrus,” VC 37 (1983): 342 
in particular. 

54 Michel René Barnes, “The Fourth Century as Trinitarian Canon,” in Christian Ori- 
gins: Theology, Rhetoric and Community (ed. Lewis Ayres et al; London: Routledge, 
1998), 53. 

55 Ayres' turn of phrase sums it up best: Marcellus sought to preserve unity in the God- 
head “in ways that may have made even Athanasius blanch.” Ayres, Nicaea, 62. 
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gy." The majority of theological usage for both occurs in quotations. While 
Marcellus is insistent on their singularity, his theology is articulated in terms 
of Sivas (power) and évépyetua (activity). Power, in Marcellus’ thought as 
preserved in Ast., refers to power in the sense shared by his Eusebian oppo- 
nents: it is the source of activity. The Godhead is a single 5Uvautc, from 
which the Word and Spirit are experienced as distinct ёуёрүғі uóvn.” As 
évéoyela uóvn, Marcellus also depends on Jn 15:26 and the “procession” of 
the Spirit from the Father.? The Spirit then receives its SuaKovlia (mission) 
from the Son.® In this account, there is one source of action (which is to say 
one Svauts) and the Spirit has a distinct existence as évéoyeta only. The 
appearance of distinction is only nominal: the members of the Trinity may be 
apprehended as distinct only by their actions in the economy — no ontological 
change takes place as a result.é! The problems of this terminological edifice, 
its incapability of providing any account of divine individuation chief among 
them, are exacerbated when considering Marcellus’ account of the ‘how’ and 
‘why’ an évépyeua acts in creation. Now that this basic rendering of Marcel- 
lus’ terms has been established, it is possible to understand what he does with 
them. 

If the terms with which Marcellus expressed himself are unexpected, the 
argument he then constructs is perhaps more foreseeable with even a limited 
knowledge of his circumstances. Although Marcellus’ understanding of the 
Trinity firmly places the Spirit within the Godhead, due to the fragmentary 
nature of his works it is difficult to determine what the role of the Spirit in 
salvation history was for him. The contours of his soteriology found in Fr. 
107, 110, 111, 117 are suggestive, however. Within them there is a strong 
emphasis on deification and upon the restoration of mankind through the 
incarnation.® With the incarnation, a second economy is created, an economy 





56 Fr, 81-83; 96; 97 for occurrences of отоо, and Fr. 63; 66; 69; 74 for occurrences of 
bmdotaots. See Lienhard, Marcellus, 53—62. It was Ast. itself which may be credited with 
shattering the strained consensus over óuoovotogc in the East. See G.L. Prestige, God in 
Patristic Thought, 222. 

57 Ayres suggests that the term may have been chosen by Marcellus in an attempt to un- 
dermine their *two-power" theology. Ayres, Nicaea, 64. 

58 Fr, 52; 61. Lienhard’s translation of Svvauts and évépyeua as power and active 
power respectively is shared by Ayres. 

Fr, 66; 67. Lienhard, Marcellus, 53. See also Hanson, Search, 229 for an account of 
Eusebius’ misunderstanding of Marcellus’ pneumatology. 

60 Fr, 67 

ё! The apparent modalism of this model is addressed by Ayres: “Marcellus should not 
be interpreted within the context of modern psychologies in which the distinct experience 
of reason occurs only by way of logical abstraction. In some ancient psychologies one 
could speak of distinct faculties within a whole.” Ayres, Nicaea, 63. 

62 Lienhard, Marcellus, 64. 
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of the flesh.9 Alongside this second economy, a further, third economy of the 
Spirit is begun. In no case is the prior economy annulled by the next: the 
eternality of the single óvajuc is not compromised by the appearance in 
ёуёрүғ uóv of successive economies in the order of salvation.“ The Spirit 
is an inspirational and revelatory évéoyeva borne out in the Apostles and then 
the church after Christ is risen.9 This extensive characterisation of the Spirit 
is largely absent from the fragmentary account presented in Ast., although the 
lengthy treatments in /nc. Ar., a work now believed to be by Marcellus or his 
disciples as late as 370, strongly links together the investiture of the Spirit in 
man with the incarnation. When attention is given to the scriptural content 
of Marcellus’ argument, the soteriological role of the Spirit, laid out in Jnc. 
Ar., is seen to be active in this earlier work. 

While Marcellus cites widely from biblical sources in Ast., his engagement 
with three passages mentioned in Fr. 66 and 68 are of interest to the role of 
the Spirit in salvation history: Jn 15:26, 16:13-14, and 20:22. A notable 
point, to be developed later, is that Gregory is often given credit for having 
developed the divinity of the Spirit from Jn 15:26. On a generous reading of 
Marcellus, this is not so. However, Marcellus’ exegetical technique is bound 
up with both his own theological investments in a divine monad, though 
equally with the significance of meaning from multiple plain sense readings 
of scripture.’ The first two of these passages describe the procession and 
commissioning of the Spirit as already seen in Marcellus" pneumatology: in 
Jn 15.26, the Spirit еклоређобол from the Father, and in Jn 16:13-14 the 
mission of the Spirit is received from the Son. In Jn 20:22, however, the Spir- 
it is shown as being given directly by the Son — a point of which Marcellus 
makes much in Fr 68. If the idea of a concurrent economy of the Spirit is 
accepted in light of wider textual situation created by /nc. et c. Ar., however, 
it is clear from Marcellus' biblical allusions that the Spirit operates in a pro- 
cess of the salvation of believers begun after the resurrection. 





63 Fr, 73. 

64 See Aloys Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition Vol I: From the Apostolic Age to 
Chalcedon (trans. John Bowden; London: A.R. Mowbry & Co., 1975), 282 for a treatment 
of this topic in Marcellus' extended corpus. Lienhard's suggestion that a third economy is 
speculative is not supportable if /nc. Ar. was written by Marcellus. See Lienhard, Marcel- 
lus, 53. 

65 Inc. Ar., 9. Grillmeier, Christian Tradition, 282. 

66 See Hanson, Search, 222 for a treatment of the pitfalls of ascribing Inc. Ar. to a par- 
ticular author. However, in moving towards what a Marcellan soteriological pneumatology 
might look like, it is still a valuable resource, even if it may be attributed to his students. 

67 For more on fourth-century exegesis see Ayres, Nicaea, 32-33. On the immediate 
controversies in which Marcellus’ arguments and language arose see Rowan Williams, 
“The Logic of Arianism,” Journal of Theological Studies 34 (1983): 56ff. 

68 Lienhard rejects both a distinct mission for the Spirit and a third economy. Lienhard, 
Marcellus, 53. 
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Marcellus’ account presents a number of problems, even to such a gener- 
ous analysis. Accepting that the more developed theology of Inc. et c. Ar. is 
representative of Ast., Marcellus’ concurrent economies do not provide а 
strong account of Trinitarian individuation inside or outside the economy. 
Though he had to assign some soteriological role to the Spirit, it was of more 
concern to Marcellus to demonstrate the perfection of a Spirit which proceed- 
ed from the Father, and in so doing contribute to an argument for divine uni- 
ty. What comes across most strongly in this is that, although Marcellus has to 
provide such a reckoning of the divinity and action of the Spirit, the account 
he offers (explored above) is inadequate. In this light, it is telling that Marcel- 
lus’ account of economy is in no small part conditioned by how his stance on 
the Spirit is understood. He did away with a single economy of salvation in 
which all three persons of the Trinity are uniquely active. The economies 
Marcellus presented are the only indicators of unique action. Having cast off 
a unique mission for the Spirit, there can be no third economy. Eusebius, 
commenting on Marcellus’ argument, felt that he had not distinguished the 
Spirit from the Son.9? This is suggestive of the difficulty faced by Marcellus 
and those who would come after him: the account of salvation that they pro- 
vide must do justice to (at least their conception of) the internal life of the 
Godhead. That account of salvation, as seen so clearly in Marcellus’ consid- 
eration, is dictated by that internal life, however. While Marcellus is the first 
in the fourth century to attempt to incorporate the place of a divine Spirit, his 
theological commitment to the monad obscures some of the commendable 
characteristics of his account. 

Having examined Marcellus’ terms, account, and the exegesis that sup- 
ports it, some conclusions may be drawn from this necessarily brief reap- 
praisal of Marcellus' Ast. When considered with respect to later works, there 
is a soteriological role for the Spirit in Marcellus’ Ast. He sought to define 
and defend the conception of the Godhead as a monad and undertook to use 
the divinity of the Spirit as one of the proofs of this. Those terms with which 
he most clearly expresses himself, &Uvojuc and évépyeta, and many of the 
biblical texts to which he alluded, are products of his opponents’ and his own 
very focused theological investments. The result, a fully divine Spirit, sent by 
the Father, who participates in the deification of believers after the resurrec- 
tion is a formula that belies its early date of 335. Despite this, it is an ex- 
tremely rudimentary account; and, given the account just explored, it might 
be suspected Marcellus did not really want to offer a fuller one. His exegesis 
and individual investments required that he do so, and its presentation is 
incidental to his larger point. It is, however, present at a time that pre-dates 
the most commonly recognised works on the Spirit. In the same way, it points 
forward towards Gregory's own efforts. The reliance on Jn 15:26 to provide a 





® See Ecclesiastical Theology, 3.5. 
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scriptural basis for the divinity of the Spirit, so often attributed to Gregory 
himself, found its first expression in Marcellus. In a more tenuous fashion, 
the Spirit receiving its “mission” from the Son parallels Gregory’s own desire 
to see the Spirit as an agent of salvation. While it is unlikely that Gregory 
ever interacted with Marcellus, the latter’s works highlight that Gregory was 
not as novel in his aims as sometimes contended. 


2. Cyril of Jerusalem 


The next subject, Cyril of Jerusalem, could hardly be more different than 
Marcellus. His aims differed radically: whereas Marcellus was concerned 
with the unity of the Godhead, Cyril — in his utterly different milieu — was 
keen to ward off any suggestion of Sabellianism in his account of divine 
unity. Bishop of Jerusalem from 348 until his death in 386/7, Cyril was a 
figure who stood outside traditional categories of the period." While his 
tenure as bishop was fraught — he was deposed, restored, exiled and again 
restored onwards from 357 — he was traditionally read as a Homoiousian. His 
contemporaries presented many views of his allegiances; but rather than 
dwell on an attempt to categorise him, it is best to regard him as a figure with 
strong investments in traditional emphases of distinction as evinced by the 
Eusebians, who still sought a clearer, more coherent account that went unmet 
until late in Cyril’s career.’! His Cat. were delivered to newly baptised Chris- 
tians some time around 351, making them didactic in character — in contrast 
with the apologetic seen in Ast.” This precludes simple comparisons between 
the two works. Cyril and Marcellus were aiming at different targets with their 
respective works. These differences in method, and their attendant individual 
innovations, comprise the most appropriate locus for comparison. The most 
basic underlying theological investment of their pneumatology, namely to 
assert the inclusion of the Spirit in the Godhead and affirm its role in salva- 
tion, are the same. This concern for the divinity of the Spirit evinced in Cat. 
16 and 17 — which best preserve Cyril’s soteriological pneumatology — and 
the substantial role in salvation assigned to the Spirit both within and beyond 
baptism are striking, and remain indispensable for charting the soteriological 





70 Ayres, Nicaea, 153. 

71 Ayres emphasizes Cyril's ability to test even flexible categories and offers a concise 
summation of Cyril’s career in support of this. See Ayres, Nicaea, 154. For a more tradi- 
tional account of Cyril see Hanson, Search, 398—413; Anthony A. Stephenson, “St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem's Trinitarian Theology," in StPatr 11 (1972), 234-41; Robert C. Gregg, 
“Cyril of Jerusalem and the Arians,” in Arianism: Historical and Theological Reassess- 
ments (Reprint) (ed. Robert С. Gregg; Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 2006), 85—109. 

72 For more on the dating of the Cat. see Alexis Doval, “The Date of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem’s Catecheses,” Journal of Theological Studies 48 (1997): 129-32. 
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pneumatology of the period.” In exploring this account, there are two points 
to consider: first, the scripture-focused, style of Cat. 16 and 17; second, how, 
in presenting this self-limited, didactic account, Cyril still makes striking 
points about the activity of the Spirit. 

The distinctive character of Cyril’s work is apparent from the style with 
which he did (or did not) express his argument. It is this that serves as the 
entry point into this unusual figure: his methodological use of self- 
interpreting scriptural references must be grasped. Whereas Marcellus’ theo- 
logical framework hinged on the use of the terms SUvautc and évépyeua to 
support his demonstration of the singularity of олостаоис and ovoía in the 
Godhead, Cyril insisted that inquiry into nature was meddlesome.” If the 
nature of the Spirit was written in the Scriptures, the newly baptised to whom 
Cyril spoke would already know it. There was no need to venture such ques- 
tions otherwise. His lack of engagement with these terms, whose currency 
among various theological factions variously freighted this language with 
meaning, did not prevent Cyril from speculating on questions with which 
those terms were often associated; rather, it merely demonstrates Cyril’s 
studious abstention from language of whose utility and meaning he may have 
been uncertain.” 

Cyril’s lack of engagement with the theological grammar of the period is 
supplemented by his emphasis on scriptural quotations. Long sections of the 
Cat. 16 and 17 are composed entirely of citations from wide-ranging scriptur- 
al sources. The titular genre of the Cat. assumes the didactic role of scripture 
with supposedly self-explanatory passages, but for Cyril they serve a further 
function. Through the citation of scriptural verses, which often appear some- 
what disparate, he creates frameworks for interpretation that rely upon the 





73 Hanson notes Cyril as one of a pair of “interesting exceptions.” Hanson, Search, 743. 
Kharlamov also notes that while Cyril refers to the deifying action of the Spirit, it goes 
entirely unexplained. Vladimir Kharlamov, “Rhetorical Application of Theosis in Greek 
Patristic Theology,” in Partakers of the Divine Nature: The History and Development of 
Deification in the Christian Traditions (ed. Michael Christensen et al; Madison: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press, 2007), 115. 

™ Cat. 16.24. 

75 This is one point in Day’s otherwise excellent analysis of Cyril’s pneumatology that 
is potentially problematic. She writes, “The closest Cyril gets to discussing the nature and 
substance of the Spirit is when refusing the notion that he is a creature or that he is an 
emanation.” Day astutely observes that open theological engagement with this language is 
not part of Cyril’s agenda. He certainly does engage with the questions of individuation 
(he affirms that the Spirit is in itself, and is not many spirits in scripture) and status (the 
Spirit is equally honoured) which those terms were intended to address. This may be Day’s 
meaning, in any case. See Juliette Day, “Cyril of Jerusalem on the Holy Spirit,” in The 
Holy Spirit in the Fathers of the Church (ed. Denis Vincent Twomey et al; Portland: Four 
Courts Press, 2010), 83. 
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reception of each successive passage.” There is little cross-over between 
Cyril’s scriptural citations and those of Marcellus, though it is possible to 
speculate that this is attributable to Eusebius’ selective quotations of Marcel- 
lus’ work. There is, however, a noteworthy parallel in their use of Jn 16:13— 
14, which they cite to similar purpose." While Marcellus and Cyril both use 
these verses to demonstrate identity, Cyril moves from affirming a single 
faith and salvation to insisting, as noted above, that there be no further in- 
quiry into the nature of the Godhead. While there is not the space for an ex- 
tended treatment of the numerous proof texts shared by the theologians in this 
study, this example neatly demonstrates the capacity for shared investments 
and texts, accompanied by similar but utterly divergent readings. 

Turning to the second point of consideration regarding this account, what 
Cyril wished to say of the Spirit often seems obscured as a result of his meth- 
od. Cyril did not wish to venture much beyond the written text, but he did 
wish the believer to find a certain meaning in those writings. While there 1s 
not space in this study to delve into all the nuances of his exegesis, awareness 
of certain elements must inform any reading going forward. In Cat. 16.3-4, 
Cyril affirms the unity of the Spirit in itself. By this he meant that there is 
only one Spirit spoken of in the scriptures, despite its many operations. This 
Spirit sanctifies, enlightens and inspires. Cat.16.5 precedes a later declama- 
tion against numerous heresies concerning the Spirit, and in Cat. 16.5 Cyril 
reiterates the impossibility of articulating the badotaots of the Spirit. So, he 
speaks apophatically: he denies a range of heresies before turning to his cita- 
tion of scriptural verse, constructing a more positive portrait which affirms 
the traits suggested in Cat. 16.2. 

The Spirit Cyril offers is intimately bound up in the occasion on which he 
speaks of it. Beginning from the unity of the Godhead, he presents a Spirit 
whose operation in those present begins in baptism, but who seals, inspires 
and purifies throughout their lives and throughout the whole of the church. 
This is a Spirit that acts in salvation in some way, and with its own identity 
distinguished from that of the Father and Son. In asserting this distinction, 
Cyril at once demonstrated his concern for the divinity of the Spirit and for 
its role in salvation. In Cats. 16.3, 17.2, 17.5, 17.29, and 17.33, the Spirit 
speaks on its own; Cyril wishes to emphasise that the Spirit is not itself spo- 
ken and that it undertakes its various operations in itself. It undertakes a mul- 
tiplicity of operations, but it is not a multiplicity of spirits: it is a single sub- 
sistence worthy of honour equal to the Father and Son, as evinced by its op- 





7 Day highlights this genre-coded replacement of discursive argument with mutually 
self-interpreting sequences of quotation. Day, “Cyril of Jerusalem," 78. 

7 Cat. 16.24. 

7$ Cat. 16.22. 
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erations in the economy of salvation. Despite his underlying investment in 
the unity of the Godhead, Cyril exceeded the image presented by Marcellus 
quite obviously in this regard. Cyril is at pains to demonstrate the distinct, 
personal role of the Spirit in the lives of his audience while also maintaining 
the mysterious unity of the Godhead. However, Cyril’s account was thin on 
the detail of what might be identified as a crucial role for the Spirit. These 
passages affirming the individuality of the Spirit, and its role as sanctifier and 
not sanctified — a point which will be of great consequence in later accounts, 
and in Gregory's thought — are few in number. Whether as a result of genre or 
intent it is a broad, but not a deep, treatment of the economic action of the 
Spirit. 

This consideration of Cyril has been brief by necessity, but it has covered 
his overall method and his treatment of the Spirit in the two relevant texts, 
Cat. 16 and 17. Cyril’s work also yielded another surprising early account of 
a divine Spirit engaged in the work of salvation. In two lectures steeped in the 
traditions of their genre, Cyril offered an image of a Spirit that seals, inspires 
and sanctifies believers in and beyond baptism. This was a Spirit which was 
to be glorified alongside Father and Son and which — crucially for this project 
— speaks. This working-out occurred with little reference to the theological 
grammar of the time, from a theologian who defies even the most generously - 
defined categories. Restricting the terms of his argument to those which 
could, in his view, be shown in scripture, his is a more forceful account than 
seen in Marcellus even if only because it achieves a similar end — the implied 
divinity of the Spirit — without recourse to the monad. Cyril was concerned to 
show that the Spirit can stand on its own. He offers a fuller, albeit still rather 
wan, account of divine individuation for the Spirit in salvation. Although 
Cyril and Marcellus set their sights on considerably different targets, in their 
attempts to describe a divine Spirit at work in salvation they should surprise: 
though often overlooked, in many ways they resemble the more developed 
accounts which came after them. Many of the parallels with Gregory's writ- 
ings are superficialities dependent on widely shared terms. However, despite 
the caution of his account, Cyril was concerned to emphasise that these terms 





79 Ayres suggests that Cyril may be hinting at the Spirit as “undiminished giver.” Fur- 
ther note the absence of such a doctrine from Marcellus’ account except by implication, 
with the identification of Spirit with a divine monad. See Lewis Ayres, “The Holy Spirit as 
*Undiminished Giver’: Didymus the Blind's De Spiritu Sancto and the development of 
Nicene pneumatology," in The Holy Spirit in the Fathers of the Church (ed. Denis Vincent 
Twomey et al; Portland: Four Courts Press, 2010), 65. 

8° Day writes of apparent exclusion that, “at key points where some nuanced distinc- 
tions between the Persons might have been made, Cyril studiously avoids them." It is 
precisely a lack of nuanced distinctions, coupled with Cyril's assumption that his audience 
would follow the implications of his sequences of scriptural references, which weakens his 
account. See Day, "Cyril of Jerusalem," 83. 
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of the Spirit’s operation were at least appropriate to it and not the manifesta- 
tion of an activity, or of a monad. 


3. Athanasius of Alexandria 


Having explored two often-overlooked early accounts, attention can now be 
given to a more widely studied treatise: Athanasius’ Ep. Serap. This work 
consists of three letters from Athanasius to Serapion, bishop of Thmuis in 
Egypt, written in 359 to 360.8! Although these letters preserve the most de- 
veloped articulation of his soteriological pneumatology, the nature of Athana- 
sius’ investments require retrospection, and consideration of other works — 
particularly the double apology of /nc.—Gent. and the later Or. c. Ar. Written 
against the pneumatology of the троликоћ, so-called by Athanasius because 
their metaphorical exegesis reduced (in his eyes) the Spirit to a ministering 
angel, these letters represent the fullest presentation of Athanasius’ pneuma- 
tology and his attempts to articulate its soteriological content.? In them, he 
demonstrated the full integration of a divine Spirit into his theology — a pro- 
cess which saw its beginning in Or. c. Ar., but the roots of which debate may 
be found as far back as Marcellus’ 451.83 

Marcellus’ and Cyril's soteriological pneumatologies were related to their 
larger investments, but their presentation was utterly indivisible in the for- 
mer, and almost entirely separate in the latter. Demonstrating the comparative 
simplicity of those accounts, Athanasius presented a fully integrated doctrine 
of salvation with one of the Spirit. This intersection occurs as an outworking 
of an already established and integrated position on the intersection of Chris- 
tology and soteriology — to the extent that these latter two are blurred. While 
such blurring is necessarily a characteristic of any account as technically 
proficient as Athanasius’, it presents a problem for an abbreviated study of 
this nature. A failure to grapple with the soteriology upon which his pneuma- 
tology rested leads, at worst, to a caricature. Attempting to provide an ac- 
count of it, however, strains the limits of what can be communicated here. 
This being the case, attention will be given to the part of Athanasius’ account 
that is weighted towards the Spirit, while making clear those areas that came 
about prior to Ep. Serap. Undertaking this exploration, there are three key 
areas to consider. First, Athanasius’ method, in particular the theological 
grammar and the nature of his higher-level investments. Second, how these 





81 Claudio Moreschini et al, Early Greek and Christian Literature: A Literary History, 
vol. 2 (trans. Matthew. J. O'Connell; Peabody: Hendrickson, Inc., 2005), 41. For a valua- 
ble comment on this see K. Anatolios, Athanasius: The Coherence of His Thought (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1998), 90. 

€ Timothy Barnes, Athansius and Constantius: Theology and Politics in the Constan- 
tinian Empire (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1993), 133. 

83 Anatolios, Athanasius, 114. 
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investments are expressed in the soteriological formulations which he pre- 
sents in Ep. Serap., and how this is reflective of his earlier work. Third, hav- 
ing grasped how this earlier investment manifested in Ep. Serap., how Atha- 
nasius’ pneumatology was integrated with it. 

This examination will therefore begin by considering Athanasius’ theolog- 
ical grammar, and the investments that necessitate the interfacing of doc- 
trines. What is most striking about Athanasius’ soteriological pneumatology 
is this melding of ostensibly distinct doctrines. Like Marcellus and Cyril, he 
is concerned to show the divinity of the Spirit. Unlike Marcellus, he was at 
pains to do so in a way that preserved his ability to provide an account of 
divine individuation, though in the ebb and flow of argument this is less ap- 
parent than it is elsewhere. Unlike Cyril, Athanasius presented this argument 
with the same grammar he used for the Father and the Son; indeed, the nature 
of his argument is such that it demands it.5* This is borne out in Athanasius’ 
terminologies. By the time of Ep. Serap. he confidently asserted the Spirit as 
óuoovotoc with the Son, and by extension with the Еаћег. > Father and Son, 
and Son and Spirit share the same kind of unity. This arises from a senti- 
ment more similar to that of Marcellus than Cyril. For Athanasius’ larger 
doctrine of God, the Spirit cannot have been created, as this would introduce 
a mediating element either internal to the Trinity or external to it, between 
God and creation, other than the incarnate Christ.5 This focus on identity in 
the immanent Godhead yielded the somewhat perfunctory account of individ- 
ual action in the economy found in Marcellus’ writings. Athanasius, however, 
pressed on to propose economic action that is unique to the Spirit. Perhaps 
counter-intuitively, he argued for the close association of the Spirit with the 
Son. Thus while the Spirit is like the Father and the Son in qualities — sanc- 
tifies, and is not sanctified (1.22); seals, and is not sealed (1.23); is immuta- 
ble (1.26); is participated in and is unique in essence proper to the Father and 
the Son (1.27) — there are activities which are uniquely extended through the 





84 See Day, Cyril of Jerusalem, 83 for more on the distinction in the “vocabularies” 
Cyril uses for the Father, Son, and Spirit. 

85 Ep. Serap. 1.27, 26. As Prestige puts it, “[The Spirit] is impropriate to the Logos who 
is one, and impropriate to God who is one, and is homoousios with Him." See Prestige, 
God in Patristic Thought (London: William Heinemann, 1936), 218. It is worth noting that 
Athanasius, in Ep. Serap., did not refer to the Spirit as God, perhaps because like Cyril he 
wished to avoid the implication of Sabellianism. It should be further noted that Athanasius’ 
understanding of óuoovotoc was at times not strictly adherent to distinctions between 
отоо. and $xóotaotc. 

86 Ep. Serap. 1.2. 

87 Hanson concisely articulates Athanasius’ theological motive in these terms. However, 
he puts weight on Athanasius having been the first to have “faced squarely” the issue of 
the Spirit. Even if Marcellus and Cyril’s accounts are sufficiently problematic so as to not 
qualify, Origen surely does. See Hanson, Search, 748-49. 

88 Ep. Serap. 1.31. 
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Spirit that Athanasius identified in manner with the Son.® While Cyril was 
content to affirm that the likeness in honour of the Spirit implies its divinity, 
and assigned to it a role in salvation, his design was constrained by the inde- 
pendent vocabulary he used of the Spirit. Marcellus, in having to strongly set 
out unity with his unique vocabulary, rode over the individuation of the 
members of the Trinity entirely. To grasp the degree to which Athanasius’ 
account exceeded these others, attention must be paid to the action of salva- 
tion in which the Spirit participates, as he conceived it — that is to say, Atha- 
nasius’ soteriology. 

In approaching the second point of exploration, that of Athanasius’ sote- 
riological formations, a singular feature stands out as demanding attention: 
Athanasius’ soteriology begins from the incarnation. The immutable and 
transcendent Word, having taken on a body, is sacrificed in death — the con- 
sequence of man’s sin. Sin is atoned for through this sufficient sacrifice, 
which confers the qualities of the Word to the body.” Through this redemp- 
tion of the body, the source of sin is nullified. Salvation not only becomes 
possible through the incarnation (not a contentious argument), but the as- 
sumption of body becomes of definitive importance — Christology and soteri- 
ology run together. Hanson questions Athanasius’ investment in the Atone- 
ment, though Anatolios’ account offers a sound corrective. Hanson is quite 
right in arguing, “Athanasius pushes this act [redemption] back into the In- 
carnation..."?! When the first elements of this doctrine were presented in 
Inc.—Gent., the Spirit does not figure into this soteriological account. Howev- 
er, in Or. c. Ar., where Athanasius affirmed the divinity of the Spirit, human 
receptivity of the Spirit is likewise bound up 1n the incarnation. Just as the 
assumption of human flesh by Christ makes possible the salvation of humani- 
ty, his reception of the Spirit while incarnate makes possible the believer's 
reception of the Spirit. Thus, like his soteriology, his pneumatology begins 
from the incarnation. 

From this arises the third point of exploration: how this account, as pre- 
sented in Ep. Serap., integrated these investments into a soteriological pneu- 
matology. By making it possible for mankind to be suffused with the Spirit, 
the grace of the Spirit is secured, which in turn enacts the possibility of salva- 
tion evinced in the incarnation. In Ep. Serap. 3.4, Athanasius highlighted this 
in his argument that the Spirit has the Son, and the Son the Spirit. This is 
placed in the immediate context of assertions of the individuation of the Spir- 
it from the Son: essential operations of the salvation made possible through 
the incarnate Christ are thus joined to the Spirit and likewise secured, but the 





89 Ep. Serap. 1.30. 
?! Inc. 9-10. See Anatolios, Athanasius, 75—76. 
?! See Hanson, Search, 450. 
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Spirit maintains a separate identity.? While Athanasius affirms the reality of 
independent action by the Spirit in sanctifying, anointing, and divinising 
(1.24—25, 2.4), these actions in salvation are appropriate to the Spirit but not 
distinct. Although the elevation of the believer is achieved through the Spirit, 
it is achieved through the Spirit in the Son.? Athanasius did not stumble into 
the same morass as Marcellus. On the contrary, Athanasius’ investments did 
not permit him to say that the Son descended upon himself. However, he 
encountered Cyril’s problem from the other direction. He was unable to offer 
firm declarations of the specific action of the Spirit in salvation: his incarna- 
tional Christology swallowed up his soteriology, and the soteriological signif- 
icance of the Spirit necessarily reflects this. 

Having examined Athanasius’ method — his grammar and investments — 
and the material of his account — both his soteriology and pneumatology, in 
Ep. Serap. and elsewhere — it is possible to make some closing remarks on 
the comparison of this account with its predecessors. In a different letter to a 
different bishop, Athanasius might have further expounded on the specific 
action of the Spirit in salvation and built out his comments on its divinising 
activity. It is an account that he himself said in Ep. Serap. 4.23 was merely a 
starting point. His aims in writing Ep. Serap. necessarily placed his focus on 
demonstrating the divinity of the Spirit — figuring it into his larger soteriolog- 
ical framework is a matter of necessity dictated by that divinity. It is under- 
taken with aplomb, but by dint of his premise he necessarily minimised the 
Spirit in favour of the Son. Regardless, Athanasius is the first fourth-century 
theologian to affirm the divinity of the Spirit in a grammar shared by the 
Father and the Son, without resigning them to a monad.? He offered a grand 
account, only the most specific portion of which has been examined in detail 
here.” From this exploration, however, it is possible to assert this much: 
Athanasius was not the first to deal seriously with the place of the Spirit in 
the immanent Godhead and the economy of salvation, but at the time of his 
drafting the letters, his was the most capable account. Although moving 





92 Anatolios convincingly argues the role of the Spirit in “securing” grace in Athana- 
sius’ thought, though this does not further establish distinct operations. See Anatolios, 
Athanasius, 158—59. 

% Ep. Serap. 1.30. 

94 Hanson notes this blending of soteriology and Christology in Athanasius’ account. 
See Hanson, Search, 751—52. 

?5 On the distinctions between Athanasian and Cappadocian modes of Trinitarian argu- 
ment, see Barnes, “Trinitarian Canon," 60—61. Although he is not concerned with soterio- 
logical pneumatology, Barnes' observations are conceptually useful. 

96 Finch's comments on the де уто role of the Son highlight an especially interesting 
point of comparison that falls outside the remit of the present consideration. Jeffrey Finch, 
“Athanasius on the Deifying Work of the Redeemer,” in Theosis: Deification in Christian 
Theology, vol. 1 (ed. Stephen Finlan; Eugene: Pickwick, 2006) 120. 
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chronologically through these texts give evidence of development only in 
very minute, terminological ways, it is evident that each theologian sought to 
meet the same challenge — if the Spirit is part of the internal life of the God- 
head, how is this manifest in the economy of salvation? — on their own terms, 
in their own context. 

Suggesting the conceptual superiority of one account over another is not a 
result of direct comparison but the relative success of each account in doing 
justice to the internal life of the Godhead as revealed in scripture. By these 
lights, then, though Athanasius’ account may be regarded as distinctive and 
superior to those of Marcellus and Cyril, it is still limited by Athanasius’ 
emphasis on an incarnational Christology into which a soteriological pneu- 
matology had to be fitted. It presents a Spirit whose action in the economy is 
dependent on the Son in a way which somewhat exceeds Marcellus’ idea of 
the Son endowing the Spirit with its soteriological mission, although this 
belies the underlying assumption on Marcellus’ part of a monadic unity. This 
problem of dependency is one which Gregory would confront directly, and to 
which his underlying theological commitments, as discussed in the previous 
section, would allow a more thorough response. Didymus, rather than Atha- 
nasius, bears the strongest similarity to Gregory’s account. 


4. Didymus and a Contemporary Spirit 


Regarded as a dogmatic work, Didymus’ De Spiritu Sancto survives only in a 
Latin translation from Jerome, made in 384. Ambrose used it in 381, and it is 
clear that it must have been composed after 360, as it makes explicit refer- 
ence to the Macedonians.” This makes the text contemporary with much of 
Gregory's own early work, and similarities will quickly become apparent. 
Didymus was himself a student of Athanasius and the leader of the Alexan- 
drian school upon the latter's death in 373. Though De Trinitate must have 
been composed before 381, its dubious attestation to Didymus makes it a 
problematic subject for a brief survey such as this.?* While Spir.’s present 
form offers its own problems when addressing questions of authenticity, it 
remains an invaluable source of insight into a soteriological pneumatology 
contemporary with much of Gregory's own thought.?? In exploring Didymus" 





97 Moreschini and Noreli, Literature, 75. 

98 Tt is certainly worth highlighting that, if it is authentic to Didymus, the emphasis on 
the deifying action of the Spirit identified by Gross offers further parallels with Gregory. 
See Jules Gross, The Divinization of the Christian According to the Greek Fathers (trans. 
Paul A. Onica; Anaheim: A&C Press, 2002), 198. 

99 See Lewis Ayres, “The Holy Spirit as ‘Undiminished Giver’: Didymus the Blind’s 
De Spiritu Sancto and the Development of Nicene Pneumatology," in The Holy Spirit in 
the Fathers of the Church (ed. Denis Vincent Twomey et al; Portland: Four Courts Press, 
2010), 59 and Spir. 55 for Jerome's notes on his translation. 
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account, it is necessary to grapple with his use of participation (иєтоўт| or 
participatio) as a hermeneutic. Didymus’ use of participation language is not 
particularly remarkable, except in so far as it creates an important contrary. 
Gregory does not adopt this language of participation as a hermeneutic, de- 
spite it having its source in Origen.' This absence is especially notable in 
that Didymus and Gregory are roughly contemporary, had access to many of 
the same sources, and shared an investment in the divinity of the Spirit. !?! 
Bayliss goes so far as to argue that the *key concept" of Didymus' thought is 
the distinction between beings those which participate and those participated 
in.'? There is a clear difference in the use of this language between Didymus 
and Gregory, despite their chronological (and potentially physical) proximity. 

While superficially similar to that presented by Athanasius, what Didymus 
presents in Spir. is somewhat different from Athanasius’ earlier account. 3 It 
reads as a more thoughtful than Ep. Serap. As a result, though it does encoun- 
ter and respond to the Macedonians, Didymus is more content to consider 
questions rather than to present counter-arguments or proofs. The argu- 
ments that Didymus presented for the divinity of the Spirit are, however, 
quite similar to what was found in Athanasius, and to a lesser extent in Cyril. 
The Spirit bestows wisdom in Spir. 10, and sanctifies in Spir. 13; the Spirit 
does not participate in either wisdom or sanctification. By bestowing and not 
participating in sanctification, and indeed being incapable of participating in 
sanctification itself, the Spirit is known to be immutable as posited in Spir. 16 
and 19. That which is immutable belongs to the same substance as God, and 
thus the Spirit is divine. Didymus' reasoning to this end relied on the inter- 





100 Participation language rare in Gregory, including in the poetry that McGuckin has 
noted has the most “overt reliance on Origen's theology. See John McGuckin, “Gregory: 
The Rhetorician as Poet," in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections (ed. Jostein 
Bortnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 201, n. 25. Maslov notes an 
exception in Or. 2. See Boris Maslov, “The Limits of Platonism: Gregory of Nazianzus 
and the Invention of thedsis,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies (2012): 442. A nota- 
ble exception is in Or. 33 when he writes of how one can participate [wetéyet] in the Spir- 
it. Or. 33.17. SC 318, 194. While it is thus not wrong to speak of participation in the Spirit 
in Gregory's thought, it is not the technical use found in Didymus. 

101 On Didymus’ adaptation of participation language from Origen see especially Kellen 
Plaxco, "Participation and Trinity in Origen and Didymus the Blind," in Origeniana Un- 
decima: Origen and Origenism in the History of Western Thought (ed. Anders-Christian 
Jacobsen; Leuven: Peeters Press, 2016), 767—82. 

102 Grant Bayliss, The Vision of Didymus the Blind: A Fourth-Century Virtue Origenism 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 24. 

103 Tn his brief entry on Didymus, Swete writes that Didymus has succeeded “here and 
there" in making “new points." Despite his insight elsewhere, Swete overlooks Didymus' 
significant contributions. See Swete, Ancient Church, 222. 

104 Hanson describes it as, “not a full-blooded polemical work, but rather a considered 
treatise." Hanson, Search, 755. 
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pretation of proof texts familiar from Cyril and Athanasius: Eph 1:13-14; 
4:30; 1 Cor 1:24; Jn 17:11, and Mt 28:20. This language of participation (of 
in-dwelling) in the Spirit stands out. The participation of believers in the 
Spirit has sufficient weight for Didymus that he interprets Luke-Acts texts 
that had not before been considered in this way. Lewis Ayres highlights this 
point: “Didymus interprets all references to the Spirit's work among Chris- 
tians as equivalent to the Spirit's indwelling presence... a considerable num- 
ber of texts are offered from Luke-Acts, few of which had any previous ex- 
tensive use in Christian tradition.”!® Indeed, if this concept is overlooked, 
Didymus’ argument is quite similar to that of Athanasius, bar Didymus’ em- 
phasis on the Father and the Son sending the Spirit together in Spir. 26 and 
117. Swete and Hanson note this point of difference, with the former seeking 
to associate it with the filioque and the latter describing it as “an interesting 
and significant distinction" without saying more. 196 In adopting a hermeneutic 
of participation on behalf of the Spirit, Didymus not only opened new path- 
ways of exegetical inquiry but allowed for a more robust account of the ac- 
tion of the Spirit in the economy. In addition to this, Didymus’ account of 
action is notable for its parallels. 

The Spirit's bestowal of wisdom and sanctification offers the most recog- 
nisable, but also most well-worn track of Didymus' argument: God is the font 
of both wisdom and sanctification, and by participating in the Spirit the 
Christian is brought to God. The extremities of this line of argument are ap- 
parent in Cyril, and even more so in Athanasius. Didymus exceeded these, 
going yet further in his representation of the role of the Spirit. He, as noted, 
was reading accounts of indwelling as accounts of the Spirit, and saw its 
distinctive work in teaching (143) and the consolation of the sorrowful (123). 
Particularly notable, and distinctive of Didymus' style, is 84—86, in which he 
uses Lk 12:11—12 and 21:14-15 to argue that the wisdom taught by the Son is 
the wisdom of the Holy Spirit, and that the teaching of the Spirit is that of the 
Lord. Again, in 121—124, Didymus affirms the role of Son as mediator, and 
of Spirit as consoler. He affirms these as distinctive actions, but immediately 
shows that the Spirit is also mediator with reference to Rom 8:26—27.'?7 This 
latter proposition of alternative mediation is something that Athanasius was 
especially unwilling to do; mediation for him was only possible by way of 
Christ's humanity. 

It is rather ironic that Didymus, by allowing for an extension of co-activity 
to mediation, is able to offer an account of the distinct activity of the Spirit in 
the economy of salvation. This is a marked difference from his mentor Atha- 





105 See Ayres, Didymus, 59. 

106 See Swete, Spirit, 225; Hanson, Search, 755. 
107 Spir. 122. 

108 See Hanson, Search, 749. 
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nasius. These examples, and indeed all such examples of action of the Spirit 
that Didymus provides, returns to the affirmation of the unity in both action 
and essence of the immanent Trinity. In the first example, the Spirit teaches 
the wisdom of the Son, while the Father is all wisdom. In the second, the 
Spirit offers consolation, and the Father is all consolation. The Father who is 
all consolation sends the consoling Spirit to abide with the disciples of the 
Son. These occur naturally as a result of Didymus’ premise articulated above: 
the participation of Christians in salvation is their participation in the Spirit. 

Ultimately, Didymus was happy to place the Spirit in a meditative role. It 
is in this way that the account he offers gives a more organic image of a di- 
vine Spirit (even if it is not always entirely convincing). Whereas Athanasius 
was deeply concerned that the Word be exclusively mediating with creation, 
Didymus quite readily argues that if the Spirit is truly divine, the Spirit is 
equally capable of mediation. However, his position on this should not be 
taken too far. It is clear that he does not wish to imply anything other than 
identity of action in the immanent Godhead, nor imply a lack of mutual ac- 
tion in the economy. As outlined in the previous section, Gregory’s invest- 
ments included a stronger identification of the Spirit with distinctive opera- 
tions, though in a manner largely consistent with those which Didymus pro- 
posed. Such similarities should not be surprising, given that Didymus’ works 
examined here would be broadly contemporary with Gregory’s. This sort of 
parallel development does not diminish the contributions of either, but in- 
stead should serve to highlight those areas where Gregory did distinguish 
himself: in approaching the soteriological operation of the Spirit from the 
experience of the believer and seeking to refine the language so this might be 
better expressed. 


II. Conclusion 


While it is not possible to appreciate the full scope of these theologians’ 
thought in the brief outlines above, it is apparent that there was a progressive 
movement throughout the fourth century towards the accretion of language 
around the action of the Spirit. While uneven, owing to the wide range of 
theological and social investments at play, there is a trend towards equalising 
the importance of the Spirit with Christ as part of a wider Trinitarian agenda. 
When this is considered against Gregory’s simple definition, laid out in the 
introduction, some areas of contact are apparent. Throughout all these fig- 
ures, the Spirit secures an essential role in the salvation of the believer in 
tandem with Christ, while maintaining a distinct identity. While the quality of 
this role and of the distinction varies wildly, with regard to Marcellus in par- 
ticular, Gregory’s premise does not seem too alien. This tempering of expec- 
tations regarding his novelty is sorely needed. The most recent full study of 
Gregory’s pneumatology argues that the Theologian has been unfairly con- 
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sidered the product of a natural progression of fourth-century pneumatology, 
but this is not quite accurate.!” 

Recent studies of Gregory’s larger theological programme, including those 
which Opperwall cites to the contrary, recognise Gregory’s pneumatology as 
significant both within his own theology and as part of the development of 
Christian theology.!? Although some broader studies of the period do treat 
Gregory, and his pneumatology in particular, as either of a similar character 
with his immediate contemporaries or otherwise less significant than it is, 
many other studies avoid this tendency in no small part by engaging with 
more focused Nazianzus scholarship.!! On this basis, Gregory’s genuine 
contributions can only be appreciated in light of his reliance on an existing 
tradition. Norris" tentative moves to locate Gregory's contact with at least 
Athanasius and Cyril's works, and the person of Didymus, to his time in 
Caesarea Maritima may not be strictly verifiable; but Gregory's immersion in 
a Christian thought world still deeply impacted by the Nicene settlement and 
its aftermath can be readily asserted. In the following chapters, the discussion 
should be understood not just by Gregory's own often deceptively simple 
definitions of the Spirit, but in terms of the number of positions which in- 
formed it. Opperwall writes of his own study, “The reader may notice that... 
the historical context of Gregory's writings is often treated as of second- 
ary."!? He is right to point out how well advanced scholarship surrounding 
the immediate context of Gregory's writings is, but a failure to treat with the 
historical development behind Gregory easily leads to an overstatement of the 
novelty of the premise of his pneumatology, rather than encouraging close 
analysis of its contents. An acknowledgement of Gregory's intellectual fore- 
bears on this particular theological trajectory of a soteriologically-motivated 
Spirit tempers both expectation and analysis. 





109 Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 1—2. 

110 See in particular Beeley, Knowledge, 155., “it was Gregory who played a leading 
role in reestablishing the Spirit’s key position in subsequent Christian theology.” Also, 
McGuckin, Gregory, 305, “This [Orat. 31.10] was a new epoch in the history of Nicene 
theology.” 

11 Opperwall rightly identifies this tendency in Hanson, Search, 782; Also, Anthony 
Meredith, *The Pneumatology of the Cappadocian Fathers and the Creed of Constantino- 
ple,” in Irish Theological Quarterly 48 (1981): 46. Ayres, Nicaea, 284, n. 29 is an excel- 
lent example of this development. Although Ayres’ interest in the Cappadocians is here 
focused on Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, he defers to Norris’ assessment of Or. 31.10 as the 
“locus classicus” of Nazianzen’s theology. 

112 Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 7. 
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Chapter 2 


Salvation and the Spirit Between Athens and Nazianzus 


Chapter 2 considers the period between 362 and 371 to examine what lan- 
guage Gregory used in relation to his soteriological pneumatology in his 
earliest letters, encomiums, and orations. This period is dense with linguistic 
development, but is often considered bereft of theological ideas that can be 
readily placed in the categories of modern scholarship. However, not only is 
the linguistic development of the period indicative of the ongoing develop- 
ment of a discrete soteriological pneumatology, the logic of other more readi- 
ly identifiable developments in this period is consistent with the earliest inti- 
mations of a soteriological pneumatology. In order to draw this out, and to 
address relevant scholarship from Winslow, Althaus, Russell, Maslov, and 
Elm, the chapter has been divided into two.! The first half sets out the rela- 
tionship between the Spirit and metaphorical language in Gregory’s thought, 
and asserts the role of Gregory’s hermeneutics as the principal source of 
Gregory’s thought on what constitutes metaphor. The nature of metaphor in 
the context of Gregory’s thought is also addressed. The second half is fo- 
cused on Gregory’s introduction of 0écotc as a novel term, and the degree to 
which individual linguistic novelty suggests innovative thinking in itself. 
This interrogation of Gregory’s technical language, and the current scholar- 
ship around it, is accompanied by an analysis of the language utilised in his 
funeral orations. 


A. Early Metaphors for Salvation 


1. Assessing Metaphor in Gregory 


Gregory’s use of salvation language is more complex than the common 
(though not universal) scholarly emphasis on his introduction of Oéwous 





! Although he has much to say on the Spirit and salvation, Kärkkäinen only occassion- 
ally addresses Gregory. His extensive body of work on the subject is a valuable recovery 
none the less. See in particular Veli-Matti Kärkkäinen, ed., Holy Spirit and Salvation: The 
Sources of Christian Theology (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2010), 47; and 
Spirit and Salvation: A Constructive Christian Theology for a Pluralistic World, vol. 4 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2016), 30. 
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would suggest. This chapter will examine Gregory’s earliest articulations of 
salvation and demonstrate that Gregory produced a complex array of lan- 
guage that had at its base the action of the Spirit in the believer. These articu- 
lations eschew simple association with either his Christology or with an indi- 
vidual metaphor such as 0éwouc. Thus, while accepting Winslow’s assertion 
that Gregory possessed a “soteriologically oriented christology [...] centered 
upon his concept of [0#0015]” in principle, it should also be highlighed that 
the category of salvation exists as distinct from O£cotc. Further, that under- 
standing O£cotc as a functional rather than merely descriptive term requires 
moving past individual instantiations of language to appreciate the range of 
thought upon which Gregory was building his own theological grammar.? 

The problem presented by the breadth of Gregory's language is an endur- 
ing one. For the past forty years, Winslow's Dynamics of Salvation has con- 
tinued to influence how the role of the Spirit in Gregory's soteriology has 
been approached. Winslow's positioning of wots as the principal metaphor 
of Gregory's soteriology has conditioned the responses even of his critics. 
Winslow argues that O¢wous “became the one ‘shorthand’ metaphor under 
which all the other possible metaphors could be subsumed.”? McGuckin pos- 
ited that Winslow “is surely right in this hermeneutical perspective” on the 
grounds that it could accommodate divine descent and human ascent, given 
the “interchangeability” of ascent, vision, and cognition in Gregory.^ Howev- 
er, these are not the only metaphors of note in Gregory’s thought, and the 
degree of abstraction of Oéwouc necessary to include all possible soteriologi- 
cal metaphors, as Winslow argues, distances it from its use in Gregory’s 
works. A somewhat different way of thinking about metaphor can provide a 
means of resolving this. 

The account put forward by Lakoff and Johnson will be found useful in 
navigating the problem of metaphor in Gregory’s soteriological thought.? 
That is to say, it is useful to adopt the conceptualisation that metaphors are 
expansions which seek to explain or illuminate elements of human experi- 
ence. To this extent, metaphors may be said to be true in and of themselves, 
without compromising the integrity of their referent. This is not to suggest 
that Lakoff and Johnson present an account of truth that is identical to that 
which Gregory might have offered. However, this view of metaphor does 





2 Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 87. Winslow’s tendency to elevate certain meta- 
phors or symbols, to his detriment, is well highlighted by Hofer, ““Winslow’s insistence on 
the cross sounds like it is importing a later concern...” See Hofer, Christ, 182. 

3 Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 198. 

^ John McGuckin, “The Vision of God in St. Gregory Nazianzen,” in StPatr 32 (1998), 
147. 

5 George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1980), 3ff. 

6 Lakoff et al, Metaphors, 153-54. 
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allow greater justice to each individual instantiation of Gregory’s language, 
while permitting them to be related to an underlying experience.’ This model 
grants greater power to each metaphor, allowing that each in some way con- 
ditions perception, and behaviour as well.’ While this example stands outside 
the scope of their study, Lakoff and Johnson’s contention still holds true: 
later understandings of salvation came to rely on Gregory’s first instantiation 
of Ogwotg as definitive. On returning to the source of this language, a view so 
conditioned would naturally posit that Gregory's own use is as significant to 
him.? On the contrary, 0o otc was his metaphorical attempt to explicate the 
underlying experience of salvation and sat alongside a far wider range of 
language.!° The reduction of Өёо01с, and deification language more general- 
ly, to a mere “figure of speech" in itself demands as much.!! Furthermore, 
given the continuum in which Gregory's language has been continually 
adopted and adapted to occupy positions of significance, and even been 
equated directly with salvation, it seems necessary to allow for such. '? Ulti- 
mately, 0£co01c is a single metaphor and, as will be explored in Section 2.2, 
Is not the basis of Gregory's thought. 

Thus, while it is appropriate to assert that Өёоолс or Oeomoinots аге met- 
aphors for salvation, they are metaphors that appear rarely in Gregory's cor- 
pus and on this basis alone cannot be said to describe the entire content of his 
soteriology. Nor are they so encompassing as to obviate the need for Grego- 
ry's other metaphors. To undertake a linguistic shift away from speaking of 
salvation to speaking only of 0£cotc is to emphasise the metaphor over the 
experience of salvation as described by Gregory. To this extent, while it may 
be appropriate to speak of deification as salvation, in that deification as a 
translation attempts to capture the broad sense of many metaphors, far greater 
caution must be taken with Gregory's language in its context.” In particular, 





7 The reader should be cautioned therefore that future references to metaphor refer to 
the understanding put forward by Lakoff and Johnson. Those uses in quotations refer to the 
understandings held by their authors. 

5 Lakoff et al, Metaphors, 156 

? Ibid., 211. 

10 This is a stronger view of metaphor than that put forward by, for example, Soskice, 
for whom metaphors are, however significant, "figures of speech" which seek to address 
their subject in a “direct way" without “dissembling.” See Janet Soskice, Metaphor and 
Religious Language (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), 54—56. 

П As so identified by Russell, Deificiation, 13. 

12 See Verna Harrison, “Өёооіс as Salvation: An Orthodox Perspective," Pro Ecclesia 
6 (1997): 435. 

8 An excellent example of this is to be found in Christensen, who accuses those “who 
object to the ancient understanding of theosis” of trying to "solve the problem of theosis by 
simply omitting the term" or “objecting to passages about theosis in ancient texts.” While 
this is a valid concern, any attempt to ascertain the “ancient” meaning of деко is ill- 
served by using it to encompass a much wider body of language. Michael Christensen, 
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Winslow’s conclusions, in which he sets up дес as a six-fold metaphor, 
are somewhat problematic.'4 The apparent need for sub-dividing a single 
building block of Gregory’s language in itself highlights the inadequacy of a 
single metaphor. 

Russell accepts Winslow’s conclusions on a qualified basis, though this 

should not be taken as an endorsement of Winslow’s overall position, espe- 
cially in light of Russell’s own narrow area of interest in deification as de- 
fined by a range of technical terms. On this ground, it can be stated that while 
Winslow is right about 0£cotc, and that his conclusions are valid in so far as 
Oéwous is used in Nazianzus, it serves only to illuminate a single part of the 
experience of salvation. Furthermore, to isolate Gregory to a single metaphor 
on the basis of Lossky's work is to pass over the extensive development 
Owoc underwent after Gregory coined it, and to overstate the significance 
of 0£o016 to the point of making it a salvation category in itself — something 
which is not supportable on the basis of Gregory's early works. A conse- 
quence of this is a failure to distinguish between deification as an early meta- 
phor for salvation, and deification as encompassing all of salvation. This 
articulation necessarily depends on reading the interpretation of later figures 
such as Maximus or Gregory of Palamas back into Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Lossky, in discussing deification (“ог Owoc”), references Seraphimn of 
Sarov, Gregory of Nyssa, John Cassian, Macarius of Scetis, the 19th-century 
Theophanes, Isaac the Syrian (of the three stages of deification), John Clima- 
cus, Maximus Confessor, Evagrius Ponticus, Gregory Palamas, Symeon the 
New Theologian, Nicephorus, Gregory of Sinai, Mark the Hermit, Diadochus 
of Photike, and Basil of Caesarea as positive authorities. He does not mention 
Gregory of Nazianzus.'? Second, such restrictions limit the role of the Spirit. 
Winslow appears to have at once been aware of and fallen prey to this, writ- 
ing that: 
Browne and Swallow (NPNF, 7, р. 228) have commented that, for Gregory, Oéwoug is а 
“very strong expression to bring out the reality and intimacy of the Christian’s union with 
Christ as the result of the sanctifying grace by which all the baptized [sic] are made “раг- 
takers of the Divine Nature." Yet, as we have seen, Gregory does not use this text to sup- 
port his ‘corporate’ understanding of део; nor, of course, does he limit his concept of 
“deification” to that which is effected at baptism. [...] For a helpful discussion of Өёооіс̧ 
as “union,” see V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, Ch. 10.’!° 





“The Promise, Process, and Problem of Theosis,” Partakers of the Divine Nature: The 
History and Development of Deification in the Christian Traditions (ed. Michael Christen- 
sen et al; Madison: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2007), 29. 

^ Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 193. 

'S See Lossky, Mystical Theology, 196-216. While Russell also has an expansive view 
of deification, Lossky's use of део as a direct parallel makes the omission especially 
problematic. See Russell, Deification, 1-3. 

16 Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 197, n. 1. 
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Browne and Swallow’s example of a careful qualification of the utility of the 
Oéwousg metaphor and its boundaries is overlooked in favour of introducing a 
broad category of deification to encompass all of Gregory's soteriology. Alt- 
hough Winslow rightly acknowledges the absence of 2 Pet 1:4 from Grego- 
ry's writings, which Lossky (and Browne and Swallow) do not, he, along 
with Lossky, still attempts to bring all of Gregory's soteriology together un- 
der the heading of deification. This requires that other salvation metaphors 
either be appropriated or devalued, concurrent with the elevation of 0£coic, 
and to a lesser extent Ocozxotnoic. While the Spirit is broadly associated 
with deification in Gregory, the only concrete discussion of its activity in 
relation is located in baptism, itself a wellspring of deification language in 
general. However, in drawing all the other salvation metaphors under the 
heading of deification, narrowly defined by terms made technical long after 
Gregory's death, the Spirit's activity in baptism becomes overpoweringly 
central, obfuscating any other action that might be highlighted by alternate 
metaphors. As a consequence, the activity of the Spirit in salvation is cur- 
tailed. 

Contrary to the position set out by Winslow that there is one metaphor in 
which all others are subsumed, and which is fit to be deconstructed to under- 
stand Gregory's soteriology, when attention is given to Gregory’s early ora- 
tions a range of salvation metaphors are found to be at play. While this 
breadth might be attributable to the immaturity of Gregory's thinking, such 
an argument poorly serves any defence of the importance of O£coic, as it is 
also found these early orations. An explanation rests in recognising that 
Gregory's early orations are a witness of a new way of talking about an exist- 
ing, complex conception of salvation rather than the creation of an entirely 
new type in itself. This chapter will establish that the disparate and some- 
times conflicting applications of salvation language in these early orations, 
and how it corresponds to the experience of the Spirit's soteriological opera- 
tion. 


II. Language and the Individual 


While not the richest seam of his pneumatological thought, any attempt to 
understand the linguistic association between salvation and the Spirit must 
begin with Gregory's earliest works. In his well known, 1f under-examined, 
letter to Basil Gregory wrote that he longed for, “The kinship and growing 
together of the brethren who were deified and exalted under you? The contest 
and incitement of virtue, which we safeguarded by rescripts and standards? 





17 The relationship between these two terms will be explored further in Section 2.2.1 in 
particular. 
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The love of labour in the oracles of God, and the light we found in them with 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit[;]"!5 While apparently superficial references, 
these are the earliest mentions either of salvation or of so-called deification 
language in Nazianzus. They are also helpful in addressing criticisms that 
Gregory was unconcerned with salvation and the Spirit until later in his ca- 
reer.? This conclusion is dependent upon an extremely narrow reading of 
Gregory’s early works. While he would not go on to develop his three central 
works on the Spirit, Ors. 31 and 41 and Carm. 1.1.4, until much later in his 
career, the language that underlay them was already in development. On the 
contrary, it is already possible to identify an interplay between individual and 
communal salvation, at least on the part of a monastic leader, alongside a 
concern for Spirit-guided exegesis, and salvation." The contours of Grego- 
ry’s future soteriological programme are already present. The one-souledness 
he referenced resurfaces on his arrival in Constantinople as a feature of cor- 
porate salvation of believers in community, the importance of Spirit-led 
scriptural interpretation, and the incitement to virtue as a consequence of a 
purifying life?! 

Although the ideas were not to be fully developed until later, these early 
works demand close attention. Those of Gregory’s orations composed be- 
tween his ordination and his flight from elevation to the episcopacy (362 to 
the end of 369) help establish valuable context for seeing the shape of his 
early thought on salvation and on the Spirit’s role in it. Gregory’s Ep. 6 per- 
mits some concrete claims about the presence of investments in the activity of 
the Spirit in salvation, and even some indications of how they will play out. 
Although much of the development will appear to be rather dispersed, this is 
attributable to the complexity of the relationship between the Spirit and salva- 
tion more than to the immaturity of the ideas Gregory is presenting. This is 
especially clear in his first oration from Easter 362, delivered in his father’s 
church at Nazianzus. 

Gregory’s first oration is not an introduction to a developed system of 
thought. Two themes run throughout: the believer’s imitation of Christ and 





'8 Ep. 6.3—4. Раш Gallway, ed, trans, Saint Grégoire de Nazianze: Lettres, vol. 1 (Paris: 
Société D'Édition “Les Belles Lettres," 1964), 7. Tig ddek@@v ovpgvtav кої 
ovupvuyiav том оло oo} Osovuévov Kal Npouuevwv; Tis uav йрєтїс Kal 
zxopóOnEw, йу брошс үралтоїс Kal kovóow TjoqaAuoóue00; Тес бебоу Хоубом 
quAostoviav Kal то ву adtots фс EbpLoKdUEVOV oov ôðnyiq то? Пмеуџатос; Greg- 
ory is emphasising what he misses of Basil’s monastery through rhetorical questions. 

19 See Syke’s ascription of an assertion of full divinity of the Spirit from 372 to 373 and 
Ep. 58 to Basil as suggestive. Sykes, Poemata Arcana, 66. 

20 This assumes a reading of Oeoupevwv as soteriological. 

21 The reference to soul, rather than body, may be attributed to Gregory’s anthropology 
as outlined in Chapter 1. The soul is of the Spirit, and divine in origin, as well as having 
intellectual authority. 
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the mystery of the Spirit. This is not to say that the use of mystery is always 
equitable to the activity of the Spirit: 


I was anointed by mystery, I recoiled a little at mystery, enough to examine myself, and I 
enter along with a mystery, bringing the beautiful day with me as defence for my timidity 
and weakness, that he who rose from the dead today may raise me also up by his Spirit; 
and, clothing me with the new man, give his new creation to those who are begotten after 
God, as a good sculptor and teacher for Christ, readily dying with him and rising with 
him.” 


Gregory wrote of three mysteries: one which anointed him, one from which 
he withdrew, and one which he brought with him. The latter two are accessi- 
ble in context: Gregory withdrew from the call to ordination, and examined 
himself with reference to Moses, Jeremiah, and Aaron, who also vacillated in 
responding to calls from God.? The mystery that Gregory brought with him 
is that of the new creation, the resurrection, and recreation of man through 
and in Christ. This leaves the first mystery, which pertains to anointing. 
Lacking contextual or immediate textual evidence, one explanation presents 
itself: having just finished citing some prophets and patriarchs, Gregory is 
quoting another, from Isaiah 61:1 (referenced in Luke 4:18), “(The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me to bring good 
news to the afflicted [mvedua kvpiov ёл’ ёцё od е(уекеу ëyproév ue 
едаууе А саобдаћ ztto»yotc алёотолкёу ue]."7* Gregory abbreviated this, but 
the parallels are clear in his use of *[u]votrjpuov @youod цє.”?5 Further, the 
anointing found in Isa 61:1, and in Jesus’ quotation of the same in Luke 4:18, 
is for the proclamation of the good news, the very task Gregory was under- 
taking in delivering this oration. Thus, Gregory was anointed by the Spirit, 
withdrew from a call mediated by the Spirit, and then returned with a mystery 
that is realised in the believer through the Spirit. In this renewal by the Spirit, 
Gregory hoped to achieve his own recreation, so as to effectively imitate 
Christ for the benefit, or salvation per Ep. 6.3-4, of the congregation. 





22 Or. 1.2. SC 247, 74. Mvotýpiov Éypvoé ue, uvotnoio ULKEdV ozexopnoa, бооу 
EUAUTOV &uoképao0av. uvotnoiw Kal ovveroépyouar, karv éxoyóuevosc тйс ufs 
деМас kal &oO0evetac éx(kovpov tiv riuépov, tv 6 оўиєроу ёк veKOOV амастас 
kåuè колуолоијоћ TH TvEetUaTL, Kal TOV кољуду évóvoac будролом, 50 TH kavi 
ктіоєь, TOTS катй Oeóv yevvopgévorc, TAGoTHV ауадом kal SuddoKarov Xpvotà кої 
OvvvekpoUuevov лробуџос Kal ovvaviotáuevov. The breadth of Gregory's biblical 
references in constructing this allusive but evocative passage is instructive. Jn 1.13, Rom 
6.4, 2 Cor 5.17, Eph 4.24, Lk 4.18. 

3 Or. 1.1. 

24 NASB. 

25 Gregory could also have been referring to Luke 4:18, IIvebua kvptov én’ ёцё, об 
е(уекеу ёуруоёу ue evayyeAloaoOat mtwxols, which paraphrases Isa 61:6. The end 
result is the same. 
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The call to imitate Christ in pursuit of salvation is predicated on Christ’s 
own reception of humanity: 


He took the form of a slave that we might regain our freedom; he descended that we might 
be elevated; he was tempted that we might conquer; he was dishonoured that he might 
glorify; he died that he might save; he rose up that he might draw us to himself, we who 
were lying in the calamity of sin. Give all, offer all, to him who gave himself up a ransom 
and reconciliation on our behalf...” 


Gregory goes on to exhort believers to “become like Christ, since Christ be- 
came like us. Become gods for his sake, since he became Man for ours. 
[TevóueOa ws Xpvotóc, nel kal Хротос (c Tfusic: yevwusða беоћ 
dvavtov, ёме küketvoc bu Was &vOpostoc.] 7" In the context of a 
sermon delivered at Easter, the embellished pseudo-credal form is not sur- 
prising.?? Likewise, the language of becoming like Christ as he became like 
the believer is found throughout Gregory’s soteriology.? The mystery re- 
mains the present concern, however. It is Christ who exalts, glorifies, saves, 
and draws the believer out of sin. The audience was exhorted to repay in 
kind, to become “gods for his sake." The mystery to which Gregory referred 
earlier in the passage can then only be read as the first mystery of Or. 1.2 — 
the Spirit. The attribution of the transformational capacity of the Spirit is not 
limited to these lines. In coming to the end of this short oration, Gregory 
wrote that “...and he offers you all that belongs to him. O magnificence! Or, 
for it would be truer to say, paternal love! His grey hair, his youth, the tem- 
ple, the high priest, the testator, the heir, and the account which you desired; 
[...] those the Spirit writes, and engraves on stone tablets, or flesh, not super- 
ficially graven, and not easily erased, but marked deep, not with ink, but 
grace.” The Spirit is the engraver, the one who through grace realises the 





26 Or. 1.5. SC 247, 78. dovAov џорфђу Елафем, (va tiv &AevOsotav wets 
алоћадоџем“ катђхдем, iv iwoO0Guev: éxeupóo0n, iva vuajoogev: riuudo0n, iva 
SoEdon аледомеу, iva owon: буйАӨку, iv &£Ak60n Meds EauTOV ђибйс като) 
кешеуојс EV TH тїс Guaptiag лтороть. Пйута óu8óvo tus, лаута. карлофоре то 
TH SOVTL EAUTOV AUTOOV олер ruv Kal аута ћоуџо“ See also Or. 4.1. 

27 Ibid. The NPNF incorrectly reads “Tevwue0a Oso” as “Let us become God's..." 
NPNF 7, 203. See also Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 91; Russell, Deification, 215; 
Torstein Tollefsen, “Theosis according to Gregory,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and 
Reflections (ed. Jostein Bertnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 
266, n. 18. 

?$ Beeley notes the framing of Gregory's prose corpus by resurrection-centred works, in 
Ors. 1 and 45. See Beeley, Knowledge, 59. 

? Hofer, Christ, 84-85. 

9 Or. 1.6. SC 247, 78-80. kai лаута mpootlOnow ошу та eavtot, & тйс 
ueyaAowvxtac, ў, TÓ ye @\тӨёотероу eimelv, тўс quXAovekv(ac, тђу лома“, tiv 
мебтута, TOV мадм, TOV GOXLEOEG, TOV kAnpoóótnv, TOV kAnpovóuov, TODS Aóyouc 
ots émobette’ [...] AAN ots урафе, то лмедџа, kal MAGE ёутулої Мос, 
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transformation prefigured by the “heir” and spoken of in the “discourses.” 
This engraving is integral to the process of becoming a god, which is realised 
through the mysterious Spirit. Even at this early stage there is evidence of a 
linguistic association of the Spirit and salvation — mediated outside the lan- 
guage traditionally associated with deification, such as Oéwous. Instead, an 
abundance of language — exaltation, unity, mystery, and the engraving of 
virtue — which point to the involvement of the Spirit in a process of salvation 
in which the believer is deified. 

On this basis, it is clear that Gregory had an early and durable understand- 
ing of the Spirit's role in salvation. Instead, it appears to be a process that 1s 
concerned with the individual, but which is fully capable of finding expres- 
sion through what might be conceived of as communal agents, such as Grego- 
ry the priest. Winslow somewhat misunderstands this flexibility, even as he 
sets out a clear assessment of the Spirit's significance: 


It is for this reason that V. Lossky, in reflecting upon the patristic tradition regarding 
deification, has said: *...the idea of our ultimate deification cannot be expressed on а chris- 
tological basis alone, but demands a pneumatological development of doctrine." This is 
eminently true of Gregory. [...] In such language we see Gregory making considerably 
more use of the “first person singular" than when discussing the economy of the incarna- 
tion. This lends weight to the statement that, whereas Christ saves man-kind, the Spirit 
perfects that salvation for the individual. That the Spirit is both God and deifier is an es- 
sential element, then, not only of Gregory's doctrine of the Trinity, but of his understand- 
ing of the economy of salvation. Yet it is in that most "individual" and "personal" of 
Christian rites, baptism, where Gregory sees the chief work of the Spirit as taking place.?! 


Winslow and Lossky separately highlight what was, in their respective peri- 
ods, a critical lack of focus on the role of the Spirit. However, what Gregory 
sets out is not just the role of the Spirit in baptism. On the contrary, to locate 
the “chief work" of the Spirit to a single rite, as Winslow puts it, is to curtail 
the more enduring process which Gregory identifies through his engraving 
language in Or. 1.6. Although the process has a pivotal moment in baptism, it 
precedes and follows the rite in a process by which Gregory as priest, aided 
by the Spirit as the believer is also aided, engraves with grace.* 


Ш. Language and the Community 


The complexity of the concepts and language associating salvation as like- 
ness to God and the Spirit is further emphasised in Gregory’s second and 
third orations. Analysis of these orations will continue to develop a sense of 
the breadth of language at play, as Or. 2 also affords opportunity to see more 





eltovv oapKivats, ook éE ёлїло\йс xopaooouévovc о?ёё радбос dTaAELPoUEVOUG, 
GAN’ eic Вадос évonuavvouévovc, o9 рела, GAAG YGOLTL. 

3! Winslow, Dynamics, 130. 

32 Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions,” 15. 
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directly how Gregory interacted with his sources. These are primarily scrip- 
tural throughout, but Gregory did not regard himself as bound by the letter 
but also by the consequences of further revelation — which is to say, the light 
to be found in them through the Spirit.? Gregory often appealed to the Spir- 
it’s aid in his reading of Scripture. However, the context of Or. 2 must be 
kept firmly in sight. This expansive work was most likely not delivered in its 
final form, having been edited after its original delivery. This is not too great 
a challenge, as those areas of interest are apparent in other early works, sug- 
gesting that they are likely to be contemporary with Gregory’s Or. 3. This 
oration further reflected on the role of the Spirit in perfection as well as 
providing a demonstration of the complexity of language. 

The first example of direct scriptural reference is concerned with the cen- 
tral argument of the text, and is demonstrably significant even at this early 
point: how the church is constituted, and how the clergy preside over the 
collective perfecting of congregants in the harmony of the Spirit. This is 
something to which Gregory will continue to return, and Or. 2 is a strong 
indication of the future trends that Gregory will pursue (or a further sugges- 
tion that he did expand the text of Or. 2 later in his career). There is a recur- 
rence of the theme of the cleric exercising the power of the Spirit in an act of 
collective purification — one that will come to be paralleled with salvation. At 
the same time, there is the introduction of the Spirit into a biblical paraphrase 
from Ephesians 4:15, “we are to grow up in all aspects into Him who is the 
head, even Christ [avEjnowpev eic афтоду та ламта, ©с ёотьу ў кефоћ, 
Xpvotóc]," by which Gregory makes the following point: “just as limbs, they 
receive cohesion and consistency by the Spirit's harmony in a perfect body, 
truly worthy of Christ himself, our head [олер év wédeou Kal TH Gouovia 
Tod лугуџатос ovufifao0évta kai ovvósOévra Ev GotLoV алобеу0ћ 
coua kal одтоћ Xproto тйс keqaXfic ћибу бутос Erov].”?* Growth 
into the worthiness of Christ, that is, the path towards salvation, is indicated 
in Eph 4:15, but in Gregory's remarks is mediated through the action of the 
Spirit. Gregory's use of Gouovia in this context points towards the biblical 
concept of joining, but also towards the Platonic Gowovia, and towards its 
mythical and musical connotations. Gregory engages in the same kind of 
Spirit-centred exegesis in Or. 2.7. In this case, something more complex is 
going on: 

For nothing seemed to me so desirable as to close my senses [...] by constantly coming to 
be a truly spotless mirror of God and divinity, as light is added to light, and darkness 





33 Ep. 6,3—4. Gallay, Lettres 1, 7. See also Hanson, Search, 782. 
34 Or. 2.3. SC 247, 90; NASB/SBLGNT. 
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cleared, enjoying now by hope blessings of the future age, and accompanying the angels, 
already beyond the earth having forsaken the earth, and set on high by the Spirit.*° 


Rather than reading the Spirit’s action into an existing passage, here Gregory 
takes two separate verses, 2 Cor 3:18 and Wisdom 7:26, allowing them to 
mutually interpret each other. The photological metaphor, light on light, will 
remain a consistent theme in Gregory’s theological project.*° Here, however, 
it acts to connect the image of Wisdom and the mirror of the divine in Wis 
7:26 with the transformative action of the Spirit to make the believer like a 
mirror of the divine in 2 Cor 3:18. The final line, concerning the Spirit 
properly, itself appears to have been adapted from Revelation 21:10, or at 
least inspired by it, with the Spirit, rather than an angel, being the principal 
agent of setting on high.’ 

Gregory expanded on the role of the Spirit, and highlighted the direction of 
his “making God” language, further on: 


The second prescription is to give wings to the soul, seize it from the world, and give it to 
God, and protect what is in his image if it holds good, to lead it by the hand if in danger, 
restore it if wasted away, to make Christ to dwell in the heart by the Spirit: and, in sum, to 
make God, and give bliss to one who gives allegiance to heaven.?? 


Through this indwelling of Christ, which receives a metaphorical expression 
in the form of Oeòv xoroa, the agent changes from the believer exercising 
faith to the Spirit inculcating that faith.” Bernardi suggests that the use of 
OVVTGELS is intended to evoke the baptismal renunciation of Satan and pledg- 





35 Or. 2.7. SC 247, 96. ObdSiv үйр ёббке, ро, тогобтоу olov uúoavta тас 
aioðýosis, [...] TOV като yapaktjpwv Kal лХомоџеуом, Svtws Еболтром 
окпМдотом Osod kai TOV Oeiwv Kal ду Kal det yvvóuevov, фот TOOGAGUBAVOVTO. 
фес kai duavpotépm тромбтером, On TO tod uéAXovroc ai@vos åyaðòv Tals 
ё\ліо, корлодџнеуом Kal соџлеритолебу åyyéhors ëtt ?лёр yis бута катамломта. 
ti үйу, kal оло tod луєтцатос буо TLWELEVOV. Some discretion is required concern- 
ing кої duavpotépw траубтером. Bernardi points to Or. 20.1, which reuses elements of 
Or. 2, and expands on this, to read *et en substituant netteté à la confusion." This reading 
presents a possible alternative. SC 247, 96, n. 3. 

36 Beeley, Trinity, 90-133 on the consistency of illumination and light in Gregory's 
thought. 

37 See Panayiotis Tzamalikos, Ап Ancient Commentary on the Book of Revelation: A 
Critical Edition of the Scholia in Apocalypsin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013) on Gregory's exclusion of Revelation from his basic canon, but also his reuse of 
language. 

38 Or. 2.22. SC 247, 118-20. tf ӧё то лрокеемоу zepóoou фуохђу, брлйоо! 
kóouov kal бойфуо Феф koi TO Kat’ eikdva 5 uévov vnpfjoau Tj kuvóvvetov 
yewooyoyfjoau ў óvapovév àvaooooo00t, eiooukioar те TOV Xprotòv év тоїс 
кардос бий tod Пуедџолос kai то keqóAotov, Феоу лосось Kai тйс дуо 
UAKAOLOTHTOS TOV тйс амо ovvrváEsoc. The likely biblical referent is 1 Cor 13.2. 

39 See Or. 2.97 on the paralleling of the indwelling of Christ and the Spirit. Also Al- 
thaus, Heilslehre, 142-45. 
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ing of allegiance to Christ.“ Such an evocation would imply that Gregory had 
in mind a clear connection between the role of the priest, the power of the 
Spirit, and the baptismal act. At the same time, the absence of an explicit 
association shows that Gregory did not want to isolate the role of the Spirit, 
through the priest, to make a believer God in the moment of baptism. The 
power of the priest to deify believers is reiterated later, this time without a 
clear biblical parallel, or the Spirit: “апа share the priesthood of Christ, who 
will renew the creature, who will set forth the image, and will produce inhab- 
itants for the world above, and greatest of all, be God, and make gods [кої 
Хрлотф ovviepevoovta, том амаллабомта то лАдоца кої 
лараоттооута@ тђу єїкбу@ kai TH дуо kóouo SHULOVEYTOOVTA kal то 
цєТСоу eizxtetv Оеоу éoóuevov, Kal деолоијоомто 2"! The emphatic asso- 
ciation of salvation, and deification language, with the role of the priest is 
reinforced elsewhere in the oration.? The comments in these passages strong- 
ly prefigure those to be found in Nazianzus' oration on baptism, where the 
progressive nature of salvation is stressed.? Rather than a sudden change, 
even at this early stage Gregory clearly held the view that the process of sal- 
vation was precisely that — a gradual process abetted by personal asceticism 
or communal teaching. However, some caution should be exercised concern- 
ing Gregory's statements about the priestly class and salvation. 

In trying to isolate Gregory's deification vocabulary, Russell highlights a 
number of neologisms and rhetorical flourishes Gregory employs and rightly 
points out that Winslow did not appreciate the “novelty” of 0£c0tc — bearing 
in mind that, unlike Winslow, Russell does not ascribe novelty to the content 
of the word.“ However, both overlook the significance of the allusive refer- 
ences, especially in these early orations, which characterise associations of 
the Spirit with the soteriological category of deification. The association of 
priest, Spirit, and deification in Or. 2.22 and elsewhere further problematises 
making clear connections. Opperwall's reading of Or. 2.22 highlights the 
issue: “Thus, for Gregory, pastors work through the Spirit to make individual 
Christians the dwelling place of Christ, and to establish the possibility of 
Oéwous among them.”* Even Opperwall's reading suggests an implied ambi- 





40 Bernardi, SC 247,120. 

41 Or. 2.73. SC 247, 186. 

? Or. 2 28; 2.40. 

43 Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions,” 19 expands on the idea of purification as a pro- 
cess for Nazianzus, contrary to the view of immediate and final purification held by some 
of his contemporaries. 

^ Russell, Deification, 214 and Winslow, Dynamics, 179. 

5 Opperwall, “Holy Spirit," 30. On Gregory as pastor see Brian Daley, “Saint Gregory 
of Nazianzus as Pastor and Theologian," in Loving God with Our Minds: The Pastor as 
Theologian; Essays in Honor of Wallace M. Alston (ed. Michael Welker et al; Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 2004), 106ff. 
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guity concerning who, exactly, is responsible for deification. While, on the 
basis of Ep. 6 and Or. 2, an argument could be mounted that it is the leaders 
of the community, the agency of the Spirit cannot be overlooked. Some clari- 
ty can be found in Gregory’s own comments during this period in Or. 3, 
where he wrote that he was taken from his “Citadel Solitude” which he had 
embraced “as accomplice and mother of the divine ascent, and making gods 
[kal ws ovvepyóv kal untépa тїс дебас амофабеос, kai деологом],7 
It seems implausible that the Spirit would deify Gregory personally, even 
through ascetic practice, but then require a secondary agent in the case of the 
community. Rather, Gregory himself, and it can be inferred from Ep. 6 that 
Basil as well, is able to act as he does because he is more purified than those 
to whom he ministered. Regardless, some mediation is required, whether in 
ascetic isolation or the aid of a priest so purified. On these grounds, Grego- 
ry’s allusion to scriptural texts expounded with references to the Spirit, and 
the attendant expansion in salvation language, becomes somewhat more com- 
prehensible. All action in progressing toward must be mediated by the Spirit 
personally, as it were. Gregory states this directly and allusively, respective- 
ly, in two passages in Or. 2. In the first, he wrote, “now and forever, by the 
great worth of the Spirit, by whom alone God is understood, perceived, and 
heard."^ 

Later, speaking of the biblical text, he wrote that he extended “the accura- 
cy of the Spirit to the least apostrophe or stroke [u£ypu тйс vvyovonc 
kepatac Kal yoauufjg тод avetuatos tiv йко всу #коутес].”* The 
“accuracy of the Spirit" referred not to a modern concept of literalism, but to 
the mutually reinforcing concepts of the text's inspiration and the necessity of 
the Spirit's aid in reading the text. That is to say, as evinced in Ep. 6, that the 
Spirit inspired interpretation of the text, as well as its writing. Even the abun- 
dance of deification terms identified by Bernardi fail to take account of, and 
can in fact obfuscate, the number of references to the Spirit's soteriological 
capacity to be found in Gregory's biblical allusion. Further, Scripture was not 
the only source for Gregory's language. As Maslov has demonstrated, Grego- 
ry's language owes much to a diverse philosophical background. It is dimin- 
ished by reduction to a simple set of figures of speech derived by implying 
the application of Platonic thought to biblical text." The need for careful 
navigation of Gregory's language is nowhere clearer than in Or. 4. 





46 Or. 3.1. SC 247, 242. 

47 Or, 2.39. SC 247, 140. 600v йоу, WaAAOV Sé Kal vov del tod Пуедџатос à 
uóvo Федс kal voeitat kal éounvetetat kal дкођетоћ. 

48 Or. 2.105. SC 247, 224. This may be an allusion to Mt 5:18: іфта £v ў uia Kepata, 
but if so Gregory lost the force of its reference to the top and bottom ofa letter. 

49 Maslov, “The Limits of Platonism,” 440-41. 
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B. Questioning Technical Language 


I. Bounding O€wos 


In approaching Or. 4, delivered in 364, with a view towards Gregory’s lan- 
guage concerning the interaction of Sprit and salvation, his first use of 
Өёоолс looms large. However, since Gregory is the only Cappadocian to use 
Ogwots its significance in his thought has been consistently overstated due to 
its importance in later interlocutors. In attempting to trace the genealogy of 
Oéwous, Maslov convincingly argues that the language itself has been over- 
looked “in pursuit of the signified.”5 While this point is valid, as is the con- 
siderably greater part of Maslov’s arguments for Gregory’s process in apply- 
ing the deification category of salvation to individuals, there is a question as 
to Maslov’s location of “self-conscious innovation” in the word itself, rather 
than in Gregory's thought more generally.?! This inquiry into Gregory’s early 
language has so far been restricted only to his earliest works; as such, it can- 
not be accused of reading later developments into him, particularly when it 
has been noted that the concept of deification as individual salvation in Greg- 
ory predates his use of Owoc in Or. 4 by at least two years.? Although it 
contains no references to the Spirit, and little to no other salvation metaphors, 
Or. 4 remains worthy of attention not just for the introduction of 0éootc but 
because the term's use here points directly to the complexity of Gregory's 
salvation language. In drawing this out, Maslov makes two contributions, one 
valuable and the other more problematic. Maslov, following Elm, highlights 
Gregory's intent in Or. 4 to reclaim Greek paideia for Christian ends, against 
Julian’s own claims. Maslov notes also that Gregory's first use of O€wous in 
this text is negative, and refers to the false deification of Pagan philoso- 
phers.? However, this points towards a problem in Maslov's own argument 
that the “force of 0£o0tc must have made it dangerously close to the pagan 
idea of dzto0g001c6.?^ Given Gregory's initial attribution of дес to pagan 
philosophers, it is possible that it may not be “dangerously” close so much as 
being merely in proximity. Amo8ewots as a term, though not the Pagan con- 
cept entire, was a component of Christian deification language in Cappado- 
cia, at least for Gregory Thaumaturgus, who wrote in his panegyric for Ori- 
gen: 


But that this is the true work of prudence, and that it is the divine prudence is well told by 
the ancients; for in this there is one virtue truly common to God and to man, just as the 





50 Thid., 441. 

5! Tbid., 443. 

52 For a critical analysis of Or. 4, see Lugaresi, Gregorio Di Nazianzo, Contro Giuliano 
l'Apostata, Orazione IV. 

5 Elm, Fathers, 336—77; Maslov, “Limits of Platonism," 446; Or. 4.59. 

54 Maslov, “Limits of Platonism,” 443. 
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soul is exercised beholding itself as in a mirror, and reflects the divine mind in itself, if 
worthy of this union and affinity, and traces out some ineffable way for the attaining of a 
kind of apotheosis.°° 


Nothing in this would have seemed objectionable to Gregory Nazianzen who, 
in Or. 2.7 not long before this, asserted a desire to become a “mirror of God 
and divine things.” On these grounds, Maslov’s attempt to support Winslow’s 
claim that Gregory employed defensive language around later uses of Өёооіс 
on the basis of its resonances are diminished. Instead, such caution would 
seem to stem from Gregory's own awareness that he is expressing provoca- 
tive ideas, rather than merely using provocative language.?6 Holding in mind 
the fairly expansive sweep of salvation language already seen in Gregory's 
early work, Or. 4 and the use of O0écoic — however important for later 
thought — offer only another perspective on the same experience of salvation 
as other, alternative language. 

All of Gregory’s thought on salvation up to this point is brought to bear 
against Julian's apostasy, but his comments in Or. 2 on this issue are espe- 
cially pertinent. These comments prefigure the imperial fall from grace. Hav- 
ing contended on behalf of salvation and been a man of standing and charac- 
ter, Julian's failure to shoulder the burden is all the more damning.’ Howev- 
er, as part of an acid anecdote concerning Julian's practice of sacrifice, Greg- 
ory raised a singularly interesting point in his early thought: that God creates 
new ways of salvation. This notion is one which will recur with greater 





55 Pan. 11. PG 10, 1084C. То ёё eivat бутос Épyov qpovijoeoc, Kal талдтту eivat 
тђу Octav qpóvnow комус toic maAaLots Aéyevav tiv адтђу бутос оооу 0co0 
kai амдрелој йрету, aùts тйс wWuyfic Eavtiv болеро v кололтрф pôv 
цєАєтоотс Kal тоу Өєїоу vov, ei GEla yévowo тйс kovvowíac Thode, £v awt 
католтофонеупс добу те йлорртүтбу Tiva тадтус алобефоесос eELyvevouevys. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus’ use of this language is highlighted by Russell, though not devel- 
oped further. Russell, Deification, 236. On the deification of philosophers see John Lenz, 
*Deification of the Philosopher in Classical Greece,” Divine Nature: The History and 
Development of Deification in the Christian Traditions (ed. Michael Christensen et al; 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2007), 50—53. 

56 Without suggesting that this is Maslov’s intent, care must be taken not to diminish 
the strength of Gregory's commitment to the idea of deification, whatever the metaphors 
expressing different elements of it. Tollefsen is instructive in this regard, cautioning that 
scholarship should not “weaken the strong impression made by the language of deifica- 
tion." See Tollefsen, Theosis, 270. Likewise, it is worth noting that in navigating between 
Pagan and Christian ideas of deification, that which one is said to be becoming can differ 
substantially. See also Paul L. Gavrilyuk, “The Retreival of Deificatoin: How a Once- 
Despised Archaism Became an Ecumenical Desideratrum," Modern Theology 25, no. 4 
(2009): 649. 

57 See McGuckin, Gregory, 98 for an extended analysis of Gregory's view on enlight- 
ened aristocratic church leadership. 

58 Or. 4.54. 
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force and frequency throughout Gregory’s later soteriological language, and 
which will become inextricably bound up with the action of the Spirit in the 
life of the believer and the providential nature of God's will.*? The examples 
Gregory cites elsewhere in Or. 4 are not alien to the fuller descriptions he 
provides in Or. 2, or elsewhere in his early work. On the contrary, when his 
use of Өёшо1с is brought to bear, yet more parallels to his earlier works ap- 
pear: “who is pure, and purifies; because they know no limit in ascension or 
deification...© Parallels can be drawn with Or. 1.4—5, as well as the refer- 
ences in Or. 2.22 and 2.33 — whether in the case of ascetic practice as part of 
the movement towards God, the shedding of earthly desire, and as having 
light added to light. On the basis of such thematic similarities, issue must be 
taken with Maslov’s distinction between O£cotc and деоло ос: “As it is 
used by Gregory, thedsis — similarly to oikeiosis pros theon — posits the at- 
tainment of the divine as ethical process, which can never be brought to com- 
pletion. By contrast theopoiésis, in addition to the mechanistic, non-organic 
idea of fabrication, appears to put emphasis on the benevolent activity of God 
by whose grace, through the incarnation of the Logos, the human has already, 
in some sense, been made divine." 6! 

While it is possible to offer assent and support for Maslov's argument 
concerning familiarisation of the mortal to the divine as part of human remak- 
ing in Gregory's thought, and to his characterisation of this process as “ethi- 
cal,” his attempt to divide 0£c otc and Oeozto(otc unnecessarily complicates 
Gregory's thought and is without basis in Gregory's own writings.9? This is 
not to imply that Maslov is wrong that Gregory thought differently about 
salvation than his antecedents and contemporaries. Athanasius almost certain- 
ly meant something different from Gregory when he used language sugges- 
tive of being made God, but Gregory's own use of the term does not imply he 
vested it with the same meaning as Athanasius. An apt comparison is found 
in Marcellus’ use of Jn 15:26 and procession to affirm the divinity of the 
Spirit. Gregory uses similar arguments and the same text, but he surely does 
not mean to imply what Marcellus does, except in so far as it involves the 
same expansion on the divinity of the Spirit. However, Maslov's lexical 
position is problematised by the use of language other than 0£cotc in Grego- 
ry's earlier work, e.g. Өєду лоџос in Or. 2.22, 0£ovuévov іп Ep. 6.4, and 





59 Ors. 2.22, 33, 40; 4.88. 

60 Or. 4.71. SC 309, 184. Ov Å káðapors Kal Фу то kaðaipeoðar, UNdév uévpov 
£ióóvov àvoapóáosoc Kal дефовос... 

6! Maslov, “Limits of Platonism,” 452. 

€ This presupposes a reading of ethical as pointing towards the divine as ultimate good. 
For some considerations in this area see Stanley S. Harakas, "Presuppositions for Ethical 
Method in St. Gregory the Theologian's Five Theological Orations," Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 55, no. 1 (2010): 99. 

63 See Fr. 68 of Ast., as well as the discussion in Chapter 1. 
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most problematically for Maslov, as деологом in Or. 3.1. Unless a distinc- 
tion is drawn between Gregory’s description of Christian philosophy in Or. 
4.71 and the account of his own practice in Or. 3.1 as “ethical” in one case 
and “mechanistic” in the other, Maslov’s conceptual distinction between the 
two is not as strong as the surrounding argument.™ This is compounded when 
Gregory’s account of his philosophical life in Or. 3.1 is directly compared 
with that of Christians generally in Or. 4.71. In the latter, it ends 
“avaBdoews Kal Bewoews,” whereas in the former it ends “ама За бесос kai 
0goztoióv." However convincing Maslov's argument concerning the logic 
underlying O&cotc, his attempt to distinguish it from Өғолоітоцс breaks 
down when comparing texts written less than a year apart.? Rather than at- 
tempting to create an artificial distinction, it must be recognised that 0£cotc 
and 0£ozotmotc are interchangeable metaphors for Gregory, except in so far 
as the former serves to challenge Julian’s derogation of Christian philosophy. 
Both concern the rebalancing of human nature to emphasise the superiority of 
the divine soul. 

Having identified such a serious problem with a certain distinction be- 
tween the two terms, it is clear that while 0£cotc is a novel linguistic contri- 
bution on Gregory's part, it is not a radical departure from his thinking up to 
this point. However, Maslov is right that a distinction can and should be 
drawn between Gregory's applications of the underlying concepts from his 
forebears.” O£«otc as а neologism helps highlight Gregory's departure from 
earlier deification language. However, his own use of earlier language should 
not be seen as suggesting an internal development of doctrine but rather of 
expression. Indeed, it should be remembered that thematic parallels between 
the use of 0£cotc in Or. 4 and earlier salvation metaphors do more than 
complicate the use of language. They also help highlight the role of the Spirit 
in those actions which Gregory views as leading to ascension: it is thus not 
just the mere practice of asceticism that leads to deification but the action of 
the Spirit in the one who undertakes them. Moving beyond Or. 4, the takea- 





** Maslov, “Limits of Platonism,” 452. 

65 Maslov does not engage with the content of Or. 3. It would seem that his understand- 
ing of деоло ас is constructed in light of those sources he references outside of Grego- 
ry. The preceding argument should not necessarily be taken as a comment upon the use of 
деоло ос in any figure except Gregory, as Maslov's comments may have force in other 
cases. Though outside the remit of this section, there is an additional example in Or. 31.4. 
See Chapters 4 and 5 for a discussion of these lines. 

66 On the philosophical underpinnings of this debate see in particular Ruether, Rhetor, 
158—64; and Elm, Fathers, 378—80. 

67 A further caveat should be placed on more recent reception of this language: while 
clarity is poorly served by a catch-all translation of deification, that lack is not resolved by 
imposing more rigid boundaries on Gregory's original usages. 
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way should be that there is something new here, and that the ethical, broadly 
defined, capacity of the believer is an important part of this. 

As discussed in the previous section on Or. 4, concerning the coherence of 
meaning between Oéwous and деоло ос, there are clear connections be- 
tween the individual action of the Spirit in Ors. 1 and 3, the communal action 
of the Spirit through the priest in Or. 2 and Ep. 6, and the ideal image pre- 
sented in Or. 4, even when individual elements of language are absent. 
Whether the presence of the Spirit is explicit or implicit, there are a number 
of core concepts and metaphors which signal its involvement: illumination, 
purification, perfection, Owoc, and деолошокс being among the most 
identifiable. Or. 6, also delivered in 364, introduce a further concept that 
follows the same logic: the harmonisation in believers іп the сћигећ, 68 While, 
for example, ascension and deification are clearly metaphors of salvation that 
incorporate the Spirit, harmony and harmonisation express the action of the 
Spirit in the believer directly. In opening this oration, Gregory offers a Spirit- 
focused passage that addresses the role of the Spirit in establishing the behav- 
iour that required him to speak and allowed him to do so: 


An ardent sense of purpose unfetters my tongue, and because of the law of the Spirit I turn 
my back on the law of men, and to peace I offer my words [...] I thought that the priorities 
of the Spirit were first to purify myself through the practice of philosophy; next, to open 
the mouth of my mind and draw in the Spirit; then to utter a goodly theme, and to speak 
God's perfect wisdom among them that are perfect.” 


Those to whom Gregory was speaking were said to be “attuned in a single 
harmony, that of the Spirit and the good...””° Expanding further on the role of 
the Spirit in the congregation, Gregory wrote that: 


[I]nstead, the members have the same care for one another in accordance with the order 
and bond of nature that has bound and preserves all things through one another, and we 
have come forth one body and one Spirit, just as we have been called to the one hope that 
belongs to our call.7! 





68 On peace in Or. 6, see Neil McLynn, “Gregory the Peacemaker: A Study of Oration 
Six.” Kyoyo-Ronso, 101 (1996): 183-216. 

© Or. 6.1, trans. Vinson, 3, alt. SC 405, 120-22. Avet pov туђу yA@ttav ў лообоша, 
Kal xepuppovó том йудролиуоу vóuov SLO TOV vóuov TOD Пуедџатос“ Kal SLS@LLL 
тў eiprivm т©у Adyov [...] тоте uév Өтү фолакђу ёӨёцтүу tols yelheorv, OVS’ GAAWS 
npoðúuors OVOL лері TOV Adyov, StL тў dv ёрүоу філософій ko00pau лрбтером 
gavtov, cita. то отбџа тйс Stavotas йуо(Еос éAKBoat mvebua, cita “eEeoevEaoOat 
Aóyov yabov,” Kal “haretv Oeod оофіоу” teretav “év tots теће(о.е," dKorovOtas 
€ivat x vevuatucfjs oxteXóuavov: As a referent, see 1 Cor 2:6. 

7 Or. 6.7, trans. Vinson, 8. SC 405, 138. kai uiav àpuovtav ђрџооцема ttjv tod 
кало? kai tod IIveouotoc: 

71 Or. 6.8, trans. Vinson, 9. SC 405, 142. GAAG “то ойто олер GAM\AWV WEOLLVAODL 
TO wean” vóEgev Kal Beou qotoc, TH б” ОЛАУ та ламто. ovvéroavtu Kal 
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This attunement, to the Spirit and “the good,” points to a process of personal 
purification through the Christian philosophy to which Gregory alluded in 
Or. 4. What follows is a reception of the power of the Spirit leading to per- 
fection, and ultimately to the image of a thriving church in which the believer 
is nourished by word and Spirit. Critically, however, the community so har- 
monised receives these things as externals. They are not constitutive of them 
being, but merely represent the ideal state of such. 

This multiplicity carries through in Gregory’s oration on love for the poor, 
delivered shortly after Or. 6, and in a similar context. Building up to the love 
of the poor as the greatest virtue, Gregory wrote that “Each of these [virtues] 
forms a single road to salvation, which has as its certain destination one of 
the blessed and everlasting abodes; for just as there is a wide variety of goals 
in life so in God’s house also there are many rooms, assigned and distributed 
on the basis of individual merit.””* While this might serve as the basis for 
speculation about Gregory having possessed a universalist view of salvation, 
it is more prudent to locate this in the context established in the first two 
chapters. Salvation is certainly extended to everyone, in so far as salvation is 
made possible for everyone. 

The attainment of virtue has already been associated with the activity of 
the Spirit in Or. 2.7, but Gregory alludes further to the imitation or indwell- 
ing of Christ and attainment of virtue mediated by the Spirit in Or. 14.7: 


[w]hose inner nature has put on the same Christ and who have been entrusted with the 
same guarantee of the Spirit as we who have been given to share with us the same laws, 
prophecies, testaments, liturgies, sacraments, hopes; for whom Christ, who takes away the 
sin of all the world, died just as he did for us; who are fellow heirs of the life in heaven, 
even if they have met with so much misfortune here on earth; who are buried with Christ 
and raised with him, provided they suffer with him in order that they may also be glorified 
with him.” 





qvAáEaviv Kal лефтуошеу £v oua kal лмедџра Ev кадос Kal кеклуџеда “v wå 
ёАл{бь тйс KAtjoews.” 1 Cor 12:15; Eph 4:4. 

7 Or. 14.5, trans. Vinson, 42. PG 35, 8648. Тођтоу ékaotov ula тїс owtypias 
одос, kal лрбс tiva TOV роуфу лйутос qépovoa TOV alwviwv Kai LaKaplwv’ 
елегоћ Фолер óuóqopor Віоу aipéoets, otto kal oval moai лоро OE, като 
tiv dEtav &káoro ueputóuevat te kal drat povwEvat See Or. 14.2 on Rahab’s hospi- 
tality winning her salvation. 

73 Or. 14.14, trans. Vinson, 49. PG 35, 876A—B. ot тоу adtov Ссубедоцемо, XPLOTOV 
Kata tov gow аудролом, Kai том одтом пију miotevÂévtes брраВфуа tod Пмеђ 
џотос` oi тфу avT@v utv uetaoyóvtes vóuov, Aoy(ov, SLAONKAV, ovváEsov, 
uvotnpiwv, &x(óov: bag Фу Xpiotóc Suoiws даледоме, 6 ламтос atpov тђу 
duaptiav тод kóouov: oi ovykànpovóuor тїс vw бойс, koi el ларалолу тйс 
гутадда. St tuaptov’ oi ovvOaztÓuevov Хриотф, Kal ovvaviotéuevoi еблер 
ovutdoyovoiv, iva Kal сомдогоодфау. This passage is effectively an exposition of 
Paul. See Rom 8:17, 13:14; Gal 3:27. 
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In his first invective against Julian, Gregory wrote that God may have been 
setting novel ways to salvation in front of even the apostate emperor.” To 
take up the path to salvation set before the believer is, however, a conscious 
act for Gregory.” As informative as such descriptions would appear to be, 
one of the principle metaphors of Spirit-driven salvation needs to be kept in 
sight: 

God has been merciful in the greatest ways, giving us in addition to everything else law 
and the prophets... ultimately surrendering himself to redeem the life of the world; blessing 
us with apostles, evangelists, teachers, pastors, healings, miracles, restoration to life, aboli- 
tion of death, triumph over him who prevailed over us, covenants, one in figure, one in 
realisation, gifts of the Holy Spirit, the mystery of the new salvation." 


At this point in Gregory's thought, salvation — which is to say the referent of 
all these metaphors — remains submerged in mystery. Gregory’s early per- 
spectives on salvation are rich with opportunities for speculation in countless 
directions. When set side by side, however, they amount more to a cautionary 
tale than to an exposition. As much remains concealed as is revealed. Ulti- 
mately, this network of metaphors relies upon revelation to the believer 
through scriptural reading by way of the Spirit: “I find a similar sense of 
mystery in Scripture although it would take long to enumerate all the expres- 
sions of the Spirit that lead me to this conclusion." 

Gregory had cause to develop the idea of salvation in suffering, in the 
death of his sister, his brother, and then in his sense of betrayal by his friend, 
Basil. With the deaths of his siblings, Gorgonia and Caesarius, in 370 Grego- 
ry composed their funeral orations, probably delivered on the anniversary of 
their deaths in 371. Although the theme of salvation and the Spirit runs 
through both of them, his oration on Caesarius is focused on the contrast 
between the pursuit God in salvation and the pursuit of greatness in this life. 





74 Or. 4.54. Vasiliki Limberis, **Religion' as the Cipher for Identity: The Cases of Em- 
peror Julian, Libanius, and Gregory of Nazianzus,” Harvard Theological Review 93, no. 4 
(2000): 378 offers a valuable and largely sensitive treatment of Julian’s self-understanding 
that may explain Gregory’s riposte. 

75 On the nexus between salvation and charity in Gregory's thought see D. Winslow, 
“Gregory of Nazianzus and Love for the Poor," Anglican Theological Review 35 (1965): 
357—58. 

76 Or. 14.27, trans. Vinson, 59-60. PG 35, 893A. ‘О џёу Ñàénoev eic và uéyvora, 
бос ёлі moot vóuov, лрофутас, [...] А№троу EaUTOV лара бојс їлёр тйс тоб 
kóouov Сос’ xopuoóuevoc ало otóXAovc, еђоууемотас, óuónokáXovc, лошемас, 
id oec, тёрата, ёлбуобоу лрдс Сођу, 0nvórovu katóXvow, трблолом катй TOÔ 
vikýoavtoc, б@Өтүктүу Tův év OKLG, ољобукуу Ti év ósea, Пмедђратос &ytov ue 
puouovc, TO тўс kavs ocotnptac uvotýprov. See also Beeley, Knowledge, 154. 

7 Or. 14.30, trans. Vinson, 63. PG 35, 897C. Eopíoko үйр tv kai тогодто év тї 
Geta Грофӣ uvorjouov: kal uakpóv àv etn лавас йлор\бцеїу tod IIvebuoroc тйс 
q«ovàc, at ue лоос vooro qépovow. 
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This distinction is at times taken up indirectly, with Gregory having written 
that “[it] is no small thing, having chosen the second life, to lay claim to 
virtue, and have more account of God and his own salvation than lowly 
splendour [où шкроу бё et тіс, TOV дедтероу MOOOTHOGUEVOS piov, 
KaAoKayabias иєтолооїто, Kal mxÀe(ío Aóyov ёо: Oeo koi тїс 
ёолто® owtnotas Tj тїс кбто Асилроотттос:].”7$ Elsewhere, the same 
distinction directly addresses the choices made by Caesarius, as when Grego- 
ry wrote that fear guided Caesarius to salvation, and he “changed to another 
court [kai duetpas ёолт@ tà Васе]. In both cases, Gregory alludes 
to Caesarius’ departure from the imperial court of Julian, Gregory's regard 
for which has already been seen, and return to his familial estates. 

This personal character is supplemented by a return to a now familiar 
theme, which will only grow more relevant for Gregory's soteriology — that is 
to say, the role of the therapeutic action of suffering in individual salvation, 
on which he wrote that his audience should “give thanks for the whole: for 
the familiar and for the strange: I mean pleasant and painful, for the Scrip- 
tures know these are often weapons of salvation... [ёлі лӧоу 
evyaovotobvtes SeEtots te dSuotws Kal GoLotEepois, Hdéou Aéyo Kal 
àviapoic, ёле Kal тадта оотпоіос dmAa ложа оббеу 6 
AóYoc...]"*? Gregory would ascribe, to his own suffering, a capacity for spir- 
itual progress. In encountering the suffering caused by the death of his broth- 
er, Gregory is made surer of his desire for a salvation whose fulfilment lies 
beyond death.?! As in Or. 1.2, and in the closing of Or. 6, mystery is again 
the focus, but here the association of the mystery with salvation itself is 
spelled out. 

The importance of suffering in salvation, and the role of the Spirit therein, 
is not passed over in his sister. Although there is much speculation on why 
Gregory demonstrated less personal familiarity in his sister’s funeral oration 
— whether that he had little actual contact with his sister after her marriage or 
that it was an exercise in impersonal hagiography for other reasons — it is not 
especially pertinent here.9? Setting aside any concerns about personal famili- 
arity, Gregory at least made it clear that it was a “common struggle for salva- 





% Or. 7.9. SC 405, 202. 

79 Ог. 7.15. SC 405, 216. 

80 Or. 7.24. SC 405, 240-42. ‘Owoiws and åprotepoîs are problematic, but the general 
sense is of good and bad. The translation above tries to capture both the sense and the 
meaning. See also Or. 6.17. 

8! Or. 7.23. 

82 On the subject of their relationship, Raymond van Dam, Families and Friends in Late 
Roman Cappadocia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003): 93—6; on 
Gorgonia in Gregory's Or. 8 see McGuckin, Gregory, 166—68. 
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tion” in which his audience was engaged, divorced from вепдег, 53 This uni- 
versalising of his comments on salvation allowed Gregory to go on to offer 
some explicit speculation on the subject of salvation and the Spirit. He wrote 
the following of Gorgonia: 


She had recently obtained herself the blessing of purification and perfection, which we 
have received from God as a common gift and foundation of a second life. Or rather, her 
entire life was purification and perfection: and while she possessed regeneration from the 
Holy Spirit, she had assurance from the actions of her life. And for her alone, I dare say, 
the mystery was a seal, rather than a favour.* 


While the mystery to which Gregory referred is that of baptism and the trans- 
figuration of fallen humanity by the imputation of the Spirit — taken in line 
with Or. 7.23 and the discussion of mystery in Or. 1.2 as well as, critically, 
Or. 14.27 — it is possible to see the significance of the division between secu- 
rity and seal in this passage. While Gregory regards it unique to his sister 
that baptism was a seal rather than a favour for her, the possibility of the 
Spirit precedes that. That 1s to say, the mystery 1s the new salvation made 
possible for the individual through the Paraclete. Even this, however, exists 
as part of a linguistic complex reliant on metaphors that depend on the activi- 
ty of the Spirit in a manner that precedes baptism, as has been the case with 
so much of Gregory's early thought. 


II. Conclusion 


This chapter has addressed the complexity of Gregory's salvation language, 
and the place of the Spirit within it. First, examining Gregory's early works, 
Ep. 6 and Ors. 1—3, demonstrated the first uses of salvation language in con- 
nection with the Spirit, and the importance of that connection. The Spirit sits 
at the heart of a network of metaphors: harmony, being made God, purifica- 
tion, mystery, and more. These are properly called metaphors in so far as they 
represent elaborations on emergent experience. Gregory himself experienced 
the Spirit moving him towards a salvation he understood as likeness to God. 
His language developed to provide metaphorical extensions to an experience 





83 Or. 8.15. Verna Harrison, “Greek Patristic Foundations of Trinitarian Anthropology," 
Pro Ecclesia 14, no. 4 (2004): 399—413. 

9^ Ог. 8.20. SC 405, 290. Адтђ uév оу ?лбүроу tò тїс коӨйровос Kal 
Tehermoews ауаддм Ty, Йу когуђу доредм, Kal Sevtéoov Biov коплїбо лара Oco0 
ламтес Aofóvtec Éyouev. MGAAOV 88 лас 6 Bios кйдароцс rjv о®тй kal teXe(ootc: 
Kal то uév тйс dvayevvijoews eixev ёк tod Пуедџатос, то ©’ асфолес tavtys ёк 
TOV лровећиоцемом. Kat uóvm oxedov, tv’ exo. toduroas, oqpoyic, GAA’ od 
yáproua Tv TO LVOTIHOLOV. 

5 By Or. 1427, the Spirit is the “mystery of the new salvation (owtnpias 
uvorripuov)" rather forcefully associating baptism with the Spirit, rather than the converse. 
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that sits at the threshold of Іапоџасе. No individual metaphor is sufficient to 
describe that experience. This was further borne out in the examination of Or. 
4, where it was demonstrated that attempts to elevate 0&cotc from a single 
metaphor to a referent in itself are not supportable even within the limited 
context of Gregory’s early works. In Ors. 6 and 14, even after the introduc- 
tion of Ogwous language, Gregory maintained a variously expressed system of 
salvation metaphors which all relate back to the Spirit’s action in the believer. 
In closing consideration of Gregory’s language, and this period of his work, 
the more refined deployment of these concepts in the funeral orations for his 
father and sister were examined. These orations were delivered in a very 
different context and demonstrate the relative complexity of the pedagogical 
or rhetorical metaphors used elsewhere.*" 

To ascribe unique status to an individual term when other metaphors are 
active in Gregory’s early works is to circumscribe the role of the Spirit’s 
action in salvation for Gregory. While Өёооіс̧ may be said to be a relatively 
direct metaphor for salvation — likeness or affiliation to God — this is only 
true in so far as Gregory allowed for any language to approach the mysteri- 
ous. That it exists does not give license to denigrate or ignore other meta- 
phors that are more to the point, whether allusive or direct. When such lan- 
guage is correctly located as part of a complex, developing discourse on sal- 
vation, the importance of the Spirit is more readily apparent. The durability 
of this language and ideation, and the consequence of its centrality to his 
thought, comprises the subject of the next chapter. 





86 Lakoff et al, Metaphors, 74. 

87 On the sources of language and thought in Gregory’s funeral orations see Justin Mos- 
say, La Mort et L'au-Delà Dans Saint Grégoire de Nazianze (Louvain: Bibliothéque de 
l'Université, 1966). 
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Chapter 3 


Salvation and the Spirit in Gregory and Basil’s 
Divisions 


Chapter 3 covers a much shorter period of time, between 372 and 374, but is 
somewhat denser for being focused almost entirely on the question of Grego- 
ry’s relationship with Basil of Caesarea. The most basic issue at hand is the 
exact the nature of the dispute in Ep. 58. This problem has seen various dis- 
parate framings, but this chapter will posit that any answer requires far great- 
er nuance than has traditionally been applied. This will be achieved by utilis- 
ing the historical background of Chapter 1 and the linguistic background of 
Chapter 2 to re-read the literary context surrounding Basil’s elevation to the 
see of Caesarea, and Gregory’s elevation to the see of Sasima, as an attrac- 
tively simplified disagreement on Basil’s failure to call the Spirit God, argu- 
ing rather for its soteriological activity. While Chapter 1 has demonstrated 
that it is possible to do this, Chapter 3 will also draw on Basil’s Hom. 15, 
delivered just before the events of Ep. 58, to demonstrate the manner in 
which Basil’s economy on the Spirit was manifested. The chapter is laid out 
in four parts. The first of these deals with those issues which may have 
caused friction between Basil and Gregory. The second is concerned with the 
episcopal orations deliverd by Gregory prior to his open declaration of the 
Spirit’s divinity. The third is concerned with that declaration, the position 
held by Basil in Hom. 15, and the nature of the dispute between them. The 
fourth and final section considers the final works of the period as an attempt 
to mediate and pastorally express those positions. 


A. Issues at Stake between Basil and Gregory 


I. Audience and Tension 


Having examined the early development and shape of Gregory’s language 
expressing the interaction of Spirit and salvation, it is now possible to form a 
better understanding of the critical developments that occurred in the period 
around his elevation to the episcopacy of Sasima in 372, as well as his subse- 
quent tenure at Nazianzus in 373 and his departure into seclusion in 374. The 
defining event of the period is not his elevation or his flight, but the apparent 
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breakdown of his relationship with Basil — specifically, the terms in which it 
occurred and its immediate consequences for Gregory's thought on the Spirit 
in salvation. This narrow period between 372 and 374 is significant not just 
for Gregory's thought, but for also for that of Basil. It was in the aftermath of 
these events that Basil wrote his DSS, and it was on Gregory's return to pub- 
lic life in Constantinople that he would publicly declare himself as a defender 
of the Spirit. However, the significance of this period in bringing about a later 
focus on the Spirit and salvation, which has been tracked to this point by way 
of theological grammar, has not received much attention. In an effort to ad- 
dress this, and the limits it places on understanding Gregory's soteriological 
pneumatology, this chapter will examine how the question of the Spirit's 
action in salvation became the crux of the dispute between Basil and Grego- 
ry. This period of literary tension with his immediate contemporary estab- 
lished Gregory, publicly and theologically, as a defender of the Spirit in fact 
rather than just in theory, and set the stage for his most productive period in 
379, in Constantinople. 

Some ground-clearing is necessary before it is possible to approach texts 
from this period directly. The foremost problem is that Gregory is often re- 
garded as either having had no sustained interest in the Spirit in his career 
until Constantinople, with a handful of notable exceptions in his episcopal 
orations, or as having taken direction entirely from Basil on the subject, or, 
finally, as having been a strident advocate for the divinity of the Spirit in 
contrast to a silent Basil.! All of these positions are somewhat problematic. 
The first has been demonstrated as false in connection to the language of 
salvation in the previous chapter. Gregory possessed a broadly articulated 
interest in the role of the Spirit in salvation even prior to 372. The thinking 
underlying the first position leads into the second: that Gregory was primarily 
an adherent of Basil's, from whose theology he did not substantially diverge. 
This may be valid in retrospect — that is to say, when the entirety of their 
works are taken together. However, while Basil and Gregory evince numer- 
ous similarities, such a position is clearly invalid when considered with refer- 
ence to works from a specific period. The same problem applies to the posi- 
tion that Gregory did not deviate from Basil's pneumatology. Such a position 
is flawed with reference to the broad sweep of both men's works, and the 
lack of consistency in their language or their periods of focus on the Spirit.? 

The problem with the idea of Gregory writing in principled opposition to 
Basil's silence on the Spirit is that in 373 Gregory and Basil were arguing in 
broadly similar terms, if not identical language. A way forward can be seen in 





! Hanson, Search, 818; Beeley, “The Holy Spirit,” 91—92. 

? McGuckin's response in McGuckin, Gregory, 216, n. 225 about the past tense and 
those who "abuse this letter [58] to evidence that Gregory was totally dependent on Basil 
for this theology" is germane. 
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the works of McGuckin, Beeley, and Radde-Gallwitz. McGuckin argues that 
Gregory, newly elevated to the episcopacy, was determined to “provoke a 
response” from Basil on the subject of the Spirit in his episcopal orations.? 
Beeley, in line with this position, suggests that Gregory was setting out a 
“full doctrine of the Trinity,” against, presumably, the limited account offered 
by Basil.* In attempting to counter the idea of Basil having a weak doctrine of 
the Spirit, Radde-Gallwitz argues in favour of Basil having had a fully devel- 
oped pneumatology, with his only deficiency being a failure to directly as- 
cribe deity to the Spirit.> Radde-Gallwitz constructs his position on the basis 
of a reading of Basil's Hom. 15, which he contends is likely the sermon that 
was related to Gregory in Ep. 58, dating from around 373.5 To some extent, 
these arguments are all valid — Gregory does directly attribute deity to the 
Spirit in Or. 13, and Basil does present а worked-out pneumatology in Hom. 
15. Nevertheless, this does not fully appreciate that it was not just the ques- 
tion of deity but the means by which that divinity 1s experienced that defined 
Gregory's response in Ep. 58. Basil proceeds from the internal relationship of 
the Trinity to an implicit recognition of the Spirits divinity and an apprecia- 
tion of the Spirit's action in the biblical text." By failing to affirm instead that 
such action insists upon divinity openly in the biblical text, and far more 
importantly experientially in the life of the believer, Basil would have dam- 
aged not just the claims of Gregory's monastic supporters of a fully divine 
Spirit, but impugned Gregory's earlier claims that those things the Spirit 





? McGuckin, St Gregory, 206. 

^ Beeley, Knowledge, 15; Ep. 58. 

5 Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea: A Guide to His Life and Doctrine, Cas- 
cade Companions 16 (Eugene: Cascade Books, 2012), 106. 

6 Radde-Gallwitz takes this up the date of 372 the basis of Jean Bernardi, La prédica- 
tion des Péres Cappadociens. Le prédicateur et son auditoire (Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de l'Universté Montpellier 30) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1968), 85—86. The dating offered by Radde-Gallwitz is somewhat prob- 
lematic, as a dating of Hom. 15 to Sept 7, 372, delivered at the feast of St Eupsychius, 
places it almost a year before Ep. 58's autumn 373 dating. The text of Ep. 58 makes it 
clear that these events occurred relatively quickly. McGuckin, Gregory, 214, n. 212 offers 
an alternative by suggesting 58 and Or. 13 are proximate to the feast of St Eupsychius in 
373 — Basil's Hom. 15 may simply be celebrating Eupsychius in 373, rather than 372. Such 
a dating makes the relevance of Hom. 15 more likely, and can thus only support Radde- 
Gallwitz's argument, but even an earlier dating has little impact on its relevance as a repre- 
sentative example of Basil's pneumatology prior to On the Holy Spirit. On later datings see 
Michael Haykin, The Spirit of God: Exegesis of 1 and 2 Corinthians in the Pneumatoma- 
chian Controversy of the Fourth Century (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 150. 

7 Without suggesting that he agrees with my argument here, Stephen Hildebrand pro- 
vides an informative perspective on Basil's pneumatology in Stephen Hildebrand, The 
Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea: A Synthesis of Greek Thought and Biblical 
Truth (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 173ff. 
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manifests in the believer — harmony, deification, purification, and the em- 
powering of clergy — are divine.® 


1. Relevance of the Spirit 


An examination of the early letters exchanged between Basil and Gregory in 
this period helps illuminate some of the pneumatological undercurrents run- 
ning throughout. The most pertinent of these undercurrents, by way of intro- 
duction to Gregory's episcopal orations, is the degree to which this period 
reflects concerns and investments already identified in Gregory’s earlier 
works. McGuckin has written an extensive treatment of this period of Grego- 
ry's life that deals with the correspondence with Basil, and illuminates the 
broader context of Basil's attempts to secure episcopal authority in Caesarea.? 
As the concerns of this project are principally on the theological exchange 
which ran alongside personal dispute, only a few points of detail will be con- 
sidered in depth, in order to frame the immediate situation from Gregory's 
perspective and to demonstrate the ongoing implicit relevance of the Spirit, 
before turning to those texts in which the ideas suggested at in these letters 
are more fully worked out. 

After Basil's successful bid to succeed Eusebius as archbishop of Caesarea 
Mazaca, there was a marked deterioration in the relationship between the new 
bishop and Gregory. One of the principal markers of this is found in corre- 
spondence contemporary with the election, in which Basil exhorted Gregory 
to attend him. Gregory demurred, citing a desire to wait until the resentment 
around Basil's elevation quietened down as well as his concern for Basil's 
reputation. McGuckin places these events within the context of betrayed 
principles and, possibly, wounded pride — he posits that Gregory may have 
perceived his friend as having violated their apparent agreement not to seek 
advancement in public life, or that Gregory was vexed that his friend did not 
consider the possibility of Gregory himself making a claim.!! Once Basil's 
succession was confirmed, however, McGuckin concludes that Gregory 





8 The importance of experience is easily overlooked, particularly when Gregory's later 
works are considered without the context provided by his early episcopacy. Something of 
this is apparent in Burgess' otherwise excellent summary of Gregory's pneumatology. See 
Stanley Burgess, The Holy Spirit: Ancient Christian Traditions (Peabody: Hendrickson, 
1984), 151-60. 

? McGuckin, Gregory, 169-227. 

10 Ep. 45. 

!! McGuckin, Intellectual Biography, 172-73. McGuckin makes a strong case, well 
supported by his interpretation of the relevant texts, but maintains that it is primarily spec- 
ulative, and has not been substantially developed, noting two “considerations” in Eugène 
Fialon, Etude historique et littéraire sur saint Basile suivie de l'Hexaméron (Paris: Ernest 
Thorin, 1869), 85-86 and Eugène Fleury, Saint Héllenisme et christianisme. Saint Gré- 
goire de Naizanze et son temps (Paris: Beauchesne, 1930), 216. 
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turned to his defence, and to convincing Gregory the Elder that Basil repre- 
sented the best hope of the Nicene cause." While a concern for a Trinitarian 
theological project is apparent throughout the period, Gregory demonstrates 
little overt concern for the Spirit until mid-373.? Gregory’s later orations 
suggest a far stronger concern for the Spirit in 373 than texts from the period 
itself would suggest. 

A retrospective desire to emphasise the importance of the Spirit in this 
period is especially apparent in Gregory’s funeral oration for Basil from late 
381. In that oration, Basil’s victory is a victory for the Holy Spirit, and Bas- 
il’s victory came by the aid of that same Spirit.'^ That Gregory's citation of 
the Spirit is not just driven by irenicism is affirmed by a reference to his own 
earlier comments on the Spirit from Or. 6, in Ep. 45, dating around 373. He 
wrote of this: “When I learned that you had been placed on the high throne, 
and that the Spirit carried the day to make public the lamp upon the 
lampstand, which did not shine dimly before, I was, I admit, pleased."!6 
Whatever tone these remarks are intended to strike, they point back towards 
Or. 6.9, and towards the light of the Spirit hid under a bushel until when *in a 
short while he [the Spirit] will put it on a lampstand to illumine the whole 
soul of the Church and be a light to our path," and Basil will lead the church 
to the waters of the Spirit." Calvet-Sebasti maintained that the subject of this 
sentence is unclear, only offering Basil as an option. When the remarks from 
Or. 6 and Ep. 45 are taken together Basil's support of the Spirit certainly 
seems the likely referent of both.!* A “short while" proved to be closer to 
seven years, but these remarks offer an insight into a persistent concern not 
just for a particular, durable concern on Gregory's part for the role of the 
Spirit, and Basil's part in establishing it. The evidence supporting a connec- 
tion between the two passages is substantial. In addition to the use of Avyvta 
in both cases, something obscured in widely-available English translations, 





12 McGuckin, Intellectual Biography, 173. 

'3 As part of the consideration mentioned above, Fialon suggests that, “Il [Gregory] 
comprend que l'élection de Basile est capitale, qu'il faut que le Saint-Esprit triomphe." 
This is consistent with Or. 43, but whether or not it was true at the time is not developed 
further. See Fialon, Saint Basile, 86. 

14 Ог. 43.37. 

5 McGuckin quotes these lines before offering his reassessment of the tone of the let- 
ter, but does not elaborate on them specifically. See McGuckin, Gregory, 177. 

16 Ep. 45.1. Gallay, Lettres 1, 58. 'Елељдт) oe тедсута ёлі vóv уфХоу 0póvov ~yvav 
kal tò Пуєђра éviknoe, tov Avyvov ёлі тїс Avyviac ónuoote00av, оддЕ TO лрїу 
duvdpds Adutovta, fjoOnv uév, оролоүф. 

17 Or. 6.9, trans. Vinson, 10. SC 405, 144. бу бубе џет OAtyov “ёлі туђу Avyotav," 
ладам тїс “EKkAnotas фуохћу mepiddugovta, Kal “pads tats toifpois” тцФу 
EOOUEVOV... 

18 SC 405, 16-18, 142-43, n. 1. See also 144, n. 1, where Calvet-Sebasti notes the Mt 
5:15 reference. Calvet-Sebasti does not connect Ep. 45 with Or. 6 or Mt 5:15. 
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the passages have a biblical text in common in Mt 5:15.! The connection is 
further strengthened by Gregory's addition of the Spirit — absent from that 
verse and its parallels. In addition, there are relatively few references to the 
lamp-stand image іп Gregory.”° A short time later, when Gregory's patience 
began to wear thin, he would draw upon the same image in Or. 12.6: “For 
how long will we hide the lamp under the bushel, and refuse the perfect God- 
head to others... [Méypou yao туос tH  uoóío tov Мухмом 
лержкамуоџем, Kal _ фдомђооџем totc GAdrotg Ths  ceAs(ac 
Өғ.бтттос̧]...2! On this basis, Gregory’s repetition of an appeal to Basil’s 
role as the publisher of the Spirit’s light between 364 and 373 suggests an 
ongoing confidence in his friend’s public leadership on the question of the 
Spirit’s divinity.” 


2. Gregory’s Commitment to Basil 


The durability of Gregory’s belief in Basil’s commitment to the Spirit renders 
more explicable the events that would follow in the months after Gregory’s 
elevation to the see of Sasima. McGuckin’s arguments concerning the ques- 
tion of offence to personal and familial honour in attaching Gregory to such a 
remote region are convincing, and do go some way to addressing the vituper- 
ative exchanges between Gregory and Basil.? However, explanations as to 
why the deity of the Spirit became so consequential have generally required 
reading later works into earlier ones. Demonstrating the connection between 
Or. 6.9 and Ep. 45.1 allows Gregory’s concern for the Spirit’s role in salva- 
tion to possess an early, critical dimension without the need to appeal to later 
advances on the subject. 

Writing to Basil after he was raised to the episcopacy, Gregory told his 
friend that, “[ ог our part, we take only this from your friendship: not to trust 
in friends, that I shall learn not to trust in friends, and to esteem nothing 
higher than God [“Huets 96 тодто uóvov кердомодџем тйс ойс prias, 





1? Alternately, this could refer to Lk 11:33 or Mk 4:21, but not to Lk 8:16 due to the ab- 
sence of uddto¢ from that variant. In this limited context there is no way to decide be- 
tween them. Mt 5:15 is privileged here, following Calvet-Sebasti. 

? Further references are found in Ors. 2.72, 10.3, 21.31, and Ep. 164.1. A similar refer- 
ence is found in Or. 5.35, but this is more plausibly connected to with the “seven-stemmed 
lamp" of the temple, also referenced in Or. 41.4. 

?! Or, 12.6. SC 405, 360. 

22 On the position of Basil as the intellectual figurehead of the three Cappadocians see 
Timothy P. McConnell, Шиттапоп in Basil of Caesarea’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2014), 3, n. 2 in particular. While, as demonstrated above, 
McConnell is not wrong in his assertion, he may be overstating the depth of confidence 
held by Gregory of Nazianzus by relying on his funeral oration for Basil. 

23 McGuckin, Intellectual Biography, 172-73. 
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TO UN Mloteverv PiAoLS рте TOD Oeo moretobat tv TPOTLLOTEDOV].”24 
In the context of the increasing pressure Basil was placing on his friend, and 
the acerbic tone of the letter in which it appears, this might be read as an 
exhortation towards a return to simpler values. However, in light of Grego- 
ry’s ongoing investment in his friend’s role in asserting the deity of the Spirit, 
these remarks appear as an exhortation to advancement, rather than retreat. 
This reading, de-emphasising individual pride in favour of emphasising how 
theological priorities were structured between the two would-be leaders of the 
Nicene camp, sits much more comfortably with the self-edited nature of the 
correspondence. Gregory’s letters were organised into collections for the 
benefit of his nephew and to help craft the narrative of himself Gregory 
wished to present.?? On this basis, an image emerges of Gregory as the early 
benefactor of the Spirit, nobly standing against his friend's misguided politi- 
cal investments. Such an image is not only congruent with the pneumatologi- 
cal currents and linguistic refinements found in Gregory's early works. Mov- 
ing forward, it will also reframe Gregory's episcopal orations not as a lashing 
out of wounded pride, but as a natural development from existing theological 
investments. 


B. Before “God the Spirit” 


I. Fear of the Spirit 


Gregory’s first episcopal orations, delivered between 372 to 373, were given 
in a variety of locations: 9 in Sasima, 11b at the shrine of St Orestes, and 10, 
11а, and 12 occurring at Nazianzus.*° As McGuckin, Beeley, and others have 
noted, these orations are characterised by boldness and a desire to outline a 
theological programme with authority to match that with which Gregory was 
vested. The consequence of this boldness 1s that many of the themes identi- 
fied from Gregory's earlier works are more clearly presented but, as with the 
introduction of Oéwots in Or. 4, these are not the better developed here (for 
all that they are bold). Despite this, these orations offer a good sense of how 





24 Ep. 48.9-10. Gallay, Lettres 1, 63. 

25 Although this will be developed further in Chapter 5, especially pertinent to the idea 
of Gregory’s self-representation in text are Neil McLynn, “The Other Olympias: Gregory 
Nazianzen and the Family of Vitalianus,” Journal of Ancient Christianity 2, 2 (1998): 227— 
46; also John McGuckin, “Autobiography as Apologia in St. Gregory Nazianzen,” StPatr 
37 (2001): 160-77. 

26 This represents the order put forward by McGuckin. The specific order is not critical 
to this study as, other than the suggestion that Or. 11 is entirely inauthentic, it is generally 
accepted that these works represent the thrust of Gregory’s thought in the period from 372 
to 373. 
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the interaction of Spirit and salvation fared in the face of Gregory’s new- 
found authority, and his drive to set out a theological programme to match 
и?! 

Although it opens with an affirmation of the Spirit — “Spirit and Chrism 
upon me [Nóv ёл” ере yotoua kai Пуедџа]!" — Or. 9 also contains one 
of the more interesting re-readings of the biblical story that Gregory under- 
takes in this mid-period of his career.?? From 1 Sam 10:6, “And the Spirit of 
the Lord shall come upon you, and you shall prophesy with them, and be 
turned into another man,” Gregory develops a narrative of the fallibility of 
deification: 


How are we to understand the example of Saul? He was anointed, received the Spirit, and 
was thereupon undeniably spiritual, in my opinion. Indeed, he even became a prophet, and 
so surpassed any reasonable expectation that that miracle in fact gave rise to the proverb 
that is still repeated to this very day, Is Saul also among the prophets? But inasmuch as he 
did not surrender himself fully to the Spirit he was also not changed purely into another 
man, as had been foretold, but retained something of the old spark of wickedness and of 
the evil seed and was subject to a conflict between spirit and flesh. [...] Consequently, even 
grace itself, to mention the strangest and worst of our own misfortunes, by implanting 
delusion and false hopes, frequently creates distance between God and those who have not 
come to him in the right spirit, and we are cast down when we were lifted up, that sin 
might be shown to be sin, working death in me through what is good. It is the dread of this 
misfortune that has filled me with anguish and depression. My experiences somewhat akin 
to what children feel when they see lightning — a mixture of terror and delight: I have come 
at the same time to love and to fear the Spirit.” 





27 See McGuckin, Gregory, 192, Beeley, Knowledge, 159-60. 

28 Or. 9.1. SC 405, 300. 

29 Or. 9.2-3, trans. Vinson, 21—22. SC 405, 302-6. Ti xoAXaupóvouév лєрї tod 
Laova; 'Ехрфоту uév yàp кої uevéoye tod Mvevuatos, Kal fjv TÓTE zvevuotuóc, 
ovd’ ду куд лєрї афтод qaínv ётёрос̧, GAAG kal лроефттеобе, Kal otro map’ 
ё\ліда kal то єїк©с, Mote Kal лароцмау yevéobar то бдодџо éxetvo: “Ei kal 
LaovrA ем лрофттолс; " eic ёти kal убу Aeyóuevóv те kal dkovduevov. "Emel бЕ ооу 
ÓXov EQUTOV ёрларёоҳе TA xvebuatu, OVdSE ёотойфтү ka0opóc eic аудра. GAXov, WS 
KEXONUGTLOTO, GAA’ évéuetve TL tod Maratod тйс кок{ос олууӨйоос Kai roO 
IIovnpo9 олёрџотос̧, kal йу Фу att@ udyn xvebuaroc koi саркбс“ [...] ПАу 
éketvo камтедбеу уудршом Sti, küv uù TOV àvaEGov Tj xápus Gxtnvou, uno 
Tovnpod kai àvapuóotov xavreAOc tod dpydvov — “еіс yàp kakórexvov фууу ur 
еббећедсеодоћ cogiav” et pytat koAGc, кауф лебдоџаћ —, GAAG фолавоћ ye TI 
óE(av Kal tiv åpuoviav, coc © éuóc Aóyoc, Épyov ок #\аттоу, ў алоруће 
ópuoo0fivau колос kai GEwOfivat, Sud то трелтом Kal GAAOLWTOV тўс ёуӨроліутс 
вевфс te Kal qUosoc @ ye Kal fj yápts афт лолАйкіс – tv’ eio TOV Tjuexépov 
KAKV то OYXETAL Tatdv te Kal ларавогбтолом —, TÓqov éuxoujooca кої 
uetewptoaoa, KatrveyKev бло Ooh tods od kals xpootyyíoovtac, Kal 
KateBAnOnuev “v TH émopOfjvau" “iva уеуптољ kað’ nepohody óuaproAóc 1j 
åuaptia, dua tod дуадоћ uou korepyoCouévm даматом." Тота otv, à yà 
бебошкос, ztkptac ёуєллцобцу Kal каттфе(бас, Kat TL то1о®тоу ÉxaOov otov TEdS 
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Gregory’s re-telling of Saul’s “example” does not deviate from the Septua- 
gintal text in many respects. However, he is principally interested in drawing 
out the role of the Spirit, to the extent that Gregory passes over the various 
“calamities” that befall Saul — including his influence by an “evil spirit” — in 
favour of amalgamating and re-interpreting these as evidence of an incom- 
plete abandonment of the fleshly for the things of the Spirit. This reflection 
on the action of the Spirit continues through a recitation of that which the 
Spirit does for believers through the priesthood, touching on a variety of 
now-familiar themes: elevating, guarding, and guiding to the Spirit. Com- 
pared with Gregory’s earlier works, nothing of what he has to say concerning 
the action of the Spirit in salvation here is new. Gregory’s vacillation be- 
tween fear and love for the Spirit, articulated in these exact terms for the first 
(but not last) time here, is integral to the function of suffering in his early 
thinking. The misfortune described through allusion to Saul, of not pos- 
sessing the right spirit and consequently being cast down, occurs as part of 
the process of salvation. The Spirit brings this about “that sin might be shown 
to be sin, working death in me through what is good."?? These events are 
precipitated by a failing in the believer, such as Saul, Gregory, or the implicit 
referent, Basil, which was rectified by their misfortune.?! 

This interpretation is not compromised by the “working of death.” Such 
language had not been used before, but seems to foreshadow Gregory’s think- 
ing on death as a cure for sin. So, while this is not new thinking, it is here 
expressed in a way that foreshadows many of the conceptual developments 
not yet encountered. Having spent fully half of this oration on this subject of 
the catastrophic effects of grace received in sin, and how Gregory must col- 
lect himself from just such a misfortune to exercise his pastoral responsibili- 
ties, he spends the remainder speaking directly to Basil. The tone is wounded, 
rather than vituperative, and does not make reference to the first half of his 
sermon. Rather than a cohesive programme, this represents the sweep of 
concerns with which he was faced, and which all impinged on one another. 
Just such a concern is suggested in his doxology that appeals to “Jesus Christ, 
through whom and with whom glory be to the almighty Father, together with 
the holy Spirit both now and forever and ever.”*? While it would as yet be 





тйс даотролас ot Matdes, HOoviv ёкл\ Ее wt yvóvrec ёк tod Өєбџотос` тїүйлто@ те 
duod то IIveoua, koi éqoprjonv: 

30 Ок, 9.2, trans. Vinson, 22. 

31 As Mantzaridis writes, *[m]oral purity does not of course suffice to elevate the hu- 
man person to the level of the authentic knowledge of God.” Georgios Mantzaridis, "Self- 
Knowledge and Knowledge of God According to St Gregory the Theologian," Phronema 
26, no. 2 (2011): 18. 

32 Or. 9.6, trans. Vinson, 25. SC 405, 314. Тоо? Хрљотоб, àv ob Kai wed’ ob rj 
66Ea Патрі zavrvokoótopu о?у TÔ йүіо kal ауодф Mveúuatı kal vOv kal eic voUc 
ai@vas TOV alovov. 
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some time before Gregory openly affirmed the deity of the Spirit, his thinking 
certainly trended towards affirming equality. At this point, the Spirit shares 
glory only ambiguously at best. 


II. Bonds of the Spirit 


Gregory's subsequent Or. 11, which can be divided into two distinct parts, is 
notably less consistent in its interest in the Spirit. Or. 11b, which was deliv- 
ered first, contains no mentions of the Spirit either in the oration's body or in 
its doxology. On the contrary, Or. 11a demonstrates a concern for the Spirit.? 
The interlacing of a concern for Basil's actions and Basil's role as chief of 
their faction pulling for the Spirit manifests quite strongly in Or. 11a: 


Of these men one anointed us, bringing us out of hiding into the world. I know not what 
incident or impulse motivated him to act so unworthily of the Spirit within him (my words 
are admittedly somewhat harsh, but I will say them nevertheless: friendship is a patient 
listener and will accept all things). The other has come to commiserate with me and to 
restore harmony by reconciling us to the Spirit...*4 


Addressed to Gregory of Nyssa, these lines suggest a number of readings. 
While the most obvious is one which Gregory already expressed in Or. 6: the 
Spirit as harmoniser, and the discord between Gregory and Basil as contrary 
to the Spirit. When placed within the frame of an on-going dispute over ex- 
plicitly associating the deifying action of the Spirit with divinity, it forms 
another point in the dispute with Basil. An interpretation in that direction 
could be supported by the various mentions throughout this oration concern- 
ing the action of the Spirit. The most notable of these appeals to language 
which is still quite new: “an opportunity for transactions and trade, instead of 
ascent, or if I may be so bold, deification [kai лроуџалтемфу karpoùs Kat 
лрауџато, GAA’? оок àvafóosoc ў 0gc0£0c].?? The implication that 
such a meeting should have been an opportunity for a sharing in the Spirit 
and an elevation of those present but which, instead, has been reduced to a 





33 Or. 11.2 A raft of allusions support this section: Ex. 7:1, Ps 99:6, Ex 17:8-13, Heb 
8:2, Ex 4:16. 

34 Or. 11.3, trans. Vinson, 31. SC 405, 332. Tovtwv 6 џем Éypvoev dc, kal 
kpvzttouévouc eic uéoov 'уауем, ook ої? 6 TL лобоу, Й лос кљупдећс AvaElws то? 
êv avt® Пугуџатос. Kai yàp ei трахотерос 6 Aóyoc, биос etprjoevav. лаута otost 
puia kal méoxovoa kai åkovovoa. "О ёё xapakoaAéoov iker, Kal ovufiiBóoov, kal 
zpoonuepóoov TH IIvebuatt. 

35 Or. 11.5, trans. Vinson, 33—34. SC 405, 340. Susan R. Holman, “Healing the Social 
Leper in Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus “лєрї @isomtwxtas’,” Harvard 
Theological Review 92, no. 3 (1999): 283—309, 306—9 particularly on conceptual overlap 
that might have made this exchange more significant. If Holman is correct, a shared in- 
vestment in the importance of physical contact and holiness may have made this sort of 
meeting significant. 
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kind of marketplace is suggestive. Likewise, a concern for purity and purifi- 
cation runs throughout the oration, as does a desire to oppose the enemies of 
the Spirit.?é At the same time, the absence of the Spirit from the doxology of 
Or. 11b might suggest that this was not a principal concern at the delivery of 
that oration. However, the dating and composition of Or. 11 as a whole is 
disputable. Connections between 11a and 11b are tenuous and predicated on 
the texts having been compiled together by someone, whether by Gregory or 
an unknown amanuensis, on the basis of some unknown criterion. With this 
in mind, it is unwise to rely on Or. 11 an attempt to identify the theological or 
conceptual forces at work in the period. Indeed, the relative paucity of Spirit 
language in Or. 11b makes a strong case for a much later, in that the question 
of the Spirit’s importance to the neo-Nicene movement had already been 
settled. On this basis, it is possible to move on to the remainder of Gregory’s 
episcopal orations with a discussion that is aware of, but not too heavily in- 
fluenced by, Or. 11. 

The question of the Spirit is demonstrably unsettled in Or. 10, whose dox- 
ology contains another case in which Gregory re-casts a New Testament 
reference to faith to refer to the Spirit. Rom 5:1—2 reads: “Therefore, since we 
have been justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Through him we have also obtained access by faith into this grace in 
which we stand, and we boast in hope of the glory of God." Gregory 
adapted this in Or. 10.4: “Jesus Christ, through whom we have received our 
reconciliation; and the Holy Spirit, which has charged us with this ministry in 
which we now take our place, boasting in the hope of sharing the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ...”°* Although Gregory maintained parallels with 5:2, there 
are a few paraphrases — in the last case, “God” has been replaced with 
“Christ.” As Gregory refers to Christ as Otóc kai Куртос immediately be- 
fore this, the change is the second part of a straightforward reinforcement of 
Christ's divinity. 

Beyond this, the first half of 10.4 substitutes grace for reconciliation, itself 
drawn from Rom 5:11. The replacement of faith with the Spirit in Gregory's 
paraphrase is somewhat different in character. Unlike the blunt substitutions 
used before, this is a more dynamic change in emphasis from faith as the 
motivating factor within the community to an explicit identification of the 
agent through whom faith is mediated. In Rom 5:2, faith grants access to 





36 Ors. 11.4; 11.6. 

37 повод Xprotot, де ot Kal tiv лрооаүоүђу éoynkouev тў moter eic vv 
yaouw тотту ёу fj ёотцкоџеу, kal Kavymueda ёл” ёлліё, тйс ӧбЕтс tod Өко®. 
SBLGNT, 319. 

38 Or. 10.4, trans. Vinson, 29. SC 405, 326. Ijootc Хоготос, ӧ ob тђу каталћаућу 
ёоудкоџеу, Kal то Пуедџа то йуу, 6 едето Was eic тђу Stakoviav толту, ёу fi 
kal gotrkapev kal kavyœwueða ёл” Anit тїс SdENS то? Kuplov пђифу 'Inooo 
Ховотођ... There are suggestions of 2 Cor 5:18–21 as well. 
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grace “in which we now stand.” In Or. 10.4, the Spirit has placed Gregory in 
his post, acting as expositor of a faith which is not just coherent but identical 
with the Trinity. A gatekeeper role is occupied by faith in the former and the 
Spirit in the latter. In either case, sharing in the glory of God or Christ-as- 
God is a subsequent cause for boasting. This is both an echo and an intima- 
tion — it recalls the earlier cases of Gregory substituting faith for the Spirit, 
and it points towards later references in Gregory’s work where the Spirit’s 
instantiation of sharing in Christ is a significant theme.?? 

An acknowledgement of this transfer between the Trinity, its members, 
and the concept of faith is hardly unknown in scholarship on Gregory. Beeley 
amplifies the idea somewhat, positing that for Gregory “...the knowledge of 
the Trinity [is] the faith, rebirth, deification, and hope of Christians.”*° Such a 
strong statement is appropriate to a retrospective take on Gregory's theology, 
and Beeley supports his claim with reference to orations composed during 
Gregory's residence in Constantinople. In the context of Or. 10, and the con- 
current emphasis specifically on the relationship between Gregory and the 
Spirit, a narrower response to the question of the constitution of faith is cred- 
ible. In this case, rather than knowledge of the Trinity encompassing “faith, 
rebirth, deification, and hope," the faith and the Spirit are equated, with the 
Spirit having put Gregory in the position not of grace, but of expositing the 
faith and the Spirit. 

This doxology and its concern for the Spirit characterises the oration as a 
whole. Gregory was bound in the “indissoluble bonds of the Spirit”; his ex- 
pressed desire for quiet learning is a communing between *myself [Gregory] 
and the Spirit [Euaut@ 6& лроолоћлоу Kal v Ivevuate].’4! Upon reflect- 
ing on the hands that forced him into the episcopacy he laughed ‘in the Spir- 
it’, and considered his friendship with Basil as having “started in the world 
and advanced to the spirit [4oEauévys дало kóouov, kai TPOEABOVONS eic 
avec.” In explaining his feelings concerning his friendship with Basil 
after being elevated, Gregory appealed repeatedly to the Spirit and makes 
another reference to Mt 5:15, recalling Or 6.9 and Ep. 45. Gregory referenced 
the lamp and the bushel found in those other texts, but here ascribes the refer- 
ence to Basil, making reference to Gregory’s work.? In the context estab- 
lished earlier with reference to Gregory’s use of Mt 5:15 and his support for 
Basil’s role as the standard-bearer of the supporters of a divine Spirit, these 
remarks are especially consequential.“ 





39 Or. 40 in particular. 

40 Beeley, Knowledge, 231. 

^! Or. 10.1, trans. Vinson, 26. SC 405, 316. 

42 Or. 10.2, trans. Vinson, 27. SC 405, 320. 

5 Or. 10.3. 

^ While Gregory's allusive approach to scripture is often suggestive, the significance of 
individual references can sometimes be lost. It is important to keep in sight that reception 
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If Gregory’s “work” is at least entailing a defense of the divinity of the 
Spirit, a reasonable position in light of the references preceding it, this small 
oration represents a shift in how Gregory perceived his relationship with 
Basil. While it would be overstating the case to suggest that this represents a 
shift in the leadership of the pro-Nicene group from Basil to Gregory, it does 
suggest that Gregory re-conceived Basil’s betrayal of their friendship — as 
well as the consequent offence against the Spirit of the resulting disharmony 
— as undertaken in support of affirming the Spirit. 


Ш. Teachings of the Spirit 


This reading, suggesting a new-found sense of drive to defend the Spirit, adds 
some weight to McGuckin’s dating of Or. 10 to immediately prior to Or. 12 
in early 373. It also goes some way towards explaining Gregory’s open decla- 
ration of divinity of the Spirit in Or. 13. Two principal images of the Spirit’s 
action in salvation are found in Or. 12.4: 


The one proposes escapes, mountains, and deserts, and peace, of still soul and body, and 
that the intellect should withdraw into itself, and rally away from sensation so as to have a 
spotless relation to God, and be brilliantly illumined by the rays of the Spirit, with no 
admixture or disturbance of passions diverting the divine light, until we come to the fount 
of the radiance which we enjoy here, and we shed regret and desire, the mirrors refuted by 
the truth. 


Even so it was for Christ, who had the opportunity to stay in his own honour and his own 
divinity, not only emptied himself so far as to take the form of a slave, but submitted to the 
cross, disdaining the shame, that by his own sufferings he might destroy sin, and by death 
kill death. The former [retreat] are the imaginings of desire, the latter the teachings of the 
Spirit. Caught between desire and the Spirit, and not knowing which to indulge, I will tell 
you what I found fair and secure, so that you may examine it with me, and aid my plan.*° 





of Gregory regarded this “contextual” approach highly. Margaret Beirne, “Scripture in the 
Works of St Gregory the Theologian,” Phronema 26, 2 (2011): 57. 

5 Or. 12.4. SC 405, 354. "О uév elonyettar драоџо?с kal spn, Kal épnutac, Kat 
fjovxtav vxfjig; koi ооцотос kal tov уофу sic éavtòv åvaywpoar, Kal 
ovorooqfjvau ало tAv aioOrosov, wote Sutrelv актмботос Ot, Kal тоїс 
IIvevuatos ovyoic кадарбс емастроалтеодоћ, undevdc ёлїшүузцёуо TOV KATH 
Kal 0oAepOv, Unde то деко фот лорєрлілтоутос̧, Кос dv ел, tiv лтүтүу #&.Өоџеу 
TOV rfjóe Amavyaoudtwv, Kal otHpev tod лӧдох Kal тїс ёфёсеос AVOEVIWV TÕV 
гоблтром TH GANBEia. 

46 Тыа, SC 405, 356. Exel kal Xpiotòs обтос̧, à uévew Ебу ёлі тйс idtas tific 
Kal дебтутос, où uóvov ékévoosv EAUTOV u£ypu тйс vo SOVAOV цорфйс, GAAG Kal 
otavpov oxéuewev aioxvvys Katappovijoas, tv’ ЕМ tots éavtotd zxó0sow àvaXoon 
tiv åuaptiav, Kal блокту TH O0ováto тӧу Odvatov. 'Ekeiva uév 65 тїс 
&mOvutac và ллйорота, тодта dé Tod Пуедџотос та бїббүнөта. Méoos óà dv 
zó00v kai Пуедџатос, кої otk Éyov tive то лАёоу yapioouat, 6 цо бок 
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To be so torn between duty and selfishness (or the Spirit and desire) itself 
being a qualifier for the duty was by this point a well-worn cultural trope, and 
this particular instance should not be seen as an indication of actual uncer- 
tainty.“ Gregory’s deconstruction of the binary is the point of the passage. 

In these two passages from Or. 12.4, it is clear to the point of prefiguring 
the most mature of his own thinking that salvation is not located as a process 
undertaken by Christ, external to the believer, but as natural to the Spirit. As 
alluded to in the earlier reference to Rom 5:2, Christ grants access to recon- 
ciliation, but the believer’s access to Christ is granted in turn by the Spirit 
(rather than faith, as in the text of Rom 5:2). This idea, rendered as the 
“teachings of the Spirit,” is a critical formulation for how the various catego- 
ries articulated by Gregory in his earliest works were being drawn together to 
be expressed as a coherent theology in the period between 372 to 374. 

While the function of these teachings is to introduce the believer into the 
events of Christ’s birth, death, and resurrection, events which actualised the 
possibility of reconciliation (or salvation, whose various literal-metaphorical 
expressions are themselves informative), it is not possible, in the formulation 
found here, to distinguish between the “teachings of the Spirit [tot 
Пуеуџалос тй óióóyuoto]" and the Spirit itself as expressed in the desire 
for pure communion. On the other hand, the object of Gregory's desire is also 
salvation, here expressed as an illumination that purifies to the point of ad- 
mitting no disturbance of the divinity already present in the subject. It 
stretches out over life to encompass all good, all duty. It seems to offer a 
counter-point to the “teachings of the Spirit,” the event of Christ's sufferings 
that destroyed sin, and by which the sin of the believer is obviated by the 
action of the Spirit in their lives, through their suffering (as alluded to in Or. 
9), and through their imitation of the incarnate Christ. ^? 

This dichotomy recalls the organising axiom of most inquiry into Grego- 
ry's pneumatology: Christ perfects generally, the Spirit individually. Howev- 
er, closer reading of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology suggests that 
while broadly valid this is not entirely accurate. In the initial sketch Gregory 
presents in Or. 12.4, the teachings of the Spirit refers to a Christ-like sense of 





KÓAALOTOV £bpnkévau Kal аофолеотолом, kowooouau Kai úuîv, tva wou 
вумбдокшиаопте kal COVAAGBHOVE Tod BovAEtwatos. 

47 On the social practicalities of Gregory’s self-representation see Susanna Elm, “Greg- 
ory’s Women: Creating a Philosopher’s Family,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and 
Reflections (ed. Jostein Bertnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 
178. In particular, Elm’s rejection of “thinly disguised attempts at psychology.” 

48 On the personal-soteriological paradigm in Gregory’s understanding of the incarna- 
tion see Hofer, Mimesis, 147-51. For a thorough discussion of the relation between Grego- 
ry’s Christology and suffering see also Gregory Telepneff, “Theopaschite Language in the 
Soteriology of Saint Gregory the Theologian,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 32, no. 
4 (1987): 408. 
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duty to the church in which Gregory teaches of the Spirit with the Spirit's 
guidance, whereas desire refers to a reclusive state in which the greatest part 
of the purification offered in the Spirit could be experienced personally. In 
accepting but choosing to bypass both of these propositions, Gregory claimed 
to chart a course between desire and fear, writing that "after this I 
will offer my wing to the Spirit to bear as he wills, and where he wills. No 
one will constrain me, or lead me elsewhere, against his counsel [Weta дЕ 
toto óc00 TH IIvebuaot туђу guy mtéovya ферељу ў PovAetat, Kal dc 
Водлљетољ“ Kai ovóseig о fuaoóuevoc, OSE йлаЕоу ETEOWOL, ретй. 
TOVTOV fovAevóuevov]. "^? 

While some distinction can be drawn between what appear to be three 
relatively similar propositions by referring to the context — Gregory's justifi- 
cation of his decision to serve as an assisting bishop under his father at Nazi- 
anzus — each of these models seem to be presented as equally valid. His de- 
sire was for a closer, fuller communion with the Spirit in solitude — implying 
an ascetic practice of which Gregory has written positively, albeit with a 
degree of reserve. His third way, then, recalls his comments from Or. 2 
concerning a third way between ascetic withdrawal and public life. By this 
point, however, that proposition had shifted to one in which all options are 
framed by the action of the Spirit in possible salvations for the believer. Con- 
trary to some forms of the axiom, he presents the Spirit perfecting communal- 
ly, individually, and, in his third way, as willing Gregory to a little of both — 
partaking of deep reflection on the Spirit, but as a matter of necessity, and 
guided entirely by the Spirit. The Spirit as presented here cannot be said to 
drive merely towards contemplation: the one who must work with it to ele- 
vate his congregation cannot be solely concerned with his own salvation. 
Instead, the Spirit drives all towards a 0éwous which, ontologically altering 
the believer, expands the individual into the communal, in imitation of the 
Trinity. 

In addition to demonstrating the sublimation of broader patterns in Grego- 
ry's thinking into a frame determined by the Spirit, the close of Or. 12 also 
contains a repetition of the Matt 5:15 reference which informed the starting 
point of this chapter. Once again, Gregory connected the light to the Spirit, 
and offered his clearest statement of the divinity of the Spirit to this point, 
though one which is not without its ambiguities. He began by saying that the 
Spirit guides their affairs, and continued: 


[ог our discourse comes back to the same point — to whom we have given ourselves, and 
the head anointed with the oil of perfection, in the Almighty Father, and the only-begotten 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, and God. For how long will we hide the lamp under the bushel, 
and refuse the perfect Godhead to others, when it should be put on the lampstand, and give 





? Or. 12.5. SC 405, 358. 
50 Eps. 1, 2. 
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light to all the churches, and the souls, and the whole economy, no longer by means of 
resemblences, or intellectual sketches, but by distinct declaration??! 


Gregory identifies few key points in this short passage: that this third way he 
has chosen is guided by the Spirit; that he regards this as a return to his initial 
comments about desire for seclusion with the Spirit and the teachings of the 
Spirit; and, most significantly, he offers a reference to the Spirit as God, rein- 
forced by this further reference to Mt 5:15. This 1s often highlighted as the 
definitive point at which Gregory declares the divinity of the Spirit, a reading 
which depends on the translation of тд дуо IIveóuotu kal Oe@ as “the 
Holy Spirit, who is God," or some close variant.? While this is certainly a 
valid reading, it does not account for the ambiguity of the Greek, and that it 
was spoken to a necessarily friendly congregation, which in turn renders 
Gregory's question more comprehensible. 

If a listener was inclined to hear it as an affirmation, they would, but the 
dissembling Gregory deplored was still present.? As such, Or. 13.4 seems 
somewhat more certain as a point of open declaration — but as with Or. 11.6, 
Or. 12.6 1s certainly an amplification and affirmation of the Spirit's divinity. 
Regardless of its significance at the time, Or. 12.6 points towards the robust- 
ness of the conclusions suggested by Radde-Gallwitz: that Basil did not have 
an underdeveloped pneumatology against which Gregory reacted.?^ The “in- 
tellectual sketch" or “intellectual outline” against which Gregory inveighed 15 
not necessarily prejorative, but here must be understood in tension with *re- 
semblances” and “distinct declaration." Such a sketch or resemblance is 





5! Or. 12.6. SC 405, 360. лолу yàp eic тадтом 6 Adyos амерхетаћ -, à óeóokauev 
ибс оттосо, Kal tiv xouoO0etooav keqoXnv TH aiw тўс тећемосеос év IIotoi 
ломтокрдторњ, Kal TH uovoyevet Aóyo, kal và &yiw IIveóuotu kal Oe. МЕ 
yàp туос TH Lodtw том Xoxvov лерикоћлурореу, Kal фдоуїооџеу тоїс GAAOLS тйс 
телебас бешотутос, ӧёоу ёлі тђу Avyviav dn демо Kal Adumew лйоос 
ékkAnotaig te Kal wvxotc, kal mavti TH тўс oikovuévnc zxÀnpouotu цтүкётї 
eikaCouevov, unde Th stavoia _ окљаурофодџемом, AAG Kal gaveo@s 
EKAAGAOVULEVOV; 

52 Calvet-Sebasti, McGuckin, and Beeley, for example, all use this translation. SC 405, 
361; McGuckin, Gregory, 206; NPNF 7, 248. Beeley, Knowledge, 159; 159, n. 21. Beeley, 
however, mistakes Оеф for Otóv, and as such connects it with declarations in Ors. 33.16 
and 31.28 which parallel Or. 13.4, but not Or. 12.6. 

53 There is also a reference by a hostile questioner to Gregory’s quotation of Mt 5:15 
here in the later Ep. 58 which is suggestive, but ambiguous. The questioner states that 
Gregory speaks openly of God, then refers to the quotation. It does not necessarily connect 
the two events, but merely suggests hypocrisy on Gregory’s part. The text is examined in 
3.3.3. 

54 Radde-Gallwitz, Basil, 106—8. 

55 Narkevics picks up on the use of outlining in the Theological Orations as part of a 
hermeneutical task and a movement towards truth. As he puts it, “The outline of God's 
being — skiagraphia — refers to the source that inspired the authors of scripture." While 
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best seen as an intellectual exercise that results in assent to the divinity of the 
Spirit, just as resemblances might be acknowledging biblical figures who 
possessed the Spirit. In each case, the right result is reached, but without 
acknowledging, or declaring, the experience of a divine Spirit by believers. 
As will become apparent, Gregory was concerned that a failure to combine 
demonstrations with the divinity of the Spirit — its action in the salvation of 
the believer — with an affirmation of that divinity was degrading both posi- 
tions. Simply put, Gregory became concerned that an overemphasis on a 
“Trinitarian-dogmatic” rather than economic, which is to say soteriological, 
view of the Spirit’s divinity compromised both.? 


IV. Unyielding Spirit 


After Gregory's initial episcopal orations, he returned to Nazianzus in order 
to support his ailing father in the autumn of 373. The two orations from this 
period are conditioned more by tragic and perilous circumstances than the 
driven sense of mission found in the episcopal orations.?" It comes as little 
surprise that, except for a handful of references, these works are less con- 
cerned with court controversy. Despite this, Ors. 16 and 17 have a fair 
amount to say concerning salvation. Although Gregory is principally con- 
cerned to reassure his congregation, in Or. 16, that God 1s not punishing them 
for their transgressions but as an aid to their salvation, he seeks to emphasise 
the purificatory nature of that suffering. He explains that it 1s not a punish- 
ment for wrong, since to do no wrong belongs to “God alone [uóvov Өғо?], 
and that it is the believer's repentance that defines humanity moving towards 
salvation.’ Demonstrating that this change from bold theology to pastoral 
reassurance does not entail an abandonment of the programme laid out in his 
earlier episcopal orations, he wrote that God “inclines from severity towards 
ease to those who accept discipline with fear, and who out of trivial oppres- 
sion conceive and suffer the pangs with conversion, and bring the perfect 
spirit of salvation into the world [kA(vov uèv ёк тод алотдџој лрос TO 
гудбошом totc qófio zxauóevouévoic, kai тоїс ёк TS шкрас OXGpeoc 





only tangentially related to the concerns of the present chapter this sheds valuable light on 
the function of outlines, or sketches, in a broader context. See Narkevics, “Skiagraphia,” 
112. 

56 This particular phrasing has been adopted from Scully, who writes of Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, "scholarship has judged Hilary's theology of the Holy Spirit to be confusing and 
inconsistent because it has wrongly approached Hilary's presentation of the Holy Spirit 
from the dogmatic-Trintarian point of view. When approached economically, Hilary's 
theology of the Spirit is consistent and nuanced." See Ellen Scully, PAysicalist Soteriology 
of Hilary of Potiers, VCSup (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 239, n. 65. 

57 McGuckin, St Gregory, 207. 

58 Or. 16.15. PG 35, 936. 
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ovAAauBávovou Kal có(vovow emLtotoO@iy, Kal mvebua owtnolas 
TEAELOV COTLKTOVOWW].”°? 

This spirit of salvation recalls the image of the improper spirit in which 
Saul approached his transformation by the Spirit, as described by Gregory in 
Or. 9.2. The language throughout this line is intended to evoke images of 
child-birth. While easily overlooked, this paralleling of conversion with con- 
ception, pregnancy, and birth is striking. Birth, for Gregory a result of indul- 
gence in passion, is recast as a kind of purification. At the same time, it re- 
tains the implications of pain, and of distress, involved. A similarly evocative 
framing of the oration in the context of Spirit-inspiration is also found, as in 
Or. 16.1, where Gregory wrote, “the other [speech] travels into the mind, and 
opens wide its mouth, fills it with the Spirit, and shown to be greater than its 
origin, husbands much in a few syllabes."* The use of €yewpynoe prefigures 
Or. 16.4, this time suggesting the Spirit as drawing forth much from little 
stock. Many of the implications of birth remain. Suffering as necessary for 
purification, illumination, glorification, which is to say, salvation, remains 
the defining characteristic of this oration.®! 


Mark what I have to say: the law of Christ puts you under my jurisdiction and authority, 
for we too are rulers ourselves; and, I might add, our rule is of a more important and per- 
fect nature; else the Spirit must yield to the flesh and the things of heaven to the things of 
earth. You will, I know, accept the candour of my observations because you are a sheep in 
my flock, a holy sheep in a holy flock, a nursling of the great shepherd, guided aright from 
above by the Spirit, and basking in the same light of the holy and blessed Trinity that we 
do.” 


The Spirit both guides the members of Gregory’s congregation, and reinforc- 
es their more perfect “rule.” Gregory expands on this throughout the oration, 
developing a rhetorical image of the congregation as rulers who possess the 
image of God, and from Christ the means to reclaim and defend that image 
against evil and the world. The means by which this is undertaken were again 
framed with reference to the Spirit when Gregory wrote that, “You can be- 





59 Or. 16.4. PG 35, 940A. 

9? Or. 16.1. PG 35, 934B. 'О ёё eic тоу уоду dv Вт кої ллоатоуос TO отоцо 
елмђообе Пмедџатос, kai тўс yevvrjoeoc ON покобтерос, Kal TOAAG ёу ddtyats 
ovAdaBals éyeopynos... 

6 See Or. 16.2; 16.8; 16.11. 

9 Or. 17.8, trans. Vinson, 91. PG 35, 976А-В. Apa óéEeo0e о?у ладбртоба том 
Хбуом; Kai ô tod Xptotod vóuoc ozor(Onow buózc TH éufj 6óvvaote(Q Kal và EU 
fuori. “Apoyo uev yoo kai avtol: лрообуоо бё, Sti koi vv us(Gova kal 
тећеотером руу" Tj det то луефџио Oxoxo poar тў oapki, Kat тоїс yntvous và 
éxovpávua. AéEm tiv лофрто{ау, ої”, StL лобВатоу et тйс éufig Totus, тйс 
iepüc tepóv, kai Opéuua tod ue yáXov Пошемос, kai колос дмовем ryuévov ÙTÒ 
tod IIvevuatos, koi TH фот тўс óy(oac koi цокор{ос Тойбос duotws utv 
&AXouztÓuevov. 
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come God without hardship; do not forgo the opportunity for deification. 
Some men exhaust their coffers, others their bodies for the Spirit and are 
mortified in Christ and withdraw completely from the world..." Although 
they hardly seem to be without any hardship, what Gregory implies is not that 
doing good is without suffering, but that all good actions, mediated by the 
Spirit and in imitation of Christ, contribute to the salvation of believers. For 
the purposes of understanding how the role of the Spirit functioned within 
Gregory's soteriology, and how it influenced the period, these references 
show a more holistic integration into his broader pastoral work. At the same 
time, though marked by moderation rather than by the boldness found in 
those earlier works, these orations point towards the tensions that would 
eventually cause Gregory to withdraw from the community at Nazianzus in 
only a few short years. The precipitating factor in the breakdown of his rela- 
tionship with Basil, however, is to be found in Gregory's Or. 13, also deliv- 
ered in autumn 373. 


C. A Divine Spirit 


I. Declaring the Spirit God 


Such bold affirmations of the power of the Spirit, coming on the heels of a 
public affirmation that Basil regarded Gregory's mission as sufficient cause 
to forcibly elevate him to the episcopacy, makes Gregory's words in the dox- 
ology of Or. 13 more explicable. While the oration itself is relatively uncon- 
cerned with discussing the action of the Spirit — with the exception of the 
Spirit as entrusting a congregation to the bishop at whose elevation Gregory 
was speaking, in Or. 13.4 — its doxology openly affirms the divinity of the 
Spirit in a manner stronger than in Or. 12.6, and to a congregation outside of 
Nazianzus: *Help us learn to worship God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit as three in their individual realities, one being, glory, and 
splendour. We ask you to become distinguished in affairs of the Spirit to the 
same degree that we already know you to be in affairs of the world.”® It is 





6 Or. 17.9-10, trans. Vinson, 92. PG 35, 976D—7A. "ЕЕеот, oov Oedv yevéoOar 
unóév movýoavt uù zxoón TOV кообу тйс дефовос. Aor хруиола. kevototv, 
бло, одркос TH лмеуџат,, Kal vekpoüvrau Хрљотф, koi kóouou zxovteAOG 
йлау(отауто!” 

64 Wessel offers an interesting assessment of Gregory’s appropriation of the leper as 
Christ metaphor, and an attendant assessment of Christ’s suffering. See Susan Wessel, 
“The Suffering of Christ, humanity, and the lepers in Gregory Nazianzen,” Scottish Jour- 
nal of Theology 58:4 (2015): 384. 

6 Or. 13.4, trans. Vinson, 34. PG 35, 856B-C. Лібаокє лроскомебу Феду том 
Патёра, Oedv том Yióv, Oedv то Пмедџа. то бүоу, év трку oztootóosow, EV uu 
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significant more for its rhetorical force than for the theological content which 
surrounds it. However, when it is taken together with the content of Grego- 
ry’s earlier episcopal orations, particularly Or. 12, and his earlier works, the 
theme of a salvific process that operates through the direct intervention of the 
Spirit (similar to that which Gregory would specifically develop in Ors. 31 
and 41) becomes apparent. Throughout his early orations, Gregory had ap- 
pealed to the actions of the Spirit in the salvation of individual believers. In 
order to express this, he drew on language that was shared with earlier au- 
thors — such as the language of деоло ос. At the same time, he introduced 
new images and language, such as that of the actions of the Spirit in the har- 
monising and deification of believers, in order to express a pneumatology in 
which the action of the Spirit was not merely integral to salvation. Instead, it 
is apparent that Gregory’s idea of salvation was suffused with a Spirit that 
also encompassed nearly every aspect of a believer’s life and went beyond 
merely an abstract understanding and assent to the divinity of that Spirit. 

Despite this, he had never affirmed the divinity of the Spirit before deliver- 
ing Ors. 12 and 13. Before assessing the consequences of this identification 
of the Spirit as God for Gregory’s relationship with Basil, and how this im- 
pacted them both, it is worthwhile to assess Basil’s own propositions from 
the period. By taking these together, it is possible to get a more complete 
picture of how Gregory understood the experience of the Spirit in salvation, 
and of how the development of this pneumatology was formed by this critical 
period of his life. 


II. Basil on the Spirit 


Basil's Hom. 15 was delivered directly into the milieu to which Gregory's 
episcopal orations and his earlier letters alluded. Those who rejected the di- 
vinity of the Spirit were present not merely in the community, but were pre- 
sent at all levels of its leadership, and their support or acquiescence was nec- 
essary for Basil’s challenge against those who rejected the divinity of the Son 
to have any weight of authority. Although it is clear from the reading of 
Gregory's Ors. 10 and 12 that Basil had persuaded Gregory to accept eleva- 
tion to the episcopacy in order to cease "hiding his light" and fulfil his mis- 
sion of defending the divinity of the Spirit, Hom. 15 makes it clear that Basil 
did not lack a conception of the Spirit himself and was equipped to present it. 
Fully half of the homily is taken up by a robust and exhaustive consideration 
of the economic action of the Spirit, delivered with clarity of thought and 





S6En тє Kal AaumpdtytL. TO AMOAWADS екСђте TO аобеуес év(oyve: TO (охором 
фолаооє. Tooattnv йлоцто®цёу oe tiv v tots xvevuatikotc evdokiuno, боту 
ел, TOV одшкфу ovvéyvopyev. Beeley’s comments concerning parallels with Ors. 31.28 
and 33.16 are germane with reference to Or. 13.4. The formulae present in those orations 
are very close. See Beeley, Knowledge, 159. 
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detail not seen in Gregory by 373. While Radde-Gallwitz has offered an anal- 
ysis in outline of this homily, it will be examined here in tension with Grego- 
ry’s own claims, and to see how the pair shared a pneumatology. From this 
analysis, the distinguishing factors will be noted, and used to consider why 
the apparent breakdown in their relationship, recounted in their letters, oc- 
curred in the terms it did, and what this suggests about how Gregory con- 
ceived of the Spirit acting in salvation. 

As the first half of Hom. 15 is concerned with Basil’s doctrine of God and 
his Christology, it can be passed over in favour of the more relevant second 
half. In making the transition, Basil moves from a discussion of the subject of 
the resurrection to the economy. Basil presents the soul as purified, capable 
of leaving behind creaturely nature “like a fish arising from the depths [tts 
бос дало тод fv000]" and so escaping its accustomed state. From this, 
Basil builds towards an affirmation of the Spirit, writing that the soul “will 
perceive the Spirit in that place it perceives the Father and the Son [ёкеї 
Setar то IIveOua то äyrov, óxov Yióc, kai Óxov Потђо].% This 
moves into an argument about the equality of natures and powers, justified 
through a series of biblical allusions to the adjectives attached to Spirit, refer- 
ring to them as perfections. Ultimately, this section is concerned to argue that 
sanctification and life-giving are inseparable from the Spirit. Although Basil 
leaves it unsaid, such a quality is as inseparable from the Spirit as heat from a 
fire, to use his metaphor, as they are qualities possessed by the Father and 
Son. It necessarily follows that they be equally inseparable from the Spirit. 
His argument is therefore from commonality, and not for it. That such com- 
monality exists is assumed as a pre-existing understanding on those on the 
path of purification. 

The next section begins with an affirmation of the contemplation of the 
Spirit as a person of the Trinity, but it is mostly concerned with establishing 
the Spirit as undiminished giver. Basil writes that “the Spirit gives his grace 
to all [то Пмедџа лба, tiv лар’ éavtod yao mapéxov]” will neverthe- 
less “remain, undiminished and undivided [diuetwtov  uévev Kal 
ddvatoetov].”°” This giving extends to the angels, to powers, and to the en- 
tire universe. Spirit as sanctifier is elevated above the condition of created 
nature. However, it is the next section that offers a precise explication of 
exactly what the Spirit does in the economy through his gift of sanctification. 
This is worth examining in full: 


He illuminates all apprehension of deity, inspires the prophets, instructs lawgivers, perfects 
priests, strengthens monarchs, steadies the righteous, exalts the temperate, effects grace, 
makes the dead live, frees the bound, adopts as sons the estranged. From on high he effects 
these by regeneration. If he seized a faithful tax-gatherer, he produces an evangelist; if he 





66 Hom. 15.3. PG 31, 468C. 
67 Hom. 15.3. PG 31, 469B. 
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came upon a fisherman, he completes a theologian; if he found a perceptive persecutor, he 
perfects an apostle to the nations, a herald of faith, a vessel of the chosen. 6% 


Although presented somewhat differently, the same pattern of activities is 
attributed to the Spirit in Gregory’s Or. 14.27. However, Basil argued from 
an appeal to biblical history. While, even in Gregory’s own work, it is a cen- 
tral premise of scriptural texts that they represent ongoing narratives in which 
the believer participates or recreates, Basil’s lack of a direct connection to the 
life of the addressee is representative of his approach in Hom. 15. Gregory, 
on the contrary, continually emphasised the reforming, guiding, or elevating 
action of the Spirit in all of his episcopal orations, even those not explicitly 
concerned with the Spirit. In those that were, the emphasis was on this action. 

The next section follows a similar theme but changes the focus from bibli- 
cal allusions to direct biblical references, jumping from the “apostle of na- 
tions” allusion to directly speaking of how Paul was empowered by the Spirit, 
along with Peter and John.9 This repetitious development strengthens the 
allusive references of Hom. 15.3, locating them at the source and following a 
pattern similar to that found in Gregory’s Or. 31. The contrast between the 
applied approach Gregory has taken to the Spirit through 373, and Basil’s 
more intellectual approach is only strengthened by this comparison. Grego- 
ry's Theological Orations are the same kind of sketch that he previously 
derided. However, in those orations the biblical witness follows allusion and 
argument, cementing the case rather than making it. In offering his doxology, 
Basil ignores the first half of the homily in favour of summarising his com- 
ments concerning the Spirit. In this summing up he wrote that: 


And he [the Spirit] has been enthroned in heaven, and he has filled the earth, and is present 
everywhere, and is uncircumscribed. He dwells wholly in each, and is wholly with God. 
He does not give gifts as service, yet as authentic grace. For as it distinctly says, to each 
one as he wills. He is sent forth to the economy, but operates in his own power.” 


Basil expresses a fairly uncontroversial perspective of the action of the Spirit 
here, but the terms in which he does so, and the circumstances into which 





68 Hom. 15.3. PG 31, 469B-C. Памтас фот Се, лрос тђу tod Oeod kotavónow, 
unvet tots лрофттолс, vouoO0érac oogiter, ієрёос veAevot, éEvioyvet Doouetc, 
катари Се, óucatovc, oeuvóveu ocxppovac, évepyet yapiouata iaudtwv, woro? 
tovs vekpoUc, №, тос zezxeónuévovc, vioOeret тос TAAOTOLWLEVOUS. Tata ux 
тїс амобем yevvijoews ёуєрүєї. "Ev темфупу Aáfm aLotevovta, evayyedLoTiy 
dmodetkvuoiv’ ёйу v GAtet yévyntat, беохоуоу алотећеу gàv диоктуу even 
џетомоодута, алостохом &0vóv алерудСетољ, кўоока лотос, окедос ёкАоүйс. 

Hom. 15.3. 

7° Нот. 15.3 PG 31, 472B. Тодто kai év одрауф totnke, kal tiv уђу лелађроже, 
kai латајод mépeott, Kal ovdauod mepiéyeta. "OXov ёк@ото voket, Kal бХом 
ёоті џетй tod Oeod. Od AevtovoyucOc rakove? тас ёорейс̧, GAA’ aVEVTLKMS và 
yaptouata. Arape? yàp, qnoiv, idia екаото, коӨос PovAeTaL. AzxootéAAevau uev 
оікоуошкс̧, évepyet бё adTEEOVGLWS. 
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they were spoken, do make them striking for a theologian whose early pneu- 
matology has been considered lacking. For all that, however, it is equally 
noteworthy that this discussion is entirely abstract. 


III. Dispute with Basil 


On the basis of a thorough reading, Radde-Gallwitz notes that Basil had iden- 
tified the Spirit as an economic agent who, in similar terms to the Son, acts 
freely for the salvation of Christians, and possesses the attributes of the di- 
vine nature. On these grounds, he concludes that Basil, even in 372, had quite 
a thoroughly worked-out pneumatology that was integral to his understanding 
of salvation. Radde-Gallwitz therefore posits that the point of disagreement 
between Basil and Gregory concerning Hom. 15 was on whether or not the 
Spirit was called God. While aceeding to some elements of Radde-Gallwitz's 
case on the basis of the analysis of Hom. 15, this argument requires some 
further nuance. There are some indisputable points in Radde-Gallwitz's fa- 
vour: that Gregory did refer to the Spirit as God explicitly in Ors. 12 and 13, 
and that Basil did not directly identify the Spirit as God in Hom. 15, or any- 
where else until this exchange of letters in 373. However, that the dispute is 
reducible only to the question of whether or not to directly attribute deity to 
the Spirit is an oversimplification on the basis of Or. 12.6, as 1s shown in 
examining the exchange between Gregory and Basil. There are two points of 
particular interest. First, the line of questioning is only superficially con- 
cerned with questions of deity; it is more concerned with particular forms of 
arguments and their validity. Second, this exchange is part of an ongoing, 
developing dispute which extended throughout Gregory's early works and 
into his episcopal orations, and which is particularly concerned with the 1m- 
age of "hiding the light under the bushel." By evaluating these positions in 
tension with Hom. 15 and Gregory's early works, it can be demonstrated that 
while the question of whether or not to openly declare the Spirit as God pro- 
vided the frame, the question of the Spirit's action in salvation was the actual 
Issue at hand. 

Ep. 58 is the most important epistle to consider, coming from the same 
period as Or. 13, and Hom. 15, some time in the autumn of 373. Written by 
Gregory to Basil, the letter can be read as a crafted rhetorical attempt to high- 
light Basil's supposed deficiencies in pneumatology. When this is held up 
against Basil's apparent commissioning of Gregory to undertake to defend 
the divinity of the Spirit where he could not, it seems more likely to be an ill- 
considered attempt to highlight increasing dissatisfaction among those who 
supported a divine Spirit. Gregory's outspoken guest is hardly without criti- 
cism for his host, as well as for Basil, although this could be considered a 
rhetorical device. Regardless, it follows that this interlocutor had recently 
heard what might have been Hom. 15: 
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“I have come just now,” he said, “from the gathering in honor of the martyr Eupsychius, 
and there I heard the great Basil speaking excellent and perfect things about the divinity of 
the Father and the Son, as no one else could easily do, but sweeping past the Spirit” — and 
he added some comparison to rivers that run over rocks but hollow out sand.”! 


Anyone familiar with Hom. 15 could hardly have accused Basil of demeaning 
the Spirit when Basil spent the best part of the homily discussing the contours 
of that subject. Some clarity can be found when re-assessing what is meant by 
ларао?роутос. Browne and Swallow read ларасоромтос as “slurred,” 
whereas Lampe offers “еей. Given that ztapaovUpovtoc more usually 
refers to the sweeping away of a stream, or to how one is swept away by an 
orator, or of gliding, sliding, and dragging, it seems likely that this interlocu- 
tor was using evocative language in preparation for his illustration of streams 
wearing away sand, which Gregory did not repeat. On this basis, it is ren- 
dered as “sweeping past” in the translation above in an effort to capture the 
aquatic and motive sense in keeping with the riparian imagery of the next 
line. Rather than an unveiled insult to Basil, it is consistent with the overall 
characterisation of his having addressed the easy rather than the difficult 
elements of the Spirit’s divinity in his comments. This also lends credence to 
the idea that the subject of the letter did hear Hom. 15, which, as discussed in 
the previous section, addresses the question of the Spirit’s divinity by way of 
illustrations and not experience. 

While an apparently minor point, Gregory’s characterisation of Basil’s 
position is integral to how arguments are constructed with reference to it. The 
accepted interpretation of the whole piece — that it is poorly veiled criticism 
by Gregory – hinges in no small part on establishing the tone of Gregory’s 
narration of events. The questioning nature of the letter is certainly present, 
but the change from an accusation that Basil belittled or slurred the Spirit 
instead becomes an instance of reported speech and an oblique charge of 
having, through an illustration of rivers, taken the easy way out. While some 
slight against Basil’s pneumatology is certainly implied, this modification in 
tone indicates that it is more likely Gregory is inquiring rather than just ac- 





71 Ер. 58.7, trans. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus (London: Routledge, 1996), 179, alt. 
Gallay, Lettres 1, 75. "Ek тйс Kat’ Evyvy.ov, ёф, ovvóàov viv řkw TOV ц@ртора” 
- kal yàp etyev одтос - *kàketoe Tikovoa tod ueyahov Baotrelov деохоуодутос тб 
uèv лєрї Патрос koi Ућоб Ópuová te kal veAec voto Kal ws одк бу tuc Padlws 
GAXoc, TO Пмедџа бё mapacipovtos,” kai лросет(ве, Tuva ғікао(ау болер тбу 
лоторОу ot TUS летрас LEV ларатрехомтес, туђу бе WaULOV KOLAGtVOVTES. 

7 Radde-Gallwitz follows the Browne and Swallow translation, and thus reads 
“slurred” for tapacvpovtos. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil, 101. Haykin follows Lampe in using 
“belittled.” Daley offers “gliding past.” This shares the spirit of the translation offered 
here, and is somewhat less sharp-tongued than those others. See PGL, 1026; also Haykin, 
Spirit of God, 31; Daley, Gregory, 179. 
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cusing. The interlocutor whose speech was being reported remained prepared 
to praise Gregory for remarks that readily connect to Or. 13: 


Then he said, turning to me, “апа why on earth do you, my friend, speak so openly of the 
Godhead of the Spirit” — and he recalled one of my comments, when at a gathering of 
many people I was speaking of the Mystery of God, and then applied to the Spirit that 
famous line, “How long shall we hide the light under a bushel?” —“while he plays down the 
fact in murky expressions, and only lays out doctrine in a sketchy way. He will not speak 
the truth frankly, but bathes our ears in language more political than pious, concealing the 
ambiguity in the power of his words.” 


As mentioned earlier, this seems to point back towards Or. 12.6. However, as 
seen throughout this chapter, Gregory returns to the Mt 5:15 reference many 
times throughout the period. While Or. 12.6 is the most directly connected to 
the Spirit, some caution is warranted in assuming this refers to the time when 
Gregory was speaking “openly of the Spirit as God.” Gregory himself assert- 
ed that when he used the quotation he was speaking on the “Mystery of God,” 
which would support the somewhat ambiguous Or. 12.6 as the referent. Nev- 
ertheless, no direct connection is made between Gregory speaking openly and 
his using the quote. This captures the character of Gregory’s actions through- 
out 372 to 373. His insistence on the Spirit no longer being hidden — whether 
allusively by referring to Basil or himself publicising either it or themselves, 
or directly in Or. 12.6 — and his affirmation of the divinity of the Spirit were 
sufficiently ongoing and strident to warrant both points being raised by this 
interlocutor. Gregory's defence of Basil hinges upon belittling his own posi- 
tion, and arguing in favour of the use of some reserve, something noted in 
several of his episcopal orations: 


The better path, then, for us is that the truth be economic, that we yield a bit to our times as 
one would to a cloud, rather than let the truth be destroyed by the bright clarity of our 
proclamation. For us, after all, there is no harm in recognising the Spirit as god through 
other expressions that lead in that direction — for truth is less in sounds than in the under- 
standing; but for the Church, there will be a great loss if truth is put to flight through the 
defeat of a single man!" 





73 Ep. 58.8, trans. Daley, 180, alt. Gallay, Lettres 1, 75. “Н tt ду лоте, © Oovudote, 
0? uév" - ёфт лрос ёцё Влёлоу - “ўӧт фауерос otto то IIveouo деоХоуес" (kai 
туос &xeuvnuóveve TOV ELAV, 0с ev ovvóàgo zoXvavOposto деолоуђоомтос Ета. 
глелоутос TH IIveópaotu тодто Өтү то mepipdytov Tó: Мёур туос ?ло TH uoóto 
том Мохмом кроллроџем;), “6 68 brogaiver uèv duvópóc Kal otov oktaypaqet TOV 
AOYOV, OD TappHoLaCEtTaL бё тђу GAiOevav ломткфтером Tj EvoEBEOTEPOV ту 
акођу &xukA Gov Kal TA SuVduEL TOD Aóyov туђу SiTAGNV TEPLKAAVITWV.” 

74 Ер. 58.11, trans. Daley, 180, alt. Gallay, Lettres 1, 76. Велом обу oikovounOfivat 
туђу GANOELav, ULKEOV ELEGVIWV Тфу orep véger TLL TO KALE, Tj KATAAVOFVaL 
TO фомерф tod кпобуџотос̧. "Нуу uev yàp ovdév BAGBos Kai йл” GAAwv AéEgov 
тобто ovvayovo@v Osóv то Пує®ц@ ywookew (09 yàp év йхо uOAXov ў Savoia 
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Much could be made out of the negative connotations of “economy” in this 
context, but as seen in the consideration of Gregory’s orations from 372 to 
373, he himself was hardly above using a little reserve. While his programme 
might have been bold, it remains that he was more than prepared to allude 
and hint, as is evident here. A certain lack of reserve did arise in him towards 
the end of 373, but it was largely at Basil’s own instigation to pursue his 
mission more fully and not to hide the light under the bushel — words which 
Gregory returns to Basil. The final words of the letter are those which have 
occasioned the greatest comment that Gregory was concerned to get Basil to 
call the Spirit God: 


At the end of the conversation, I sent them away with arguments like those I have men- 
tioned. But you must give me instructions, my divine and consecrated friend: how far 
should we come forward in speaking of the spirit as God? What expressions should we 
use? To what extent should our speech be economic? We need to have a firm front against 
those who criticise us! For if I were to fail to learn this now — I who of all people know 
you and your thoughts the best, and who have often both given and received full assurance 
of this — I would be the most ignorant and the most wretched person of all.” 


At no point does Gregory ask whether or not he should call the Spirit God. 
Instead, the focus is what words to use, and how far to use reserve. Gregory 
is concerned about the direction from which knowledge is approached. This 
recalls Gregory’s comments in Or. 12.6, deriding the use of representations 
or intellectual sketches as opposed to open declarations. Basil’s reply comes 
across as wounded, and the tone is defensive.” Taken together with Hom. 15, 
what emerges is not so much a dispute over whether or not the word God is 
used, but the extent to which a failure to include this disclosure damages 
arguments concerning the practicalities of the action of the Spirit in the life of 
the believer." That is to say that it is plausible that a more reserved approach 
which lays out intellectual arguments can result in a conclusion that the Spirit 





кебодоћ tiv олудељам) tH '"EkkAno(Q dé ueyóAmv бушау то би Емос йубдрбс 
диоудђуа то бАл|Өёс.” 

75 Ep. 58.14, trans. Daley, 180, alt. Gallay, Lettres 1, 76-77. ТЕећос бё tod Adyou, 
tovs uev обтос алелеџлраџту. Zo dé ó(6aEov ђидс, © Beia kal teod kepar, uéxpt 
т{уос mpoitéov 1jutv тйс тод IIveópatoc деоћоубас kal tiot yonotéov @wvats кої 
ёр тіуос oikovountéov, iv’ gywuev тадта. лрос тос дуплеуомтас. Еуф yàp et 
deoiunv vOv тодто uavOdvew, 6 лбутоу UdALoTa оё тє kal та. ой YLVMOKwV Kal 
TOAAGKLS лері ToUTWV ллпрофоріоу Kal дебокос Kal ós&óuevoc, лауто dv env 
duadéotatdés te Kal GOALWTATOS. 

76 Ep. 71.1. 

77 Although there is some ambiguity over the strength of meaning in the idea of linguis- 
tic economy, at the very least it contains the idea of avoiding particular language and 
concepts. See Joseph W. Trigg, “Knowing God in the Theological Orations of Gregory of 
Nazianzus: The Heritage of Origen," in God in Early Christian Thought: Essays in Honor 
of Lloyd Patterson (ed. Andrew McGowan et al; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 94, n. 58; 94—95. 
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must be God, theoretically obviating the need to openly declare it. When the 
argument begins from the practical experience of Christians, as Gregory’s 
arguments until these points always have, the luxury of assuming a working 
knowledge of certain Trinitarian mechanics is lost. Rather than being able to 
work through to that conclusion, it is a predicate of faith, that is, knowledge, 
that the first principle be an acknowledgment of the Trinity. This is further 
developed in Gregory’s final orations from the period. 


D. Mediation Between Christ and the Spirit 


I. The Spirit in Gregory the Elder and Julian the Tax-Collector 


In the final two orations from this period, delivered in 374, for the anniver- 
sary of his father’s death and another in honour of Julian, a local tax assessor, 
Gregory demonstrates the practical integration of his pneumatology and sote- 
riology. Gregory highlighted his father’s significance for the salvation of the 
community. He did the same with reference to Gregory the Elder’s own sal- 
vation, although in the context of his conversion to Christianity, as a product 
of “dreams which God often bestows upon a soul worthy of salvation.” 7S 
Gregory the Elder’s worthiness, and the means of it, were connected with the 
Spirit: “ће things of the Spirit were exactly known to the man of the Spirit, 
and he felt that he must [...] make the advantage of the Church and the com- 
mon salvation his sole object.”” is worth noting the oblique reference back to 
the relationship between the Spirit and salvation Gregory makes here. Both 
the church and the common salvation are “things of the Spirit,” and his father 
a “man of the Spirit” in his pursuit of the congregation’s common salvation. 
In addition, Gregory showed early signs of what he would develop in his later 
baptismal theology when he wrote that his father “was approaching that re- 
generation by water and the Spirit, by which we confess to God the formation 
and completion of the Christ-like man, and the transformation and refor- 
mation from the earthly to the Spirit.” This is not an exceptional expression 
in itself; however, within the context of the ongoing debate about the means 
by which salvation is achieved through the Spirit, it expresses how Gregory 





78 Or. 18.12. PG 35, 1000A. óveupótov Sic, oic eveoyetel MOAAGKLS Федс Wuyi 
GElav тод oo6e000t. Also Or. 18.2. 

79 Or. 18.36. PG 35, 1033A. "Hóet тй tod Ivetuatos акруздс 6 tod IIveóuatoc: 
Kal бй тодто wndév толкуду фроефу бето Setv [...] GAAG лрос EV pAéxew 
uÓóvov, TO TOV "EkkAnotóv бфеХос̧, kai туђу кољуђу owtnolav... 

80 Or. 18.13. PG 35, 1000D-1001A. Ipdoetou џем тў du’ tdatos àvayevvijoe Kal 
IIveóuatoc, àv fs óuoAoyotuev Oe@ tiv tod кота. Xpvotóv àvOpaxov uópqootv 
те kal TEAELWOLV... 
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firmly located his father in his own camp.*! While not its central focus, the 
activity of the Spirit forms a constant frame in the whole oration, to the extent 
that Gregory opens it with an assertion that his father was “man of desires of 
the Spirit: for thus Scripture speaks of men advanced and lofty, superior to 
visible things.”®? Even while Gregory was eulogising his father, he was, not 
unreasonably, offering a narrative of the transformation of a Christian. In the 
context of the ongoing debate about the divinity of the Spirit as derived from 
its action in salvation, the funeral oration for Gregory the Elder was also an 
apologetic for the divine Spirit. 

Although this would be a striking note on which to end this period of 
Gregory's work on the subject, there remained one more oration before his 
flight into seclusion at Thekla. Gregory's own human frailty is what became 
consequential at this point. At the close of this period, he finally acknowledg- 
es what is clear from a comparison between his works of 372 to 373 and 373 
to 374. He acknowledged that, “nothing I said was able to curb popular talk 
or the current, all-pervasive passion to speak and lecture on the things of the 
Spirit without the inspiration of the Spirit[;] I embarked on another course — a 
better one, I am convinced, and less agonising — that of training everyone to 
be still by setting an example of my own silence." While this could be in- 
terpreted as a reference to Basil, in light of the more irenic re-reading of Ep. 
58 provided here, this would seem to refer to those against which Basil 
sought to set Gregory. Rather than openly engage with the question of the 
Spirit after his challenge to Basil, Gregory seems to have denied both his 
instincts and his friend by turning to silence. 


II. Conclusion 


Having examined the development of Gregory's language related to the ac- 
tion of the Spirit in salvation in his early work in Chapter 2, it has been pos- 
sible to approach the development of these same ideas in 372 to 374. Some 
specific areas have been considered: those early letters exchanged between 





5! Hägg addresses some of the oddities surrounding Gregory’s description of his fa- 
ther's conversion very succinctly, and points to the possibility of Nonna as her husband's 
“spiritual mother" for her significance in the text. Tomas Hägg, “Playing with Expecta- 
tions: Gregory's Funeral Oration for His Brother, Sister and Father," in Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus: Images and Reflections (ed. Jostein Bertnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tuscu- 
lanum Press, 2006), 141. 

82 Or. 18.1. PG 35, 985A. kai йур EXLOVULHV TOV Tod IIveópotoc: otro yàp Å 
Графт koAet vovc д0ВеВткотос... 1 Cor 4:1. 

8 Or. 19.2, trans. Vinson, 95-6. PG 35, 10458. 'Елељбћ Aóyo TOV TOV лолу 
Aóyov ёліоҳеїу о?у оїбс ve éyevóumv, Kal тђу vOv kaxéyovoav лаутас qopüv Kal 
zpoO0vutav, eic то óuóÓokeww ve Kal AoAetv та tod Пмедђџратос xopic IIveóuotoc: 
ётёрау ҢАӨоУ, ws éuavtóv ле(до), DeAt(ío te Kal йлоуотёрау ó8óv, лолбедоал 
ztpóc Houxlav бламтас TH дрхетилоф тїс orons: 
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Basil and Gregory; Gregory’s early episcopal orations and those delivered 
shortly thereafter; and those works and letters which pertain to his dispute 
with Basil, along with those came immediately before his retreat into seclu- 
sion. On the basis of this analysis it is possible to draw three conclusions. 
First, the development of language identified in Gregory’s early works can be 
directly connected to the period of 372 to 374 on the basis of his early letters. 
Gregory began this period concerned that the light of the Spirit should no 
longer “be hidden under the bushel,” and that, in another form of the same 
allusion, the Spirit’s publication of Basil’s light “upon the lampstand” would 
serve to illuminate the truth of the Spirit for the whole church.** Second, 
throughout Gregory’s episcopal orations, the problem of how to present the 
divinity of the Spirit was an unsettled question between Gregory and Basil. 
The last of Gregory’s episcopal orations, Or. 12, hinged upon Basil turning 
the Mt 5:15 allusion upon Gregory, encouraging him not to hide his own light 
“under a bushel,” but to take up his responsibilities and pursue his mission 
openly. While this resulted in the nuanced and integrated presentation of 
pneumatological action found in Ors. 16 and 17, it also resulted in the dra- 
matic enunciation of the divinity of the Spirit in Gregory’s Or. 13. 

This leads to the third conclusion: that, on the basis of Basil’s Hom. 15 and 
the letters exchanged between the two, the dispute between Basil and Grego- 
ry was triggered by the public attribution of divinity to the Spirit, but that this 
was not the basis of the dispute. In fact, the two clearly argued in the same 
basic terms for the economic action of the Spirit. Gregory’s request that his 
friend “instruct” him how far to proceed in the “theology of the Spirit” de- 
pended more upon the use of language, in particular the attribution of eco- 
nomic action to the Spirit. Gregory was concerned that furnishing the Spirit 
with responsibility for the salvation of believers without attributing divinity 
to the Spirit undermined not the divinity of the Spirit, but the process of sal- 
vation variously identified as deification, purification, illumination, or har- 
monisation. Concurrently, Basil was problematising the idea that деоос, or 
деоло ос — that is, harmony of the church — were truly divine, and not 
merely the undertakings of fellow creatures inspired by the Spirit. However, 
without the impetus of the period between 372 to 374 and his dispute with 
Basil, Gregory would hardly have regarded himself as a defender of the Spir- 
it, as he later claimed to be. This period and its disputes furthered the cause 
of the Spirit elsewhere. In 374, Basil would compose DSS, a text which 
Gregory would reflect on as having been written by the Spirit itself.8° Moving 
towards Constantinople, an awareness of how Gregory articulated the action 
of the Spirit in salvation must be conditioned by the tensions that underlay 





8 Ep. 45.1; Or. 6.9. 
85 Ep, 58.14. 
8 Or. 43. 
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this period." Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology did not emerge fully 
formed, nor was it without its own problems. However, the strengthening and 
development found in 379 was driven by a concern for clarity of language. 
Further, it was qualified by a consistent application of the principle that the 
divinity of the Spirit implied its involvement with salvation, and that the 
exposition and acknowledgement of those actions was central to any case for 
divinity. 





87 A final note of caution: Basil's offer that Gregory come and assume leadership of 
those in Caesarea opposed to Basil's positions should not be construed too strongly. Ep. 71 
was written after Ep. 58, and consequently after Gregory had already refused to join his 
friend. McGuckin puts it well, writing of Basil that he “evidently has little expectation that 
Gregory will do it..." See McGuckin, Gregory, 218. 
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Chapter 4 


Salvation and the Spirit in the Perfect Temple 


Chapter 4 explores the orations of the period between 379 and 381, during 
which Gregory had the opportunity to put his representations of the Spirit’s 
role in salvation to a very public test. The soteriological pneumatology of 
these orations is principally representational rather than developmental, as 
seen in Chapters 1 and 2. They are no less significant in how they position 
Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology with relation to the church, the indi- 
vidual believer, and Christ. The first third of the chapter examines the rela- 
tionship between Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology and the church, 
setting out how his conception of the church follows on from the soteriologi- 
cal role of the Spirit, rather than his view of the Spirit being conditioned by 
the structure of the church. The second third focuses on those orations Grego- 
ry delivered on the arrival of the Egyptian bishops and reflects on the possi- 
ble significance of Athanasius for Gregory’s thought. The final third concerns 
Ors. 41 and 31, the most widely examined of Gregory’s works on the Spirit, 
and re-reads them in light of the conclusions already drawn. 


A. The Church in Gregory’s Early Constantinople Orations 


1. Approaching Constantinople 


The orations and letters considered in the last section evidence how Grego- 
ry’s apparent dispute with and alienation from Basil fuelled an exposition of 
the role of the Spirit in salvation.! In these texts surrounding Gregory’s epis- 
copal ordination and his later retreat from public life, this exposition was 
framed by a desire to do away with “intellectual sketches [dvavola 
OKLAYPAPOVUEVOV]” and allusions in favour of affirmation of the reality of 
the Spirit's divinity.? The cornerstone of this proposition was the association 
of the affirmation of the divinity of the Spirit with the personal experience of 





! The examination of the Constantinopolitan orations will follow the order set out in 
Beeley, Knowledge, 34—53. This differs from others in the location of Or. 20 and in group- 
ing Or. 21 with those delivered during the visit of Egyptian bishops. Such orderings are 
necessarily debatable. 

? Or. 12.6. 
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Gregory and his audience. In the same breath that he derided intellectual 
sketches, he argued for the shedding of comparisons or likenesses 
(eücaGÓuevov), which is to say simple illustrations from the apparent activity 
of the Spirit in historical examples. Various emphases have been placed on 
the personal nature of the Spirit's activity. Winslow focused on the Spirit's 
introduction of the believer to a dynamic process of salvation focused on the 
Son.? Beeley takes a broader focus, and argues that Gregory's wider Trinitar- 
ian theology is dependent on the introduction into knowledge actuated by the 
Spirit. What has been traced so far concerns the language by which the expe- 
rience of the Spirit is expressed. By following the development of Gregory's 
thought in line with its context, it has been possible to explicate some of the 
arguments put forward in the earlier chapters. Moreover, the analysis has 
demonstrated both the presence and the concrete development of individual, 
experiential soteriological pneumatology. Moving forward, this permits an 
examination of how Gregory explicates the experiential allusions and meta- 
phors of his earlier work — not just with more detail, but with appeal to the 
sketches he had previously maligned. Gregory's early thought covered almost 
a decade from 362 to 373, with a further absence until his installation at Ana- 
stasia in Constantinople in 379. This period, the most productive of Grego- 
ry's prose career, only lasted until 382. This intensive activity led to some of 
the most significant developments in Gregory's view of the Spirit in salva- 
tion. 

Attempts to understand Gregory's thought in this period often recourse to 
his principle argument for the divinity of the Spirit: If the Spirit is not to be 
worshipped (zpookuvqtóv), how can he baptise (Bastiouatoc)? If he is 
worshiped, is he not to be adored (оєлтоу)? If he is adored, he is God 
(бедс).“ As syllogistic reasoning goes, this is fairly clear. That its premise is 
vulnerable to the claims of Gregory’s more sophisticated opponents – if the 
Spirit is an activity of God, worship belongs to God, for example — is easily 
overlooked in an effort to endorse it as a foundational statement of Gregory's 
pneumatology. The “golden and saving chain" is, Gregory himself wrote, 
only that which can be admitted by those who assert the silence of the text on 
the divinity of the Spirit: “One links with the other, a truly golden and saving 
chain. From the Spirit comes our rebirth; from rebirth comes a new creating, 
from new creating a recognition of worth of him who affected it. Yes, this is 





? Winslow, Dynamics, 144. Winslow's argument for the new creation as accomplished 
in Christ, and Өёо01с as an operation of the Spirit in that new creation is emblematic of his 
Christological prioritisation. 

4 Or. 31.28. SC 250, 332. Without assenting to all of the arguments presented therein, 
Alexander Golitzin. “Adam, Eve, and Seth: Pneumatological Reflections on an Unusual 
Image in Gregory of Nazianzus's ‘Fifth Theological Oration,’” Anglican Theological 
Review 83, no. 3 (2001): 537—47 presents an interesting take on another of Gregory's less 
powerful images exploring the status of the Spirit. 
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what one can say on the premise it is not in the Bible [my emphasis].”°> The 
apparent absence of a more developed treatment to this effect in Gregory's 
writings has led most of his interlocutors to focus their attention on the figure 
of Christ in his soteriology. However, the problem is not that Gregory failed 
to address the absence; rather that, in writing on the subject of the Spirit's 
action in salvation, he worked from a first principle. What lay beyond was to 
be clear only to those who had already accepted the first principles of the 
Spirit, and which was to appear as the unassailable assumption of reasonable 
men to those who had not. For him to address such a problem directly would 
degrade Gregory's rhetoric of strength. The greater force of his argument for 
the divinity of the Spirit and its soteriological action is to be found in the 
Biblical exempla of the divine Spirit's action, which he includes after the 
mention of the golden chain. 

This is not a suggestion that later commentators on Gregory overlooked or 
ignored the role of the Spirit. That Gregory's appearance in post-conciliar 
florilegia, and the first attribution of the title “the Theologian” to him, is 
concerned with Christology is attributable to the context of the aftermath of 
Chalcedon.’ Instead, something of a category error has occurred. In either 
accepting the greater part of Gregory’s soteriology (which is Christologically 
charged) as complete, or in attempting to address the underdevelopment of 
scholarship on Gregory’s pneumatology, a small but critical overlap in the 
two doctrines has been missed, to the detriment of both.* Much of the resolu- 
tion to this is to be found in how Gregory presented his understanding of the 
church. The concept of the church is one that has dogged inquiry into Grego- 





5 Or. 31.28-29, trans. Wickham, 139, alt. SC 250, 332. "Ev ўрттто. tod évdc, 1 
xpvofj тїс Svtws бефроф Kal оотто1ос. Kal ларй џем tod avevuatos utv rj 
avayévvyjous’ xapà dé тйс dvayevvijoews ў бйуйлАооыс” лара dé тйс буалА@оквос rj 
enlyvmous ths GEtas tod йуалА@оваутос. Tatta цёу обу ебтог тїс ду то йүрофоу 
олодеџцемос' 

6 Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 159. 

7 Price, Acts, 117. This is discussed in the project introduction. The ubiquitous nature of 
the title in later works somewhat obscures its origin. See Gregory’s later biographer, Gre g- 
ory the Presbyter, who describes him as 6 tg 0eoAoytac érovvpoc. Gregory the Presby- 
ter, Life, 1.1. CC 44, 120. On the post-Chalcedonian context of Gregory's title in fine see 
Langworthy, Theodoret's Theologian. 

8 This is discussed at length in the introduction. On whether or not Gregory himself 
would have conceived of distinct doctrines, it seems sufficient to acknowledge that he 
understood there to be individual institutions of knowledge of God expressed as specifical- 
ly qualified деохоућом, as in “тойбос беоћоућау“ from Or. 31.26-27. OtoXoy(av in 
this sense is usually translated as doctrine, and it does not do much violence to Gregory's 
thought to do so. Behr's exposition of the theologian's increasing knowledge of “doctrinal 
facts" as opposed to “development of doctrine" in Gregory's thought. See John Behr, The 
Formation of Christian Theology Part Two: One of the Holy Trinity, (Crestwood: St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2004), 368. 
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ry’s pneumatology. While its importance is universally accepted, the exact 
contours of how the individual character of the Spirit’s action — deifying, 
baptising, and so on — coheres with the implicitly communal nature of the 
church is an unresolved question. Although most of the texts to this point 
have dealt with the action of the Spirit in the individual, there do appear met- 
aphors like harmonisation, introduced in Chapter 2 and further developed 
later in Chapter 4, in Gregory’s early thought. These ideas point towards the 
complexity of Gregory’s rejection of a simple binary between individual and 
communal salvation: for him, the church was inseparable from the congrega- 
tion, the congregation from the individual? It finds its communality in its 
constitution of the body of Christ, but the individuality of members is never 
abrogated. Even more, the church community is not bounded in simple struc- 
tural terms: the church includes monastic communities, isolated hermits, and, 
in its beginnings, even those outside of baptism. This, ultimately, is the real 
subject of the majority of Gregory's work in this period: expositing not just 
how the Spirit works in salvation, but how the Spirit works in the believer in 
a manner which precedes and exceeds baptism. !° 


1. Seeking Salvation in Luke 19:9 


Now raised to the see of Constantinople as part of the on-going episcopal 
politics of the period, Gregory begins to undertake the concretisation of the 
themes first announced in his first episcopal orations, evidencing a realisation 
of his claims as a defender of the divinity of the Spirit. The first of Gregory's 
orations in this period, from his exposition of his theology to his new congre- 
gation at the Anastasia villa-church he initially occupied, is as general a re- 
flection as one can expect from an oration that is itself a composite.!! Perhaps 
as a consequence of Basil having written DSS in the period of Gregory's 
absence, and his own elevation to a powerful public position, Gregory seems 
disinclined to produce the “intellectual sketches" Gregory himself derided. ? 
This first oration of his Constantinopolitan career is neither a rigorous decon- 
struction of his opponents’ positions, nor an abstract theological reflection. 
Gregory had been alone among his contemporaries in arguing for the divinity 
of the Spirit on the basis of experience. At the outset of his career at Constan- 





? Aquinas in On the Apostle's Creed, 9, makes a statement to this effect. Or. 31.26. 

10 Much of Winslow’s “Economy of the Spirit” is concerned solely with baptism. On 
the contrary, must be remembered that on an evidentiary basis most of Gregory's orations 
in this period would have been to those already baptised and, as Gregory understood it, 
progressing in their purification. Winslow, Dynamics, 143. 

!! McGuckin, St Gregory, 243-44. McGuckin offers an extensive treatment not just of 
the textual history of Or. 20 and subsequent dating issues, in addition to a convincing 
argument that it represented a kind of first draft for his works in 381. 

12 Or. 12.6. 
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tinople, Gregory captured two ideas and grounded them in the Spirit, to be 
returned to continuously while bishop of that city: the image of purification 
beginning from the recreation of the individual believer as temple and, fol- 
lowing from this, the harmonisation of these living temples into the collective 
body of Christ in order to constitute the church in the world. While both these 
concepts were developed in his Theological Orations, their early deployment 
points to the natural progression of Gregory’s thought on soteriological 
pneumatology from his early episcopal career. The Spirit stood, ever more 
boldly, as the agent of earthly salvation and transformation, active and visible 
in and through the text of Scripture; related to, but ultimately distinct from, 
either human salvation accomplished in Christ or the knowing-known of God 
after death. 

In setting out his programme, Gregory wrote that in “putting to death what 
is earthly in me and wasting my lowly body, then I shall both receive Christ, 
who will say to me, ‘Today salvation has come to this house,’ and I shall 
obtain salvation and live a more perfect life [...]"? This quote from Luke 
19:9 pertains to some complex elements of Gregory's thought: first, the 1m- 
portance of personal purification; second, the reception of Christ as a condi- 
tion of being able to live a perfect life. Delivered in the context of a sermon, 
these lines lend themselves to a straightforward reading. The house becomes 
the house of the Lord, or the church. However, this ignores the context of the 
quote. Luke 19:9 was the paradigm of Gregory's concept of Christ as saviour: 
Christ came to save the lost, but Zacchaeus is not found so much as seeks. 
Even before he encounters Christ, he is earnest in seeking him out, and has 
given away half his wealth to the poor. Although Jesus proclaims that salva- 
tion had come to Zacchaeus’ house, it is the action of the individual seeking 
to purify him or herself first that makes this possible. In his assertion that he 
would go on to live a more perfect life on receiving that salvation, the possi- 
bility of post-mortem or post-eschatological reading is marginalised. While 
he is often engaged in implicit exegesis, Gregory is still dedicated to the plain 
sense of the text as instructive for salvation. The equation of individual with 
physical structure, as in the case of Luke 19:9 where the house refers to 
Gregory himself, was integral to Gregory's soteriological pneumatology. 


2. Living Temples 


He expands on this theme of the individual as structure — in this case a temple 
— later in the same passage: 





13 Or. 20.4, trans. Vinson, 109. SC 270, 64. мекофоас та. пећ] và ёлі vfi yfis, Kat 
uopávac TO oua тйс vaztevvooeoc: тоте Kal тооду eiodéEouat, kal Gkovooudt: 
“®тїңєроу owtynota và оїко тобто” kai тйс ootnotac TevVEouaL, kal PL Aooogýow 
TO телефтерод. [...] 
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So, knowing these things, and that no one can be worthy of our great God, who was both 
victim and high priest, unless he first presents himself to God as a living sacrifice, or 
rather, becomes a living holy temple of the living God, how could either I myself blithely 
launch into a discussion about God or countenance anyone who, without further ado, does 
the same?! 


Gregory's representation of the individual as part of a process of salvation 
occurring within an individual finds its firmest expression in this 1dea of the 
creation of the living temple and is a reflection of Luke 19:9. This recreation 
of the individual as temple, of which Christ is high priest, stands as the initial 
expression of Gregory's thought on purification. Gregory referred to God 
four times, as part of three distinct movements or elements of salvation. Mir- 
roring the recitation of Zacchaeus’ story, it begins from the God who is vic- 
tim and high priest — Christ — who creates the possibility of salvation and 
becomes the image upon which the individual must model themselves. Next, 
again like Zacchaeus, the individual presents himself or herself to God by 
becoming a sacrifice, which 1s a living temple of God, made through the 
Spirit. A pause is called in any speculation about God until such a sacrifice 1s 
undertaken. It is no coincidence that this process mirrors the golden chain to 
which Gregory would later refer. Nevertheless, he opened this oration with 
caution, writing, "[b]efore we rise above it as far as possible and sufficiently 
purify our ears and minds, I think it is dangerous either to accept the respon- 
sibility for other souls or to take up theology." ? This a standard of Gregory’s 
self-deprecating correction of others — he had already taken up responsibility 
for their souls, and thus must have at least been sufficiently purified, deified, 
or saved himself — consistent with his position in Or. 2. The caution is that 
the believer should not take up theology, and that Gregory would not enjoin 
them to speculation: 


Be content with what abides within you; let the rest abide in the treasuries of heaven. By 
an upright life; through purification obtain the pure. Do you wish to be a theologian one 
day, worthy of divinity? Conduct is the stepping stone to contemplation. Devote your body 
to the service of your soul.!6 





14 Ог. 20.4, trans. Vinson. SC 270, 62. Тата оду еббос gym Kal Sti unóeic GEvoc 
tod ueyáXov Өєо®, Kai Oúuatos Kal dpxLEpéwWS Ос ur] xpórepov EAUTOV TAPÉOTNOE 
TH Os Ovotav CHoav, uOXXov 68, уос йүс ёүёуєто Oeod Сбутос Kai COv, лос 
ў одтос mpoyetows ёүхғоңоаци tots лері Өғод Хбуо ij дйлобёЕоџо. TOV 
éyxelpodvta. Өраоёос; 

15 Or. 20.1, trans. Vinson, 95. SC 270, 58. piv ёё тотту олерохеу, Son ðúvauts, 
кої амакадараћ ikav@s và te Ota Kal тђу óuitvouav Tj quyfis ёлиотаоіау бе ообдоћ 
ij Ocohoyia лоооВолеТу ook йофалАёс eivat ywooko. 

16 Or. 20.12, trans. Vinson, 115. SC 270, 80-82. То u£v йүблтооу ем ool uévov, TO 
бё év Tots дуо Onoavpotc uevváto. Aux ломте(ас, ауеХде' Si кодаровоос, krfjoot 
то кадором. BovAet деоћбуос уемеодоћ лоте, Kal тїс дебтутос GELOS; Tas ёутоАйс 
фолаооє" Sid TOV лроотаүибтоу ó8evoov: zxpü&uw yàp éEmlBaots Dewotlas: 
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While this goes some way to explaining Gregory’s reserve despite the protes- 
tations of his early episcopal career, he is not entirely economical with his 
language. In setting out the aims of their recreation as living temples, Grego- 
ry appeals directly to previously identified actions of the Spirit as the agent of 
change in the life of the individual and the end to which they reach: 


If while on this earth I may not possess to perfection knowledge of all that exists, what 
remains to me? What may I hope for? The kingdom of heaven, you will surely say. And I 
believe this to be nothing other than the attainment of that which is most pure and perfect; 
and the most perfect of the things that are is the knowledge of God." 


The ultimate end of their recreation and purification in this life lies in 
knowledge of God. The agent of this attainment, in one who has started to 
separate true from false doctrine, is the Spirit, as asserted in the latter section 
of Or. 20.4. The role of the Spirit at this level is well understood. This is not 
the bold insistence on the divinity of the Spirit and its action in the life of the 
believer seen in his first episcopal orations. On the contrary, it is a cautious 
approach and an insistence that through purification, contemplation, and the 
action of Christ as God, believers can discern true from false doctrine and 
come to breathe on behalf of the Spirit, ultimately aiming towards more per- 
fect knowledge of God. Critically, however, Gregory appends this with the 
caution that “one part” can be secured, “another” can be reached, but the rest 
remains in the other life. Some caution is therefore necessary when the 
Spirit is associated with ideas of illumination and knowledge of God. These 
ideas represent a culmination, or perfection, which is not necessarily located 
this side of death.? The work of the Spirit as described or alluded to by 
Gregory in these passages, on the other hand, is firmly rooted in this world. 
However, both processes begin in the creation of living temples before ex- 
panding to encompass all the elements here. Although delivered into the 
church, this interpretation would seem to suggest an individual focus, belying 
the structural, collective language of houses and temples which surrounds it. 
Gregory resolves this in a later oration to the same church community, not by 
appealing to the church as a whole, but by returning to the idea of harmonisa- 
tion and the body of the church as more than a mere collection of individuals. 





17 Тыа. SC 270, 82. Ei uù óvvaxóv évrat0a. Éyevv terelav tiv тфу ÓXov yvOouv, 
tL uol TO Aeutóuevov; Ti то ёл биєуоу; ВооцА {ау obpavóv, л@утос peis. 
‘Hyotuar è шү GAAo te toOto eivat Й TÒ тохеїу tod kaðapwtátov тє Kal 
TEMEWTATOU’ тећефтатом бе TOV дутом, yvMous Oeod. 

18 Or. 20.12. 

19 This would not be inconsistent with the idea of Өёоотс as an *outworking of an exist- 
ing soteriological union," but does pose a more substantial role for the concept as proposed 
by Gregory. See James Gifford, Perichoretic Salvation: The Believer's Union with Christ 
as a Third Type of Perichoresis (Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2011), 81. 
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II. Peace in the Temple 


While the theme of setting aside physicality in pursuit of purification is fa- 
miliar from Gregory's earlier works, and will recur throughout his Constan- 
tinopolitan orations, themes of unity and peace emerge strongly here.?? These 
themes recall several of Gregory's earlier works delivered into similar church 
contexts. The idea of different paths to salvation resulting in different escha- 
tological outcomes remained strong, though now joined with this impetus 
towards peace, to the extent that “the blessedness reserved for the peacemak- 
ers is so great that they alone of the ranks of the saved are called the sons of 
God."?! In his celebration of St Cyprian, albeit not the saint on whose feast 
day it was delivered, Gregory highlights Cyprian's woes as “his path to salva- 
tion [owtnplas 660c].”” While it is easy to point to the celebration of mar- 
tyrdom throughout the early church, in the context of Gregory's soteriology it 
is a reminder that the evolution of his thought is not an overwriting of past 
material, but a refinement and a refocusing as a result of changing context. 
However, it would be a mistake to assume that this focus on peace is only a 
consequence of his changed circumstances and an attempt to address conflict 
in his church. On the contrary, Gregory here explored the idea of “temple- 
making," related to the imagery and action of the Spirit, which sat alongside 
and radically underpinned the function of bringing the believer to knowledge 
of God. 

The knowledge-bringing aspects of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology 
has constituted the major area of study since at least Althaus and Winslow, 
and has been especially well observed by Beeley.? While undeniably im- 
portant, such a focus places the emphasis on post-eschatological completion 
in death, as observed in Or. 20.12. As Gregory indicated, there can be no 
perfect knowledge in life, so one should hope for the kingdom, which is 
knowledge of God to the degree that the believer is known.?^ This is congru- 
ent with the function of the Spirit in the prototype of the “golden chain" in- 
troduced in the same oration, by which the Spirit directs to Christ, and from 
Christ to God. This is a chain that leads across and outside of history, howev- 
er, and whose completion cannot be examined. What then of the Sprit's tem- 
ple-making? The recreation of believer as temple also marks a significant 
progression towards purification, towards knowledge of God, and as part of 
this towards an inner peace, or sublimation of the passions.” Gregory alluded 





? See Or. 22.13, 22.15, and 23.13. 

?! Or. 22.15, trans. Vinson, 129. See below for Greek. 

? Or. 24.8. SC 284, 52. 

23 Beeley, Trinity, 178. 

24 Or, 20.12. 

25 Gregory often made his idealisation of contemplative tranquility known, but for a 
particularly useful consideration of the immediate philosophical context see Francis Gau- 
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to this when he explicated how such individual ethical reception of grace 
should occur in the church: 


[W]e should incline rather to peace as the more Godlike and sublime course. How absurd it 
is to hold that harmony constitutes the greatest good in private life but does not serve the 
public interest in like degree; and that the best managed household and city are those that 
display the least possible internal dissension or none at all, but if they do, very quickly 
return to normal, their wounds healed, while for the community of the church, on the other 
hand, there is some other standard that is better and more seemly. It is also absurd that 
each and every person strives for inner peace (peace being our individual goal, along with 
the mastery of the mastery of the passions) but does not show himself the same to others, 
believing instead that his neighbour’s ruination is his own renown; and that God bids us 
forgive even those who trespass against us not just seven times but with a frequency based 
on the conviction that forgiving is the guarantor or our being forgiven, while we, on the 
other hand, are more eager to maltreat even those who do us no harm than to receive kind- 
ness from others.” 


Peace, therefore, sits alongside the “mastery of the passions,” usually regard- 
ed as part of purification, as the goal of the individual. Gregory completes 
this lengthy quotation by making reference to the peacemakers being called 
the sons of God. So significant is this movement towards peace that to err in 
it is to risk salvation secured in the church.*’ For Gregory, it therefore fol- 
lowed that this peace should be extended outwards as well, and most signifi- 
cantly towards other members of the church, writing that, *Why do we, the 
disciples of peace, engage in wars which do not admit of treaty or truce? Why 
are we, the disciples of the chief corner stone, detached from one another? 





tier, Le retraite et le sacerdoce chez Grégoire de Nazianze, Bibliotheque de l'École des 
Hautes Études, vol. 114. Sciences Religieuses (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002) 83ff, especially 
91—93. While Gregory's early orations cited a desire for this tranquility as a foil for Grego- 
ry's assent to be in the world, it should be remembered that his third ways still drew on the 
importance of peace for spiritual progress. Here, this is simply explicitly relocated to the 
soul. 

26 Or. 22.15, trans. Vinson, 128-29, alt. SC 270, 252-54. тодто yàp WpynAdtepdv TE 
Kal Oeoewdéotepov. ‘с got йтолоу tdia uèv Govotov vrorkaupdverv TO тйс 
óuovotac, Snuoota бё ur] Avoutedéotatov’ kat oikiav рёу Kal лом тотту puto 
Ovoweto0ot, Тис ду undév fj ws erdyrota отаси лодс £avtv Й тобто 
лаохојва, т@уота елам  коћ Өєралеттүто, TH ёё kowd тйс "EkkAnotac GAAO tt 
BéAtLOV єїуо Kal плрелодеотером“ kal abtov uèv Ёкоотоу, ӧлос ду TEdS éavtóv 
elonvetn ozxovóáteu — ебођуп dé то Kad’ Екастом ољретом, Kal Tj кота TOV malv 
deomoteia —, лрос бё тос GAXovG итү TOV отоу qaíveoOat, GAN TyEetoBaL оба 
éavtod, tiv tod mAnolov KatéAvow. Kal tov цёу Ocóv stapiévat Kedevetv kal Tots 
Guaptdvovow eic Huds uù Sti ёлтйкїс GAAG Kal moriákis тооо®тоу, @с тод 
афеемаћ то &pieobat лрогемодутос... There are some interesting parallels with Augus- 
tine in De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum 1.22—24 here. See 
Lewis Ayres, Augustine and the Trinity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 
53—54. 

27 Or, 22.13. 
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Why do we, the disciples of the rock, wobble this way and that [kat ot тїс 
elorivyns, xoAeuoOuev акђоокта te kai dKatdéAAaKta; Kal ol tod 
åkpoywviaiov, du vorápue00; Kat ot тїс летрас, бдељоџеда 12728 Function- 
ally, the church is an outward representation of the internal, individual purifi- 
cation of its collected members — in no sense does it represent in itself an 
advancement of those ends. When focus is restricted only to the idea of puri- 
fication as mastery of passions, or of illumination as knowledge, the church 
can begin to recede into the background as merely a setting, or be pushed 
forward as the only space where such movements are permitted. Neither of 
these are valid on the basis of Gregory’s own characterisation. However, the 
peace toward which Gregory encourages his congregation is one that exceeds 
humanity. It is, as with much of Gregory’s thought on salvation, part of an 
ethical movement towards the divine: 


[T]he gift that I and many people have exchanged with one another — I do not know 
whether it is in every case a sincere profession and worthy of the Spirit and not just the 
sort of conventional public gesture that God refuses to countenance and that brings down 
upon ourselves even greater condemnation! Beloved peace, my practice and my adornment 
— we hear that it both belongs to God and characterizes God, represents in fact the very 
essence of God, as the Scriptural expressions, the peace of God, and the God of peace, and 
he is our peace, attest, though this is not the way that we honor him!” 


In seeking peace within themselves, the believer moves towards ethical like- 
ness to the divine. The peace of God in Gregory’s understanding was not 
simply on the basis of scriptural references. The unanimity of will in the 
Godhead is evidence of and for this peace — it is a defining part of the divine 
nature, and the action of the Godhead in the economy, seen in Chapter 1. It is 
also a function of soteriological pneumatology firmly rooted in the daily 
experience of believers this side of death. The peace-bringing love exchanged 
between congregants must be sincere, and not merely a platitude unworthy 
“of the Spirit.” That is to say, they are to reflect the object of their striving — 
God — in their “practice” for it to be a fit “adornment.” A basis for this can be 
found in Gregory's likely source for his comments in Or. 22.1, 1 Jn 4:12-13, 
“No one has seen God at any time; if we love one another, God abides in us 
and, his love is perfected in us. By this we know that we abide in him, and he 





28 Ог. 22.4, trans. Vinson, 120. SC 270, 226. 

29 Or. 22.1, trans. Vinson, 117, alt. МєАёттцө and кол\лольоџо have been changed to 
“practice” and “adornment.” SC 270, 218. 6 viv Едока TH had kal àviéAopov: ook 
otéa ci Tapa лауто yvnotav @wvi кої GEtav то? Пмеђџохос, GAAG uù Snwootas 
OvvOrkacg адетооцсуас nò Ge uóprvou Mote koi ueitov кїў! ПИШУ то 
колтакрила. Eiprvn Фп, то éuóv wedétnua Kal KaAA@mLoUd, fjv Osod te ебуаљ 
акодоцеу Kal fs Оедм, Tov Oedv Kal aùtóðeov, ws ёу và: “H ебрууп tod Oeo?” 


kai “О Өг©с тйс eiprivns’” Kal “Ајтос &ouv ў elprivn ruv: kal odd’ обтос̧ 
aidovucba. 


^ 
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in us, because he has given us of his Spirit."?? If their “practice” falls short of 
the Spirit within them, it is not a worthy “adornment” – it does not move the 
believer towards the divine. Thus, the Spirit guides the believer not just into 
knowledge, through emulation of Christ, but individually into the pursuit of 
peace, and through the outward expression of that peace into the perfection of 
the love of God. This theme was amplified throughout Gregory's time in 
Constantinople, but notably in his orations on Athanasius and on the arrival 
of the Egyptian bishops in Constantinople. 


B. Deification, Harmony, and the Spirit 


I. Hierarchy and the Believer 


Although Gregory's oration on Pentecost represents some of his most de- 
tailed work on the Spirit, the orations that preceded it are examples of how 
Gregory integrated his maturing soteriological pneumatology with the practi- 
cal and biblical basis for his understanding of the Spirits action in salvation. 
Four orations, in particular Ors. 32, 33, 21, and 34, delivered within the peri- 
od of his episcopacy between 379 and 380, form part of his attempt to secure 
his see and ensure the ascendancy of his doctrine in the city. Gregory drew 
extensively on the language of harmony and shared history in connection 
with the Spirit. In examining these themes and trying to draw them to the 
surface, it is not these orations as such that are of interest; but by locating 
them in their context, the specific themes — and the means Gregory uses to 
present them — become all the more apparent. 

In the first case, Gregory relied heavily on Paul in a manner consistent 
with the relationship examined in the previous chapter. This reliance on a 
dialogue with Paul is amplified when Gregory speaks about unity in the 
church. It is surely no coincidence that Gregory, whose relationship with Paul 
is characterised more by the allusion than direct appeal, suddenly found him- 
self directly referring to the divine apostle (Ostos AzóotoAoc). This term 
itself only appears once before 379 — in Or. 14 — but five times after that 
year! The sudden resurgence of direct reference underlines how Gregory 
saw his own mission in Constantinople paralleling or continuing Paul’s own. 
This sequence of orations is located at the heart of Gregory’s Constantino- 
politan ministry, in which he is attempting to not only unmake the existing 
religious consensus of the city but preserve and expand his own, Nicene in- 
fluence. In pursuit of this, Ors. 32 and 33 share many common themes, fore- 
most among them an emphasis on eschatologically reinforced harmony 





30 NASB. 
31 Ors. 32.1, 36.12, 40.9, and 45.6. 
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brought about in his audience by the Spirit, which Gregory derives from Paul. 
That this will be the tone of his oration is established early when, in speculat- 
ing that the motives of his enemies may be the consequences of strife, he 
asserts that: “‘God knows,’ says the divine Apostle, and the day of revelation 
will make manifest, and the last fire which judges or purifies all that is ours 
[О Оедс olde,” поі 6 Betos АлботоХос, kai SHAWOEL ooqóc Å тйс 
йлокаћуфеос Tfuépa кої то teAevtatov лдр, Ф лаута kpívetau ў 
кадоћретољ và т\цётєр@].”? Gregory is clear that the functioning of the 
church is bound up with order and unity. He collapses Rom 12:5 and Eph 
4:16 together, writing that, **we are all one body in Christ and individually 
members of Christ and one another.’ The one rules and presides while the 
other is led and directed; and the two do not operate the same, since ruling 
and being ruled are not the same, yet each become one in Christ, ‘joined and 
fit together’ by the same Spirit [...].”3 The first quotation is from Rom 12:5, 
the second Eph 4:16. The connection between them, provided by Gregory, 
reflects his investment in the operation of the Spirit. Neither text contains a 
reference, but Gregory nevertheless expands on Rom 12:5 by Eph 4:16, and 
Eph 4:16 through the Spirit. This rhetorical interpolation also leaves aside 
any concern for particular gifts, focusing instead on a distinction between 
those with and those without authority. 

In his usual fashion, Gregory is not content to leave it at Christ, as Paul 
does. Instead Gregory introduces the agent of salvation, ending his sentence 
by adding that they are “harmonised and joined together by the same Spirit 
[оло то? a$100 “ovvaonoroyouvueva” Kal ovvtiO£ueva Пмедџотос].73 
This joining together, consistent with the harmonising Gregory identified as a 
work of the Spirit in his earlier orations, did not operate with perfect equa- 
nimity. As addressed in Chapter 2 with reference to Gregory’s Or. 2, his 
understanding of church authority was closely connected to the purification 
or deification of the individual. In turn, this passage also reflects Gregory’s 
anthropology as identified in Chapter 1. The soul’s possession of intellectual 
authority, of rationality or the will, strongly suggests that those who are more 
deified are more qualified to lead because of their capacity to understand. 
This was emphasised in his oration on Athanasius. 

Gregory was more keen to follow the example set by Paul and emphasise 
his own authority by progress when he glossed 1 Cor 2:13, writing that “[t]he 
one is rich in contemplation, and he rises above the many, and he spiritually 





32 Or, 32.1; 1 Cor 3:13. SC 318, 84. 

33 Or. 32.11. SC 318, 108. лаутес "Ev oOud éouev év Xpvotà ої бё Kad’ Ема 
Xpvotod, kal амо éan.” ТО џем yàp Ópxev Kal лрокадебетол, TO бё yetar 
Kal evOdvetat, Kal ote tavtov åupótepa évepyet, єїлєр uù vavtóv Goxew kal 
&pyeoOa kal yivetar аифотера ëv еіс Ема Хоштом, nrò tod ardtod 
“ovvapuooyovueva” Kal ovvtbéueva Пмеуџалос. 

34 Ты. 
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interprets the spiritual, and inscribes, threefold, on his heart the word that 
edified all, and the many, and that which edified some, not many or all, and 
certainly does not lift up the poor man, and indeed frequents the deeps."?? 
The riches of contemplation that Gregory describes sit apart from the image 
of contemplative asceticism he evoked in his earlier works. On the contrary, 
this richness expresses itself precisely through the degree that it serves to 
interpret truth to the many. This edification for all, many, and some are 
equally inscribed on his heart, prepared for use in the unification and move- 
ment towards the divine of his congregation.*° That it possesses a mundane 
character, in so far as it expresses itself through a church community free of 
strife, belies the degree of importance Gregory attached to this work of the 
Spirit. This contrast is highlighted by the third sense, which Gregory alluded 
to as one which does not lift up, but instead treads the deeps. Moreschini 
suggests the three-fold structure implied in the passage was a reference to the 
senses of Scripture.?" There were, for Gregory, layers of meaning which were 
not necessarily beneficial to all. There is some ambiguity as to whether the 
poor man is one who was spiritually poor, or if Gregory actually means that 
the poor are not helped by this sense. However, the Spirit is, in Gregory's 
contemporary age, firmly in the sense that edifies all. 

The images of universality and commonality become less concerned with 
the immediate situation of the church in Gregory's Or. 33, following shortly 
after Or. 32. To some extent this generalisation is attributable to the nature of 
his concern: unity of belief across the body of the church, rather than merely 
within the community he was addressing at the time. In addressing himself 
against ideological opponents, however, the central principles of soteriologi- 
cal harmony and unity remained as his starting points. The difference lies in 
that, rather than beginning from a position informed by the divine apostle's 
view of church order, Gregory begins from the divine order that bracketed his 
earlier oration. This is not to say that his thinking is uninformed by his read- 
ing of Paul. On the contrary, he supplements his reading of Paul with one of 
Genesis in establishing the commonality of humanity: 


[...] and moreover beyond this we have in common reason, law, prophets, the same suffer- 
ing of Christ, by whom we have been renewed, not one or the other, but all who partake of 
the same Adam, and were misled by the serpent, and put to death by sin, and are saved by 





35 Or. 32.24. SC 318, 134-36. ‘О uév tis mhovte? деор(а Kal oxép тос TOAAOVS 
atpetat, Kal xvevuaotuc. ovykpiveu xvevuotukotc, Kal алоурафетоћ трисофс ёлі 
“tO лА@тос тйс корд(ас" TOV ламтос oikoóouotvro. Хбуом, Kal TOV xoAXoUC, kal 
TOV пас аут, TAELOVOV ў лаутом, Kai о?к åvéyetat лёутс Ov, Kal EuPatever Tots 
páOsow. 

36 Elm, “Individual and Community," 92. See also Tollefsen, *Theosis," 270. Affilia- 
tion, likeness, and other language attempting to triangulate the limits of deification are of 
certain value, but Tollefesen's question of *who could set the limits" of deification is apt. 

37 SC 318, 136, n. 1. 
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the heavenly Adam, and drawn back to the tree of life, over the tree of shame, from which 
we had fallen.*8 


This relatively straightforward adaptation of Paul’s own interpretation of 
Genesis serves a further purpose in Gregory’s thought. While there is an 
equal share in the alienation of mankind from the divine, the process of re- 
demption and remaking through the Spirit — a call to which Gregory offers in 
his oration — is extended only to those who embrace the Trinity in its fullness. 
That is to say that “everyone lofty has one country [Пао uta tots iwUnAotc 
лотріс] which points toward the redemption of the flesh and citizenship in 
the world in favour of citizenship in a new Jerusalem.?? While not necessarily 
certain, it 1s plausible that his audience would be familiar with the idea of 
Roman citizenship models.? What Gregory wished to set up is a strict binary 
between shared, unredeemed humanity, and a realised eschatology of citizen- 
ship in a future divine state. It is in this spirit that he justifies his own coming 
to Constantinople, writing: “[t]hus it is, and because of this, I am set over 
you, I who am of a small and despised country, and that not by my will, nor 
self-sent, like many now leaping to the first rank; still, I was summoned, and 
pressed, and have followed after fear and the Spirit.”*! Gregory has come to 
the congregation he addresses from a weak, worldly country, but compelled 
by a call from the Spirit who transforms them into citizens of a higher coun- 
try. It is towards the efficacy of the Spirit in effecting this change that the 
oration works, and towards the establishment of a divine Spirit capable of 
these acts. This apologetic context must be kept in sight. 

Although Gregory's opponents in the city were defined principally by their 
rejection of a fully divine Spirit, it is important to keep in sight Gregory's 
own self-identification as an advocate and missioner of the Spirit. So, in 
castigating his opponents, it is to the whole Trinity that he appeals, though 
with a particular emphasis on the work of the Spirit: “They have the houses, 





38 Or, 33.9. SC 318, 176. kai ёти TOO тотоу, KOLVOV Aóyov, vóuov, лрофттоас, 
avid та Хоготод лабт, Su’ Ov àvexAóo0nuev, ody 6 uev, б 8' od, ламтес dé ol 
tod ођтод Addu џетасубутес, Kal Utd tod бфеос TMaparoyLobévtes, Kal TH 
duaptia даматодеутес Kai да тод émovpaviov Addu dvaowbévtes Kal лрос то 
EvAOV тйс бойс сламахдемтес à тод EvAov тйс dtintas, ó0ev йлолелтокоцєу. 
The biblical background is instructive. See Gen 3:1, 3:6, 3:22, 1 Cor 15:22, 1 Cor 15:42, 
15:45, 15:49. 

39 Or. 33.12. SC 318, 182. 

40 Elm, Fathers of the Church is instructive on the complicated boundaries of identity in 
this area of Gregory’s thought. 

^! Ог. 33.13. SC 318, 184. Otto uev oov Kal Sid тадта, éxéotnv buiv 6 шкрде 
yÒ Kal kakózaouc, Kai тодто о?у ёкоу OVS’ одтелаууелтос, KATA TOVS xoAAoUG 
том viv ёлілтӧоутоу tats mMoootactais, GAAG KANOEic Kal PBiaobelc Kal 
катоколоодђоас фӧВо Kal Пмедџат. 

82 Ors. 10, 12, 13 in particular. 
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we the inhabitant; they the temples, we God; and ours ‘to be living temples of 
the living God,’ and to live, living sacrifices, intellectual burnt-offerings, 
perfect offers, gods through obeisance to the Trinity.”** Fully half of this line 
invokes, by reference to living temples, one of the central roles played by the 
Spirit in Gregory's theology. While opposing a wide range of opponents, it 1s 
the transformation of his audience by the Spirit that works to make their op- 
position effective. While, ultimately, they are gods by adoration of the Trini- 
ty, and to the extent that all economic action is wholly Trinitarian, this tem- 
ple-making is impossible without recourse to a Spirit which harmonises them 
to each other, and in doing so makes them temples. Gregory expands on this 
theme of the power of the Spirit, turning to a theme of baptismal power in 
two telling lines: 


What do you say, destroyers or repeaters of baptism? Can one be spiritual without the 
Spirit? Or participate in the Spirit if he does not honour the Spirit? Or honour him, if he is 
baptised into a creature ог fellow-slave?^ 


What were you baptised into? The Father? Good, except still Jewish. The Son? Good, not 
Jewish, but not perfect. The Holy Spirit? Roar it! This is perfect. Was it into these singly, 
or a common name? Yes, common. What was it? Clearly, God. 


In asking these rhetorical questions, Gregory highlights three central ele- 
ments of his thought that have run throughout these Constantinopolitan ora- 
tions. In both cases, these can be read as simple affirmations of the divinity of 
the Spirit. Indeed, the arguments implied here appeared more forcefully in 
Ors. 41 and 31: namely, that if the Spirit is necessary to perfection and a 
baptism that is effectual, then it follows that the Spirit must be divine. This is 
true, but superficial. Underlying this are two ideas that had more weight in 
Gregory’s particular context. First, for Gregory, to be “spiritual” is to have 
accepted the Spirit. The idea that no progress is possible without the Spirit is 
a constant theme throughout Gregory’s early works, sometimes connected 
with effectual baptism (which is to say, one that includes the Spirit) — but 
here an explicit connection is made with being spiritual, a state which pre- 
cedes baptism. As has already been shown, Gregory perceives the working of 





^ Ог. 33.15. SC 318, 188. "Exovow обтог тос otkovc, ўиєїс том ёуоікоу" ODTOL 
tovs vaovs, ets тоу Фебу, kal то “vaol Oeod yevéo0at COvroc" Kal CHvteEs, 
tepeta eupvya, OdkokavTmuaTa AOoyUKG, буџата тё, беоћ Sta Tpladoc 
Tpookvvouuevys. The referent is 2 Cor 6:16. 

^ Or. 33.17. SC 318, 194. Ті patè, ot котоВолт(Соутес, ў дмавалт Сомтес; 
"Eotw £ivat xvevuatucóv Stxa IIvebuotoc; Metéyer 88 Пмеуџотос 6 итү тибу TÒ 
IIveóuao; Turd dé 6 eic ktioua kal óuóóovAov PartiGduevos; 

45 [bid., 196. Mt 28:19. Rom. 6:4. Eic ti ¿Bantioðng; eic IIavépo; Колос’ mady, 
"Iovóotkóv étt. Eig Yióv; KaAóoc: ook ett џем 'Iovóotkóv, оло dé véAevov. Eis то 
буюу Пмебца; "Yxépevye: тобто téAevov. Ap’ оду @лАФс eic тата, ў Kat ть 
KoWwov tovtwv буоџо; Nai kowóv. ТЕ тодто; AnAa81| то tod Өко®. 
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the Spirit in the believer to come before, but to be perfected after. The reason 
why is unpacked here. 

Following from this is the idea of baptism perfecting this spirituality. It is 
not merely a matter of the Spirit pointing the believer up towards re-creation, 
but of real change in the believer in the moment. While this change is effect- 
ed through baptism, that is not the change in itself. Instead, it is through ob- 
servable changes in behaviour to be less human and more divine. Gregory 
himself admits — and many commentators have made much of the idea — that 
a person can never really become God as such.*° However, to suggest that a 
change in relation to each other and to the world can never mark a movement 
towards what is divine in humanity misunderstands Gregory’s understanding 
of how virtue, and the realisation of that virtue in the Godhead, operates. One 
of the most important aspects of this has been the expression of harmony and 
unity in the congregation, examined here, and which was developed further in 
Gregory’s other orations as bishop of Constantinople. Indeed, his whole pro- 
gramme in Constantinople should be understood in terms of harmony and 
order as divine, over and against disorder, which is material. His purpose, 
then, was to inculcate a process of deification in terms of ethical development 
towards divine order, expressed in mutual harmony. He envisioned that this 
would be achieved through the action of the Spirit in him and thus in his 
congregation. Gregory wrote of his opponents that: “They were of one mind 
for ill; while we were for all good, and the unanimous glorification of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit with one voice, that we may say, 
God is among us, unites those who unite him, and glorifies those who glorify 
him." 


II. Equality in Authority 


The two orations Gregory composed on the arrival of the Egyptian bishops to 
Constantinople go further in expressing the interaction between church, Spir- 
it, and salvation in his thought. Tellingly, it is when he placed himself in 
continuity with the former Alexandrian bishop Athanasius that he made 
evocative connections between harmony and the Spirit. In this case, it 1s 
worth noting that Gregory's emphasis on the action of the Spirit, the 1m- 





46 Tollefsen, “According to Gregory," 92; Russell, Deification, 224; Winslow, Dynam- 
ics, 189; John McGuckin, “The Strategic Adaptation of Deification in the Cappadocians," 
in Partakers of the Divine Nature: The History and Development of Deification in the 
Christian Traditions (ed. Michael Christensen et al; Madison: Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity Press, 2007), 101-2. 

47 Ог. 23.4. SC 318, 286. Oi uev yàp ел. какф ovve~pdvouv: Пру ӧё ел, mavti 
Bertiotm та тйс Guovoias tv’ óuo0vuaóóv ёу Evi ovóuati ðotátwuev TOV Потёра 
kai тоу Yióv kai Пмедџа то буу kal тодто Agyntar лєрї ўифу Stu “Оутос̧ © 
Өкос év Оуу got, Ô tovc емодутос атом évóv, kal дог а Со тос боЁ@Соутас”” 
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portance of harmony, and the unity of the deified individual are ideas central 
to Gregory’s own work and to his Constantinopolitan project. Whatever con- 
nections might be drawn with Athanasius, his status as a former bishop of 
Alexandria, and the audience of Egyptian bishops warrants his service as 
Gregory's subject.*® 


He stood a horn of salvation when we were cast down, and in due season lay a cornerstone, 
knitting us to himself and one another, or a purifying fire to our base and wretched matter, 
or a farmer’s winnowing-shovel separating the light and weighty in belief, or a sword 
cutting out the roots of evil. And so the Word finds in him an ally, and the Spirit lays hold 
of one who will breathe in his defence.” 


The theme of communal unity and peace remains strong, as does the denigra- 
tion of matter. There are twinned images at the beginning and end of the line: 
a horn of salvation and a chief corner stone, and Athanasius as the ally of the 
Word, possessed by the Spirit and breathing on behalf of the Word. Knowing 
Athanasius at least as a fellow-traveller in defence of orthodoxy, this imagery 
is not surprising.*° Gregory exceeds the soteriological pneumatology present- 
ed by Athanasius himself, as seen in Chapter 1. The language of a believer 
breathing on behalf of the Spirit occurs many times in Gregory’s thought. 
While there are several different permutations, they all recall Rom 8:26–7, 
but amplify it. The believer is not just aided by but expresses the Spirit. The 
prior series — cornerstone, fire, farmer’s fan, and sword — are equated with 
each other and strengthened by their association with the process of finding 
allies of the Word who act on behalf of, and in concert with, the Spirit. The 
principle image Gregory offered, of a cornerstone that serves to bind togeth- 
er, is paralleled with purification, winnowing, and excision of wickedness. 
This is to say that the images of harmony identified throughout Gregory’s 
early Constantinopolitan orations, and elsewhere in his works, are here made 
equal to far more commonly-used purification language. 

Concern over the limits of deification language is attributable less to 
Gregory’s own use of case specific language than it is to the later appropria- 
tion of that language. Gregory was conscious of and ready to acknowledge 
the limits inherent in created beings. In his oration on Athanasius, Gregory 
affirms the one of the consistent themes identified in his thought — that while 





48 McGuckin, St Gregory, 248. 

4 Or. 21.7. SC 270, 124. Ava тобто түүёрӨтү képac ootnptac питу Tjón keuiévorc, 
Kal МӨос dkpoyoviotoc, ovvàéov éavtQ тє kal амо ибс, EveBANON Kata 
кољрдм, 1 x 0p кадартуопом тйс PabANs Ас Kal похӨпобс, ў лтїоу YewOYLKOV, à 
TO кодфом TOV доуџбтом Kal TO Вар? ðiakpivetar, Tj uáåyarpa тйс тйс KaKlacs 
pitas éxktéuvovoa’ kai о Adyos ebploxet TOV éavtoo obuuayov, Kal TO Пмедџа 
kavaAauf veu том улер aAdTOD zveboovta. 

50 Hanson, Search, 678 is instructive in the lack of influence by Athanasius on the Cap- 
padocians generally. As an addendum to this, Gregory’s “eulogy” was delivered on the 
occasion of Egyptian bishops visiting his city. 
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all of the language orbiting deification which Gregory employs, particularly 
Ogwousg and Өғолоітотс, is consistent with ethical progression effected by 
the Spirit, such terms largely point towards an eschatological state. He writes: 
“to hold converse with God, and be mixed with unmixed light as far as suited 
to human nature! Blessed is he by his ascent hence, and his deification there, 
which is earned by true philosophy, and by rising above the dualism of creat- 
ed matter, through the unity perceived in the Trinity."?! Understanding the 
distinction between the mixing appropriate to nature, which forms man's 
ascension towards an eschatological state in which deification proper can 
occur, is integral to seeing the Spirit as the proper agent of salvation in Greg- 
ory's thought. That is to say, Gregory affirmed that perfection is a function of 
the unity of the Trinity — thus the golden chain — but that the process of salva- 
tion achieved through true philosophy and experienced in the moment is less 
abstract, more concrete, and is attributable to the Spirit particularly. But per- 
haps even more notably, Gregory located the place of Athansius’ deification 
— there, not here. However, the process which precedes it is still a recreation 
of the individual in a divine fashion: “For such is the grace of the Spirit: it 
makes of like honour those who are of like mind. My people! For you are 
mine, if distant, because we are divinely joined together, and not in the mate- 
rial way; bodies are joined in place, but souls are joined together [harmo- 
nised] by the Spirit."?? 

This is part of Gregory's ongoing interaction with Paul in this period, and 
throughout his career, which has a tendency to paraphrase Paul while empha- 
sising the presence of the Spirit. While Paul identifies Christ as the chief 
cornerstone, he goes on to say that this fitting together as a temple of God is 
done in the Spirit.” Rather than a contradictory or inconsistent interpretation, 
Gregory is engaged in an expansive exegesis of Paul. His interaction with this 
section of Ephesians is further reinforced when he rhetorically asks of his 
opponets why they “make me, who is a temple of the Holy Spirit, thus of 
God, the hut of a creature [ue motets, vaóv бута “tot Пуеуџатос" wes 
“Oeod,” катокттїроу ктіоротос].°* These verses affirmed Gregory’s 





5 Or. 21.2. SC 270, 114. Өєф ovyyevéobat, kal TH dkparpveotatw фоті 
крадђиол, каддбом ёфіктоу йуброліуп фубе,, uakápuoc офтос тйс те évreO0ev 
dvaBdoews Kal тїс éxeloe Өғооєос̧, Tv то yvnotoc феловофђов yapiTetat Kai то 
олер TH омкђу Sudda yevéoOat Sud тђу Ev TH Тои, voovuévnv Evdtyta. 

52 Or. 34.6. SC 318, 206. Toraútn yàp ý tod Пуедџатос xópuc: óuor(uovc motel 
tovs óuóqpovac. Aads Eds éuóc yàp, ei kal лорродем, StL Өғїкфс̧ сомалтбоџедо. 
Kal тоблоу OAAov ij Ov al лоухотутес. Та Lev үйр ооцота толо OVVÁTTETAL, 
фохаћ бё Пуеђџол, ovvapuótGovtat. See Beeley, Knowledge, 158, for a short exposi- 
tion. See also 223, n. 147 on the complex revelation of the Trinity. 

53 Eph 2:21-23. 

54 Ог. 34.12. SC 318, 220. Moreschini suggests derivation of quoted terms from 1 Cor 
6:19 and 1 Cor 3:16-17 respectively. See Moreschini, SC 318, 220, n. 12a; 12b. 
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insistence on the temple-making activity of the Spirit, but here serve as the 
basis for his development of the temporal, experiential activity of the Spirit. 
The harmonisation experienced by believers is part of their ethical transfor- 
mation, a mixing or remixing of their essential nature to better resemble the 
divine image. 

In summarising his argument, Gregory offered a quotation that has come 
to be closely associated with him: “And the sum of my discourse: with the 
Cherubim give glory — who unite the three Holies into one Lord, and which 
reveal the first essence as they open their wings to the diligent. Be illuminat- 
ed with David, who said to the Light: in your light shall we see Light, as it 
were, in the Spirit we shall see the Son.”*> However, his quotation from 
Psalms does not overshadow that which follows, which is itself a precursor to 
arguments he will present in Or. 31: that the Son is sought in the Spirit. This 
is only a summary. As seen in the whole of his argument, however, the pur- 
pose of the Spirit is more than this role of conveyance. Although the deifica- 
tion of humanity accomplished in the Son, it remains the Spirit who guides, 
empowers, and realises this salvation in the individual. What Christ accom- 
plished in the incarnation and completes in the eschaton subsists in the Spirit 
joined to the believer. Salvation is prefigured even before baptism in the 
reformation of the individual and in their relationship to others. The believer 
is made more divine in ways that are unique to Gregory’s conceptions of 
divinity and humanity. This divinisation is only made less accessible when 
the experiential, personal nature of a humanity, which is by its creation mixed 
with the divine — and capable, to that extent, of being mixed with unmixed 
light — is obscured. This was a concern Gregory himself voiced as early as 
374 in his urgings against Basil’s intellectual sketches. On the other hand, 
Gregory indulged in sketch and summary at two notable points in his career: 
Or. 41, his oration on Pentecost, and Or. 31. These two orations, more than 
any others, have been the locus of scholarly attention on Gregory’s pneuma- 
tology and its relation to his soteriology. As noted, the intent of this study is 
not to supplant the literature on this subject, but instead to supplement and 
clarify those areas left unaddressed. To this end, rather than undertaking a 
close reading of these two orations, it is possible to demonstrate that the more 
comprehensive and grounded view of the Spirit’s action in salvation articu- 
lated so far is consistent with the summary Gregory himself presented there- 
in. 





55 Or. 34.13. SC 318, 220. Kepddatov бё tot Хбуол Мета tAv yepovpiu 
дбЕабом, ovvayóvrtov Tas тоёїс GyLdtHTas eic шау корибтцто Kal toooðtov 
лорадекуђутом тйс лоотс ov0(ac, Soov bravolyovoL Tots gpuoróvois at 
mtéovyes. Мета AaBid фотбодти, лрос TO PHS Aéyovtoc “Ем TH фоті oov 
Opducba PAs,” otov олер év TO Пмеоџал, tov Yidv: Ps 36 (37). 
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C. Salvation in Christ and the Spirit 


I. The Agency of the Spirit 


When approaching On Pentecost, it is tempting to appeal to the well-trod 
lines of Or. 41.9 that “[1] is through him [the Spirit] that the Father is known, 
and the Son is glorified; and from them alone that he is known.”°® On the 
basis of its content, Or. 41 is one of the most extensive expositions of Grego- 
ry’s pneumatology to be found in his corpus; and its context, being delivered 
in celebration of Pentecost, represents a rich seam of both pneumatological 
and soteriological thought. Unfortunately, Ors. 41 and 31 are little more than 
expansions or clarifications of this summary of Gregory’s position. Particu- 
larly in Or. 41, Gregory’s appeal to his audience that they be content in cele- 
brating the mystery in Or. 41.10 might frustrate examination, but it is exactly 
this which Or. 41 set out to reinforce: not knowledge, but mystery.? It is an 
articulation of the basic mysteries, and an introduction to the approach to 
knowledge, as it were. As such, Ors. 41 and 31 provide a context to consider 
the more complex interactions of personal experience and ethical progress, 
mediated by the Spirit, towards deification after death (as identified through- 
out Gregory's corpus). Moreover, Ors. 41 and 31 demonstrate that these 1n- 
teractions are accurately reflected in Gregory's more extensively studied 
summative or apologetic works. Several passages from Or. 41 demonstrates 
the complexity of his expression on this subject. 


This Spirit works together with the Son in creation and the resurrection. Be persuaded by 
the text: *By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and by the Breath of his mouth 
all power in them"; and, *It was the Spirit of God that made me, it is the Breath of the 
Almighty that teaches me"; and again, “You shall send forth your Spirit, and they shall be 
created, and you shall renew the face of the earth." He is the creator of spiritual regenera- 
tion. Be persuaded by the text: “None can see the Kingdom, or receive it, unless he is born 
again of the Spirit, and be cleansed of the first birth — which is a mystery of night — by a 
remaking of day and the light, by which each is remade.** 





5% Or. 41.9. SC 358, 336. dv об Hatip yvvookevat kal Yiòs боЁ@Сєто кої лор’ 
OV uóvov угуоокетоћ“ See McGuckin, Gregory, 274 for a discussion of these lines in 
particular. 

57 Kharlamov is broadly right that "[d]eification for patristic writers essentially is both 
the actual experience and the mystery," although this requires some careful qualification in 
the case of Gregory. Vladimir Kharlamov, “Theosis in Patristic Thought," Theology Today 
65, no. 2 (2008): 168. 

58 Or. 41.14. SC 358, 344-46. Тобто то Пмедџа. ovvónutovoyet џем YU кої ttv 
ktiow kal vv àváoraow. Kai zxei0évo бе то “TH Aóyo Kuptov oi одрамоћ 
&ovepec0noav kai TH Ilveóuot tod отбротос аўто? лава Å Ôúvauis одтфу””" 
*[Iveouó" те “Oetov то moufjodv ue: xvot] dé ламтократорос rj ёӧйокохой ue” 
kai táv: “'ЕЁолоотєАєїс то IIveOuó oov kai ктобпоомтом, kal dvaKkauviets TO 
лобоолом тїс ys.” Anutovoyet бё Ti avevuatiKiy àvoyévvnow: Kal ледето) СЕ 
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Gregory’s appeal to the equality of Spirit and Son in action, demonstrated by 
Scripture, is followed by the more developed point, which serves as a proof 
from experience. That Gregory assigned a particular role to the Spirit — au- 
thor of spiritual regeneration — offers no paradox for him. Equal partaking in 
action through a unanimity of will does not prevent him from assenting to a 
progression of presence which he saw as laid out in Scripture. The present 
activity of salvation is undertaken by and particular to the Spirit, because it 1s 
the Spirit that is the new Paraclete. That the horn of salvation, Christ, should 
have borne responsibility for identical functions does not create a problem. 
On the contrary, it highlights the degree of interdependence between his 
Christology and pneumatology when viewed with regard to salvation, but 
also shows the line of the Spirit and the ongoing gospel story in which his 
hearers are expected to participate. That such progress takes place is second- 
ary to the question of what, exactly, that progress entails. 

That it is a spiritual progress, formed of practical affiliation of the charac- 
ter of the believer towards a divine standard, aided and realised by the Spirit, 
has been the argument so far. Gregory lays out precisely this sort of structure 
in his description of the function of the Spirit. He presented the manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit in such a way that positively, but broadly, agrees with the 
remaking of the believer through the Spirit: 


The Spirit initially operated in the angels and heavenly powers, and those first after God, 
and from God. For from no other is their purification and illumination, and imperviousness 
towards sin, or immovability, but from the Holy Spirit. Thereafter, in the Patriarchs, and in 
the prophets, some of whom had God revealed to them, or knew him, and others predicted 
the future with the chief part of their soul imprinted with the Spirit: they attended to future 
events as if they were at hand. Such is the power of the Spirit. Then he operated in the 
disciples of Christ — I do not speak of Christ, in whom the Spirit did not operate, but ac- 
companied as equals; and in three ways, as they could receive him, and at three critical 
times; before Christ was glorified by the Passion, after he was glorified by the resurrection, 
after his ascension to Heaven, or re-instatement, or whatever to call it.?? 





TO “Мтдема à$vao0au tiv Baorkeiav iðetv Tj Aafetv, Ос tus итү GvoOev ёүєууңӨт 
Пугуџат,," koi tiv лротероу kaðapioðn yévvmow, fj vvkvóc ott uvoriüotov, 
fiuepuvfj kai фотекуй SuatAdoet, fjv Kad’ éavtov Ékaotoc ðanrháttetar. The refer- 
ences are to Ps 32 (33):6; Job 33:4 (Septuagint); Ps 103 (104):30; Jn 3:5 respectively. 

59 Or. 41.11. SC 358, 338. Todto évijpyet, лробтероу цёу ёу Tals AyyeAwucotc Kat 
otpaviots óvváusot, kal Soat лофта, џєтй Ocóv, kal лері Oedv. О? yàp GXXo0ev 
avtats ў tedeiwousg kal Tj £AXopapic, Kal то лрос kakiav óvok(vntov ў акбуттом, ў 
лара tod ày(ov IIvebuatoc. "Елета év tots IIotoóot kai èv tots Профутолс, Фу 
oi цёу ёфаутйобтоау Феду ў Éyvooov, oi бё Kal TO ЏЕМОМ mpofyvooaov 
TUTOVUEVOL TO IIveóuaotu TO Tiyeuovucóv Kal ic ларода, ovvóvrec тоїс Ecouévois’ 
токот yàp ў tod Пуеуџатос ó9vapuc. "Ezxevro. év tots Xovovoo uaOnvotic - ё® 
yàp Хоютӧу  eixetv, Ф ларђу, oby ws évepyotv, GAN ws биоти 
соџлароџартобу -, Kal тобтоцс трос, Kad’ Soov оїо те joav ywpoetv, kal 
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The first part of this passage provides the framing for the greater part of 
Gregory’s argument. The Spirit as a source of perfection and illumination is 
located in the first place identified with the angels. Angels, whose natures 
Gregory will later argue are simple by creation, could be moved to sin.9? 
Although different in nature from humanity, then, the Spirit still provided the 
source of their perfection. The shift from the angels to prophets and patri- 
archs, taken together as possessing powers of witness in one form or another, 
is sudden but not inconsistent. Just as the angels require the Spirit for their 
purity and illumination, so too did the prophets and patriarchs require the 
Spirit to perceive God, and to prophesy, as the case may be. Their powers 
were not their own, but were instead a consequence of their reason, or ration- 
al soul, being impressed upon by the Spirit in much the same way that Grego- 
ry intended for his listeners.°! 

In presenting Christ as having possessed — but not being possessed by — 
the Spirit in a way similar to that of the believer, Gregory offers an insight 
into how, exactly, he conceives of the Spirit dwelling in those he discusses at 
this stage: the Spirit exists as an operational (емеруоду) force. In the disci- 
ples, then, there are three more manifestations: healings and exorcisms, their 
inspiration on the resurrection, and, the tongues of fire after Christ's ascen- 
sion. 


He first manifested in the purification of disease and of spirits, which quite clearly could 
not be done without the Spirit; and after the economy, the breathing upon, which clearly 
was divine inspiration; and the division of the fiery tongues, which we celebrate. The first 
manifestation was obscure, the second more clear, and the present perfect: not still at hand 
as an operation, as the first, but substantially, one might say, but is present, and living with 
us. For it was seemly that the Son consorted with us corporeally, and [the Spirit] is dis- 





като kotpoUc roetc: zpiv óoEao0fjvau Xprotòv TH ладе,, цєт@ то догаодђуоћ TH 
омастабећ, uevà tiv eic Obpavods àvápaorv, Tj йлокатботаоу ў 6 TL xor] Aéyev. 

60 Carm. 1.1.4.92. See also Carm. 1.1.6.53—67 on the fall of Lucifer as a consequence 
of pride. In that instance, Gregory described angelic nature as Svotpomos, rather than 
Svokivytov, but the sentiment, if not the Platonic associations of the latter, remains the 
same. Or. 38.9 also touches on this. 

9! The ћувромком upon which the Spirit impressed relates to the soul in Stoic philoso- 
phy – reason, or the chief part of the soul. Gregory’s wide-ranging adoption of philosophi- 
cal language is well attested. Maslov, “Limits” is instructive on his reception of Stoicism 
in this regard. For a suggestive consideration of Gregory’s attitude in this regard, see 
Claudio Moreschini, “Gregory Nazianzen and Philosophy, with Remarks on Gregory’s 
Cynicism,” in Re-Reading Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. Christopher Beeley; Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 103—22. For a useful primer on espe- 
cially Stoic thought on the signification of names and naming see Christopher Stead, “Log- 
ic and the Application of Names to God,” in El "Contra Eunomium I" en la Produccion 
Literaria de Gregorio de Nisa: Sixth International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa (ed. 
Lucas Mateo-Seco et al; Pamploma: Universidad de Navarra, 1988): 303—20. Despite the 
title and the volume it is, by the author's own admission, a much broader study. 
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closed corporeally; and after Christ ascended, the Spirit descended to us — coming because 
Lord, sent because not rival God: such words show the harmony, as well as the separation, 
of natures.” 


Of these three manifestations the first two are operations — that is to say, they 
are not indwellings. They are, according to Gregory, indistinct and more 
express manifestations, respectively. The obscure nature of these manifesta- 
tions goes some way towards explaining their apparent inconsistency with the 
other examples Gregory offers. There is no mention of the Spirit impressing 
upon Christ’s disciples’ reason or souls as with the prophets or patriarchs. 
Neither are these manifestations particularly related to purity or illumination, 
which explains Gregory’s need to hedge them as somehow obfuscated. The 
final manifestation, however, is a more perfect one. It is a movement from an 
energetic to a substantial manifestation, and a change from just a granting of 
powers to an opening of the possibility of spiritual regeneration through per- 
sonal affiliation to the divine, as hinted at in Or. 41.14. This manifestation 
was more than merely perfect, but a reflection of Christ and Christ’s posses- 
sion of the Spirit. 

Christ possessed the Spirit as a personal indwelling of equals while hu- 
manity, and presumably the angels, possessed the Spirit as an energising 
force. When Christ ascended and was absent from the world in body, then the 
manifestation of the Spirit in humanity became perfect, and reflective of that 
corporeal disclosure of Christ and the Spirit in Christ. The parallel is not only 
in presence, but in possession. The Spirit is “substantially” and “corporeally” 
present to the believer in the same way that Christ was before his ascension 
and possessed in the same way as Christ possessed the Spirit, though not as 
an indwelling of equals. Simply put, the Spirit is as present to the believer, 
and to Gregory, as Christ was to his own disciples. 

This concurs with the idea seen in Gregory’s earlier works — the Spirit 
provides access to an ethical progression towards affiliation to the divine that 





62 Or. 41.11. SC 358, 338-40. AnAot dé Å лрот TOV vóoov Kal Ù TOV zxvevuótov 
káO0npoic, ook йуєо Пмедџатос nia yevougvyn, kal TO џета туђу oikovoutav 
éugvonua, caps ду eumvevois беготера, kal 6 убу ueprouòs TOV svpívov 
үлософу, ё kal xavnyvo(Gouev. AAAG то Lev лофтоу, AwvdSeHc° TO бё SevTEPOV 
ёктулотероу" tO бё убу телефтером, ovKETL évepye(q ларом (c лодтером, 
одомодбс dé, Ws ду еблоћ тїс, ovyyvvóuevóv те kai соџпломтеобџемом. "Елреле 
yàp, Ytod соџаткос иу ОшАооутос, Kal adtdO gaviivat сеоџаткофс, Kal 
Хрцото® лрос Eautov éxaveAOóvvoc, ёкеїуо лрос dic калехдефу“ épxóuevov uev 
Фс Kupuov, леџлоцемом ð os ook avtiOeov. AL yàp torað tat фомоћ ovy Тттоу 
туђу ôuóvorav dSnroboww ў Moers хор Сому. The “breathing upon" may refer to Jn 
20:22, per SC 358, 340, b. 

63 See also Christopher Beeley, The Unity of Christ: Continuity and Conflict in Patristic 
Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2012), 184-86 

6 Or. 41.11. 
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is patterned on the Gospel accounts of Christ. That this is necessary, and 
cannot be accomplished solely through Christ, is pointed towards in Grego- 
ry’s final words of this passage. These actions of the Spirit must be accompa- 
nied by the Spirit because to purify and illumine is interior to the Spirit’s 
nature. The Spirit came to do these things as an expression of divine nature, 
which is defended against a denigration to the status of a creature, as when 
Gregory writes that “[t]hey who reduce the Holy Spirit to the rank of a crea- 
ture are shameless, and craven slaves, and worst of the worst: for it is the part 
of craven slaves to deny the power of a master, and to rise up against lord- 
ship, and share his slavery with that which is free."96 That the Spirit is divine 
is, by this point, a lesser mystery than how this divinity is manifested in the 
believer. Gregory wrote that, “[y]ou who receive the things of the Spirit, 
receive himself in addition, that you may not only grapple, but grapple law- 
fully, which is the condition of your crown. May this reward of your conver- 
sion be granted, that you may confess the Spirit perfectly and proclaim with 
us, and before us, his due."97 This easily-overlooked passage presents the 
reception of the things of the Spirit, but not the Spirit itself, as the reward of 
conversion. 

It is, however, a laurel that grants access to struggle rather than a reward 
for it. The convert is inducted into a wrestling match in order to come to 
proclaim the Spirit perfectly. It is only when this has been undertaken that 
they can proceed to proclaim the full due of the Spirit before their congrega- 
tion. Taken in concert with the rest of the oration, the Spirit's due is clear: 
acknowledgement to purify and illumine is in the nature the Spirit in a way 
that is not in the Father or Christ. That 1s to say, that the Spirit is fully divine 
in the terms of its own operation, and not merely as an activity or expression 
of the other persons. For Gregory, this apparent contradiction is worked out 
not only through the Scriptural witness of the experience of the angels, patri- 
archs, prophets, disciples, and Christ, but through the experience of his very 
audience. 





65 Hofer, Christ, principally on the subject of how Gregory self-conceives as Christ. 

6 Or. 41.6. SC 358, 326. TO Пуефџа то Одом ot uèv eic Ktioua колауоутес, 
оброљостаћ koi ohor какоћ kal кокфу KdKLoTOL. AovAWV yàp какфу @Өктєїу 
deonoteiav, Kal émxavíorao0au KupLoTyte Kal Оџббоућом zowtv eavtots то 
схеудером. 

67 Or. 41.8. SC 358, 332. oi та тоб Пуедџатос tyovtes, koi то Пуефџа. 
лроохафвете, iva uù абмуе udvov GAAG Kal voutwws, Е ob koi 6 отёфауос. 
Обтос оиу doOein тйс ломте(ас uuo0óc, бџолоућова то IlveOua teretos kal 
KnovEat о?у уу те Kal лоо ўифу Soov GEvov. Parallels with 2 Tim 2:5 are apparent. 
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II. The Life of Christ as Context 


Although Gregory was placed in the position of having to defend his affirma- 
tion of the Spirit’s divinity, necessitating an appeal to simpler arguments than 
found in other orations, Or. 31 is not short of connections to Gregory’s larger 
theological project. He does not shy away from affirming one of his core 
arguments, which can be followed through from Or. 41, that revelation con- 
tinues through the agency of the substantially present Spirit: “The Saviour 
had certain truths which he said could not at that time be borne by his disci- 
ples, filled though they had been with a host of teachings. These truths, for 
reasons I well may have mentioned, were therefore concealed. He also said 
that we should be taught all things by the Holy Spirit, when he made his 
dwelling in us."9 By this point, it is already clear that the teachings of the 
Spirit include the Spirit's own divinity as chief among them."? Instead, Greg- 
ory locates the source of his authority for the divinity, as first principle, in 
Christ's own words: 


Explain to me where you are going to put "procession" which is evidently a mean term 
between alternatives and was introduced by a better theologian than you, our Saviour? I 
take it what you have not composed a new New Testament and on the strength of it re- 
moved the phrase: “The Holy Spirit which proceeds from the Father.” Insofar as he pro- 
ceeds from the Father, he is no creature; inasmuch as he is not begotten, he is no Son; and 
to the extent that procession is the mean between ingeneracy and generacy, he is God. 
Thus God escapes your syllogistic toils and shows himself stronger than your exclusive 
alternatives"! 


The Spirit's procession and subsequent first principle of divinity, then, is not 
a matter of intellectual sketches or even ongoing revelation, but a clear fact 
which can only be rejected if the words themselves are removed from the 
text. In his Theological Orations Gregory provides, by his reasoning, a simi- 
lar sort of incontrovertible basis for the recreation of believers through the 





68 See Or. 30.1, where he attributes the lack of development in his arguments there to 
the speed with which they are laid out. 

© Or. 31.27, trans. Wickham, 138, alt. SC 250, 330. "Hv туй тф Хотђох, kai et 
TOMOV évem(umAoavro gaO0nuárov, à uù Sbvacbat tote PBaotayxOfivat oic 
џабттоїс érgyeto, dv’ Us єїлоу tows aittacs, Kal dua тодто ларекоћолтето` кої 
ламу лаута. ói6o8110£0004 Huds bd тод Mveúuatos évónujoovtoc. 

70 See Jn 14:26. It is as significant as Jn 15:26 for the next passage. 

71 Or. 31.8, trans. Wickham, 122, alt. SC 250, 290. По? yàp Boers то ékztopevtóv, 
elmé uot, uécov àvoqavév тїс ойс Statipgoews, Kal Mapa кребовомос ў катй оё 
0zoAóyov, то? Lwtfpos "uv, еббауоџемом; Et uh vv фоуђу éketvv TOV офу 
éEethes evayyedtwv, dia тђу трију oov ALabriKynv, “то Пуедџа. то буром, 6 лоро 
109 латрос éxmopevetar” © Kad’ Soov џем екебвеу еклореџетод, od KTLoWa kað’ 
dSoov dé où yevvntóv, où% Yióc: kað’ doov ðè åyevvýtov Kal yevvntoð uéoov 
Osóc. Kal otvo oov TUS vOv OVAAOYLOUOV pekus SLaMVYwV деос йуалёфту&, TAV 


офу Staipgoewv {оўорбтерос. 
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action of that divine Spirit in their own lives. The first four Theological Ora- 
tions are intensely focused on the relationship between humanity, Christ, and 
salvation that define the boundaries of the Christ event, in addition to a nota- 
ble comment on the role of Christ after his ascension. Running through his 
two orations on the Son is the importance of Christ’s humanity for human 
salvation, which provides the context for Gregory’s talk of the Spirit in Or. 
31.” This sets a concern for the position of humanity after salvation; that is to 
say, a concern with an end state of Oéwouc: 


Of his royal rule in the first sense there will be no end. Will it have an end in the second 
sense? Yes, when he takes us in safety under his control, why need he go on producing 
submission in those who have yielded it? After that submission he rises up in judgement of 
the earth, dividing saved and lost. After that submission “God stands in the midst of the 
gods" (meaning “the saved") appointing to each the particular honour, the special mansion, 
of which he is worthy.” 


Salvation, in this rendering, is a state that immediately precedes an eschato- 
logical judgement. In other words, Gregory locates the fulfilment of the 
promise of the incarnation as something achievable, for those who will have 
already submitted without positing a further purgatorial state. Even after 
judgement, distinction 1s to be made between those who pursued different 
qualities of virtue. Casting back, there were extensive descriptions in Or. 14, 
but also in his explicit identification of peacemakers as sons of God.” After 
this, Christ is to stand as God amidst gods. It is not the work of Christ to 
make those gods, however, but the work of the Spirit. As Gregory put it in an 
often repeated turn of phrase: “If [the Spirit] is classed along with me, how 
can he make me God, or unite me to the Godhead [Ei тетоктаћ, wet’ éuoo, 
лос uè more? Ocóv, ў лос ovvaster Өкоттүт1;]?”?? The state of salvation 
into which believers are said to enter before their judgement by Christ is one 
brought about by the actions of the Spirit in their lives, but it is made possible 
through the incarnation and ultimately validated through Christ's judgement. 
There is a process here: Christ offers the initial affirmation of the Spirit in 
Jn 15:26; the Spirit cleanses and enters into the life of the believer; and 
through the power of the Spirit the believer is improved in such a way that 





7 Or. 29.19, 30.2. 

7 Or. 30.4, trans. Wickham, 96. SC 250, 232. Tfj; uév ov éke(voc voovuévnc 
Baotreiag ook totat лёрос. Tfj; Sevtépas ӧё ті; TO AGBEtv ђидс ?ло Хера. kal 
omtouévous. Ti үйр det tiv Олотауђу éveoyeiv Флотетоүрёуоу; Med’ fjv 
aviotatat Koivav тђу уђу, kal Statp@v то owCduEvov Kal TO &xoAXOuevov: ue0" 
ћу “lotatat Oeóc év uéow Oev,” TOV ooGouévov, Svakplvwv Kal бусотёАЛоу, 
тімос̧ Екастос тийс Kal “uovo” йЕ10с. In addition to Ps 82:1, Gregory again depends 
on Jn 14:2. 

74 Or. 22.15. 

75 Or. 31.4. SC 250, 282. 
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they are judged as saved by Christ. In presenting his view of Christ’s advoca- 
cy, Gregory offers some clarification on their respective roles: 


Even at this moment he is, as man, making representation for my salvation, until he makes 
me divine by the power of his incarnate manhood. “As man" I say, because he still has 
with him the body he assumed, though no longer “regarded as flesh” — meaning the bodily 
experiences, which, sin aside, are ours and his. This is the “advocate” we have in Jesus — 
not a slave who falls prostrate before the Father on our behalf. Get rid of what is really a 
slavish suspicion, unworthy of the Spirit. It is not in God to make that demand nor in the 
Son to submit to it; the thought is unjust to God. No, it is by what he suffered as man that 
he persuades us, as Word and Encourager, to endure. That, for me, is the meaning of his 
“advocacy.””° 


According to Gregory, then, the Son may properly be said to contribute to 
human salvation — understood as making gods. As detailed in this passage, it 
is the Christ’s incarnation that enables such change. However, the position of 
the Spirit is that of the believer’s present paraclete, as laid out in Or. 41 and 
in Or. 31.4. The role of the Son is to continually advocate for the salvation of 
humanity, and to finally affirm his own imprint in judgement, ultimately 
completing deification. As already seen in Or. 30.4, however, while this may 
be the logical end-state of salvation, that is not its content for the living be- 
liever still in the process of submitting. Christ has another role, touched upon 
in Or. 41, and Gregory’s earlier Constantinopolitan oration. The function of 
Christ’s life as written is to act as a template for the salvation of the believer. 
In order to clarify how this functions, it is necessary to understand how 
Gregory conceived of the life of Christ. 

The text is always Gregory’s unassailable source. However, Gregory has 
left no systematic account of Christ’s life. Whether in the form of biblical 
commentary or in speculation of his own, no single oration dwells on the 
subject at length — Gregory’s concern is principally for post-resurrection 
activity. Although the consequences, for doctrine and for the believer, are 
unpacked in Gregory's writings, the simpler question of his reception of 
Christ's life as written in the Gospels is largely unavailable. This is the case 
even his 380 Christmas oration, in which Gregory asserts the soteriological 
import of emulating Christ's life and charged his listeners to travel through 





76 Or. 30.14, trans. Wickham, 104. SC 250, 256. IIpeofeveu yàp ёт kal уду, ws 
амдролос, oxép тйс éufjic ootnotac, Sti uevà то? одџатос &ouv, OD ztpootAofev, 
Кос dv ёцё тоот Oedv тў Suvduet тїс EvavOpwsrjoews, KÖV UNKÉTL катй обока 
YWOOKNTAL, TÀ варка Aéyo ладу Kal, хоріс тйс Auaotias, ђистера. Обто dé 
Kal “ларакуутом Éxouev “Inootv,” ody ws олёро uv лрокамубдодџемо Tob 
Патрбс, kai лроолілтоута óovAucc. Anaye vv SovaAnv Óvtoc оломољам, kal 
àvaE(av tod IIvevuatos. Otte yàp то? Потрдс тодто ёлїбтүтєїүї, otte tod Yiot 
лаохем, 1 c лєрї Oeod Sravoetobar Sikavov GAA’ оїс леломдем, ws GvOpostoc, 
лє(Өє koprepetv, Ws Aóyoc Kal лороцуёттс. тодто voetrat LOL  MAPGKANOLS. 
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the life of Christ.” Although the task is not straightforward, it is possible to 
deduce from Gregory’s theological assertions what elements were most sig- 
nificant to him. Helpfully, what is present in this regard is a summation of the 
acts of the incarnate Christ.” Such arguments have an apologetic character 
intended to counter the challenge of the relative importance of either Christ’s 
divinity or humanity, which must be kept in sight.” 

To begin with, Gregory’s account of the birth of Christ in Or. 29 is han- 
dled separately from the narrative of Christ’s life. This is a consequence of 
the apologetic context of his remarks, and the structure of his argument for 
the divinity of Christ. The birth narrative serves as a bridge between the ar- 
gument concerning the generation of the Word and the acts of Christ incar- 
nate:°° 


He was born — yet he was already begotten — of a woman. And yet she was a virgin. That it 
was from a woman makes it human, that she was a virgin makes it divine. On earth he has 
no father, but in heaven no mother. All this is part of his Godhead.*! He was carried in the 
womb, but acknowledged by a prophet as yet unborn himself, who leaped for joy at the 
presence of the Word for whose sake he had been created.? He was wrapped in swaddling 
bands, but at the Resurrection he unloosed the swaddling bands of the grave. He was laid 
in a manger, but was extolled by angels, disclosed by a star, and adored by Magi. Why do 
you take offense at what you see, instead of attending to its spiritual significance?** He 
was exiled into Egypt, but ће banished the Egyptian 11015.85 He had “no form or beauty” 
for the Jews, but for David he was “fairer than the children of men" and on the mount he 





77 Or. 38.8. 

7$ The incarnational and eschatological framework of deification in this respect, particu- 
larly more widely, is well summarised in Hilarion Alfeyev, “The Deification of Man in 
Eastern Patristic Tradition (With Special Reference to Gregory Nazianzen, Symeon the 
New Theologian, and Gregory Palamas," Colloquium 36, no. 2 (2004): 113. 

79 Beeley, Trinity, 179 on the “activation” of knowledge by the Spirit. The account pre- 
sented here places a stronger emphasis on the action of the Spirit before this. 

80 Fulford highlights that Gregory refers to his own exegesis in terms which parallel the 
Antiochenes, but that Gregory's method more closely resembles that of Origen. See Ben 
Fulford, *Gregory of Nazianzus and Biblical Interpretation," in Re-Reading Gregory of 
Nazianzus (ed. Christopher Beeley; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2012), 44. 

8! Mt 1:18-25. 

S Lk 1:41. 

83 Lk 2:8-20 contains glorification by angels and a manger. Mt 2:1—12 describes the 
visitation of the Magi. 

84 An interesting parallel can be identified here between Gregory’s admonition to focus 
on the signifier over the signifier here, and Origen’s in Peri archon 4.3.15. See especially 
David Dawson, “Allegorical Reading and the Embodiment of the Soul in Origen,” in 
Christian Origins: Theology, Rhetoric and Community (ed. Lewis Ayres et al; London: 
Routledge, 1998), 30 for some of the background and implications of this interaction with 
linguistic duality. 

85 Mt 12:34; Jn 3:4. 
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shines forth, becoming more luminous than the Sun, to reveal the future mystery.*° As man 
he was baptised, but he absolved sins as God — his purpose was to sanctify the waters.*’ 


Gregory’s emphasis on a human and divine birth reinforces not merely 
Christ’s divinity, but reflects important elements of baptismal practice. 
Christ’s own baptism is given less significance, in no small part because, as 
Gregory says, it did not serve the purpose of a baptism but instead to make 
possible other baptisms. The problem of an unclean and a clean birth is 
solved, for Christ, in his nature. His baptism was undertaken for others. There 
is a repetitive formula emphasising the distinct character of these human and 
divine properties at work. Even so, another pattern emerges, wherein Gregory 
is rehearsing Christ’s life. Given the goals of his argument, this is necessarily 
divided between human events and divine actions. Ultimately, this is an ex- 
position not of the life of Christ the incarnate Word, but Gregory’s attempt to 
tease apart and emphasise the two distinct — for lack of a better word — parts 
of that which had been, in Gregory’s thought, mixed together in perfect har- 
mony. Without their coordinating clauses concerning divinity, these lines are 
a straightforward presentation of Christ’s life. The structure to be found in the 
earlier section begins to fall away when Gregory launches into the events of 
Christ’s life proper: 


As man he was put to the test, but as God he came through victorious — yes, he bids us be 
of good cheer, because he has conquered the world. He hungered — yet he fed thousands. 
He is indeed “living, heaving bread.”** He thirsted — yet he exclaimed: “Whosoever thirsts, 
let him come to me and drink."*? Indeed he promised that believers would become foun- 
tains.” He was tired — yet he is the “rest” of the weary and the burdened. He was overcome 
by heavy sleep — yet he goes lightly over the sea, rebukes winds, and relives the drowning 





86 Mt 19:24; Jn 16:15, 17:10; Jn 6:57. 

87 Or, 29.19-20, trans. Wickham, 86-87, alt. SC 250, 218-19. "Eyevvifon u£v, ало 
Kal Éyeyévvnro: ёк yvvoukóc џем, GAAG kal лорӨёуох. Toto аудрофламом, ékeivo 
део. Алблор évtedOev, GAAG kal битүтор ёкеТӨєу. "OXov тофто Өєбттүтос. 
"Ekvoqoprün џем, XX éyvoo0n лрофтт Kal от kvodqopovuévo кої 
лооокитф@ут tot Aóyov, бе бу éyéveto. "Eoxapyavo0n  uév, GAN 
алооларуоодтоћ TH тїс taps àvioráuevoc. Ev фалуђ uev àveAc(0n, GAN’ 0л” 
&yyéXov ёдоЕбоӨт, kal ba’ аотерос éunvbOn, Kal уло uáywv zxpootkuvifon. Пос 
ov mooontatets TH ВАвлоцёуо, ul околу TO моодџемоу; "EquyadevOn uev eic 
Alyuntov, GAAG фоуабеде, và Aiyuntiov. Ok ебјем “elos обдЕ káos” лорй 
'Iovóatow, GAG tH Aoió “patos” v “кале, mapa tobs vioùs тфу 
&vOpostov," GAN ёлі tod dpous йотро@лтец, kal Мој qorosióéotepoc yivEtaL, TO 
ueAAOV uvotayoyðv. `ЕВолтіодп uèv ws будролос, GAN Guaptiag ÉAvoev ws 
Өкос, GAN (va душаоћ та. data. On Christ's baptism Mt 3:14-17; Mk 1:9-11; Lk 
3:21—22. Jn 1:26—36 does not mention Jesus being baptised. 

88 Mt 4:1-11 and Lk 4:1—13 on temptation. Mt 14:13–21; Mk 6:30-44; Lk 9:12-27; Jn 
6:1:14 on feeding; Jn 6:1:35 on the bread of heaven. 

89 In 7:37. 

90 Jn 7:38. 
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Peter?! He pays tax — yet he uses a fish to do it; indeed he is emperor over those who 
demand the tax.” He is called a “Samaritan, demonically possessed" — but he rescues the 
man who came down from Jerusalem and fell among thieves. Yes, he is recognised by 
demons, drives out demons, drowns deep a legion of spirits, and sees the prince of demons 
falling like lightning.” He is stoned, yet not hit; he prays, yet he hears prayer. He weeps, 
yet he puts an ending to weeping. He asks where Lazarus is laid — he was a man; yet he 
raises Lazarus — he is God. He is stoned, but is not taken.™ He is sold, and cheap was the 
price — thirty pieces of silver; yet he buys back the world at the mighty cost of his own 
blood.” A sheep, ће is led to the slaughter — yet he shepherds Israel, and now the whole 
world as well. A lamb, he is dumb — yet he is “Word,” proclaimed by “the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness." He is weakened, wounded — yet he cures every disease and every 
weakness.”° 


In composing this account of the life of Christ, Gregory’s purpose was to 
affirm his divinity in action and possession. In doing so, he makes broad 
appeal to the witness of the Gospels, but in such a way that offers remarkable 
insights into how he conceived of the function of Christ’s divinity. Gregory 
charged his listeners to be remade by the Spirit and, in doing so, to travel 
through the life of Christ. In making this case, he is not merely calling for 
believers to live Christ’s life humanly, but also to submit perfectly to Christ 
as part of their affiliation to the divine. What Gregory chooses to emphasise 





?! Mt 14:22-27; Mk 6:45—52; Jn 6:19 on Jesus walking on water; Mt 14:28-33. 

9 Lk 20:19-25. 

93 Mt 8:28-34; Mk 5:1–20; Lk 8:26-39 on the legion; Jn 8:48 on being called a Samari- 
tan and demoniac. 

9% Jn 8:59 hides himself from a stoning Jn 11:1—46 on the resurrection of Lazarus, but 
not asking where he was laid. 

?5 Mt 26:15. 

% Or. 29.20, trans. Wickham, 87-88, alt. SC 250, 220-22. Exeipdo8n ws &vOpwsos, 
GAN Фуктову (cc Osóc, алла барреу Фрокећедетољ (Oc кбоџом VEVLKNKÓG. 
’Eneivynoev, GAN Едрефе умадас, GAM prog otl Сботикос̧ Kal ovpdvLOS. 
"E&(pmoev, GAN éBónoev: “Ебу тїс Supa, éoxéoOw mods ue, Kal ламето)," АМА 
kai anydatew baéoxeto тос muotevovtas. Exomtacev, GAAG TOV колифутоу Kal 
лефортоцемом #ёотїу йуйлолоцс. “EpapyOn uév tava, GAN ёлі meráyovs 
Kov@itetat, GAA’ mtu avetuaou, GAA Петром Kov@iter poxucóuevov. 
Мод. véAoc, GAN? E iyOúoc, GAAG Paotrever TOV аладтодутооу. Xouops(tmc 
dKkovet Kal ёоцоуфу, луђу ower тоу ало "IepovooAnu katapatvovta kal notats 
лерлеобута, луђу bid aryóvæv etywooketat, kal алелодме, óa(uovac, kai 
AEyeOvoa. лує)ибтоу Bvoiter, Kai “ос аотролђу ópQ лілтоута” TOV арутуду TOV 
бошоуоу. AvodCetat, GAA’ о?у dAtoKetat. Прооеухетаћ, GAA’ makover. Aakovet, 
GAG aber ӧбкоооу. "EpotQ лод тета. Лбборос, GvOowmos yàp Trjv: GAA 
éyeloer Лббороу, Феос yuo fjv. Mweta, кої Мау evovws, трийкоута yàp 
dpyupiwv, а éEayoodter kóouov, kal weydans tific, tod tdiov yàp оїцөтос. 
"Oc лрбватоу ел, офоүђу yetar, GAG moryaiver TOV Торо, viv dé Kal ласам 
ti oikovuévnv. `Ос duvds бфоуос̧, GAG Adyos goti, фоућ Bodvtos év TH puw 
karayyeAAÓóuevoc. Меџполаккотоћ, Kal tetoavudtiotat, GAG Oepameter “ласам 
овом, kai лаоам цаАак{@у.” Jn 1:1; Jn 1:23; Is 53:5; Mt 9:35. 
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here is reflective of that mandate, even if it is not born directly out of it. 
Christ is tempted, hungers, thirsts, is wearied, tired, pays tributes, is mocked, 
assaulted, prays, weeps, is betrayed and wounded — all experiences that 
Gregory himself contended with while in Constantinople. His audience, like- 
wise, will be familiar with many if not all of these. Christ, who bears the 
Spirit and represents the ideal of deification, overcomes or ameliorates all of 
these events. In speaking of Pentecost, Gregory told his listeners that not only 
was the Spirit as physically present with them as it was with Christ, it is pre- 
sent in the same manner, though not to the same degree as it was with 
Сһгіѕ.9? His listeners — perhaps not for Or. 31 but in his own community — 
are expected to travel through Christ's life and to similarly (though not iden- 
tically) overcome their humanity for that in them which was divine. 


He is brought up to the tree, and nailed to it — yet by the tree of life he restores us. Yes, he 
saves even a thief crucified with him; he wraps all the visible world in darkness.?* He is 
given vinegar to drink, gall to eat...” [...] He surrenders his life, yet he has power to take it 
again. Yes, the veil is rent, for things of heaven are being revealed, rocks split, and dead 
men have an earlier awakening. He dies, but he vivifies, and by death destroys death. He is 
buried, yet he rises again. He goes down to Hades, yet he leads souls up, ascends to heav- 
en, and will come to judge quick and dead...!9? 


In view of what he will write in Or. 30.4 concerning Christ's judgement of 
the saved, Gregory's final words on Christ's life remain resonant. Just as his 
believers will die and eventually be judged, so too did Christ die that they 
could be judged as saved. The passage is ordered according to an internal 
logic, rather than that of its sources, but is all the more enlightening as to his 
conception of what is significant in the gospel story of Christ. In this case, 
Gregory sought to use scriptural texts to demonstrate the divinity of Christ. 
He returned to them when he sought to demonstrate the divinity of the Spirit. 
In bringing the two together, he sought to show how the salvation of the be- 
liever was simultaneously oriented towards Christ and accomplished by the 





? Or. 41.11. 

% Mt 27:45; Mk 15:33; Lk 23:43. 

99 Mt 27:34; Mk 15:23; Lk 23:36; Jn 19:29. 

100 Or, 29.20, trans. Wickham, 88. SC 250, 222. “Елі то EOAov" dvayetat, 
лроолијумуотол, AAAA “TH EVAW тйс Cofis” блока (отоу, GAG себе, Kal Алоттүу 
ovotavpotuevov, GAG oKoTifer лбу TO óOÓpdouevov. "Obos mMotiCetat, Yor 
Bowuatitetar tis; ‘O то бдор eig oivov иєтаВолоу, 6 тйс лїкобс yevorws 
Katakutis, 6 “yAuKaoUds Kal бХос émvOupia.” Порабё{бооь tiv оху, GAN 
éEovotav eye náv Aafetv отту, GAAG коталётаоцо ртђууџтод – và үйр буо 
Tapadetkvutar -, GAAG métpar oyxitovtat, AAG —vekpoi  zpoéyg(povrau. 
Anoðvýokei, “Соолошћ" бё, koi катаћоє, TH Өоуйто тоу Odvatov. Jn 2:7-9, 
10:17-18; Mt 27:51-52; Mt 27:50; Mk 15:37; Lk 23:46; Jn 19:30, 5:21. There are yet 
more references than those identified here, but these provide a sense of the expansive 
nature of the text. Wickham, On God, 92 provides a more complete list. 
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Spirit — yet also fully complete in the incarnate Christ and to be perfected in 
the eschaton. 


П. Interrogating the Golden Chain 


In moving on to Or. 31, the framing of Christ's life just rendered is recapitu- 
lated in order to present the action of the Spirit within it explicitly, but more 
succinctly. Having established the divinity of Christ in the course of his ar- 
gument (as far as Gregory is concerned), he relies on his former argument to 
reinforce the divinity of the Spirit. In asserting this divinity, Gregory ap- 
pealed to the Gospel account of Christ's life and to the actions of the Spirit: 
*Look at the facts: Christ is born, the Spirit is his forerunner; Christ is bap- 
tised, the Spirit leads him up; Christ performs miracles, the Spirit accompa- 
nies him; Christ ascends; the Spirit fills his place."!?! What was offered more 
than a reiteration of the life of Christ. It is an attempt to draw out a concur- 
rent story about the Spirit. Gregory took this further: 


I shudder to think of the wealth titles, the mass of names, outraged by resistance to the 
Spirit. He is called “Spirit of God,” “Spirit of Christ,” “Mind of Christ,” "Spirit of the 
Lord,” [...] The Spirit it is who created and creates anew through baptism and resurrection. 
The Spirit it is who knows all things, who teaches all things, who blows where and as 
strongly as he wills, who leads, speaks sends out, separates, who is vexed, and tempted. He 
reveals, illumines, gives life — or rather, is absolutely Light and Life. He makes temples, he 
deifies, he makes us complete, he initiates us in such a way that he both precedes baptism, 
and is wanted after it. All that God actively performs, he performs. Divided in fiery 
tongues, he distributes graces. He makes Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers. He is intelligent, manifold, clear, distinct, irresistible, unpolluted — or in other 
words, he is utterly wise, his operations are multifarious, he clarifies all things distinctly, 
his authority is absolute, and he is free from mutability. 192 





101 Or. 31.29, trans. Wickham, 139, alt. SC 250, 332. коле, 68 обтоос' yevvatar 
Xpvotóc, mpotoéyer’ PamtiCetar, рортореї" zxeupáGevau, йуу Suvdmers ёлүтєЛєї, 
ovurapouaptet’ буёрҳетоь, ёкут. 

102 Or. 31.29, trans. Wickham, 140, alt. SC 250, 332-34. "Eyó uév фрітто) tov 
Thottov évvoOv тфу KAtoewv, kal Kad’ óoov dSvoudtwv àvavoxvvrotow ol TH 
IIvevuatt дутілілтоутес. Пумедџа Oeod Хеуетод, Пуєдро Xprotot, vods Хотод, 
Пмедџиа Kuotov, ото Kupvoc: [...] Пмедџа то лоосу, то дмактбом бй 
Волтіоцатос̧, ду дмастаовос' Пуефџа то уудскоу бламта, то дибаоком, TO 
mvéov 6mov Oger kal бооу, óómqyoóv, AaAo0v, алоотелом, афор ом, 
zo poEvvóuevov, лефраббџемом, йлокаћолтькбу, PWTLOTLKOV, CwTLKdV, ибАХом ӧё 
avto~as kal Ge удологодм, беоду, телегоду, ote Kal szpoAoupáveww то 
Валтоџа. Kal гтаСттетодо ретй то балтоџцо évepyotv doa дедс, uepitóuevov év 
YAó00Qic mupivats, дилрофу yapiouata, логофу алостолојс, лрофттос, 
EVAYYEALOTAS, лошеуос, kal дебаокаћојс' voepdv, лолоџерес, ooqéc, трамбм, 
окоћотоу, GUdAUVTOV, блер toov думатаћ TO оофотатоу Kal лоћотролоу tals 
évepyelais, Kal саофтмотком летом, Kal трамотиком, Kal adteEovoLoV, Kal 
&vaAXot(otov: For a development of the use of activity in Or. 31, see Alexis Torrance, 
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In listing the titles of the Spirit, Gregory points directly to the connection 
drawn by the Spirit between divine and human — the Spirit of God moving 
towards humanity and culminating in the Spirit of the fear of God. As Grego- 
ry moves from identifying that which might be ascribed to the Spirit, or his 
attributes, he proceeds to describe the actions of the Spirit. Among those 
actions, all the significant events of Christ’s narrative identified in Or. 29.20 
are repeated. The story of Christ’s birth, baptism, temptation, miracles, and 
ascension are accompanied by the Spirit’s forerunning, witness, guidance, 
accompaniment, and resurrecting. The believer’s story is accompanied by the 
same actions of the Spirit, repeated here at the end of Or. 31.29. What the 
Spirit did for Christ is that which the Spirit does for humanity, in the same 
way that the Spirit is present and possessed as with Christ, in a manner befit- 
ting human nature. In this way, it is consistent with Gregory’s stated position 
that “our conduct has been handed down to the extent of being a model for 
ours while avoiding a complete likeness.”!™ 

Appealing to the golden chain as the standard of Gregory's pneumatology 
(the progression from Spirit to Christ to God) is a faulty conclusion in view 
of this more complex reliance on the life of Christ as a vehicle for the orienta- 
tion of the believer towards ultimate deification. Chief among its faults is that 
the golden chain applies only to the divinity of the Spirit, not the activity of 
the Spirit in the life of the believer: “If he is to be worshipped, why not 
adored? And if to be adored, how can he fail to be God? One links with the 
other, a truly golden and saving chain.” !% Though important — and as shown 
in many other cases in Gregory's thought, a necessary predicate of salvation 
— in the very next line he rendered it less significant for the believer moving 
towards purification: “From the Spirit comes our rebirth, and from rebirth 
comes a new creating, from new creating a recognition of the worth of him 
who effected it...”!°° The original use of the image of the golden chain, and 
most probably Gregory's source for the image, is instructive in this as well. 





“Precedents for Palamas’ Essence-Energies Theology in the Cappadocian Fathers,” VC 63 
(2009): 60—64. Also Jean Bernardi, Le Théologien et son temps (330—390) (Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1996), 297 more generally. 

103 Or. 40.30, trans. Harrison, 125. In general this study follows along with Harrison, 
“Gregory of Nazianzus’ Festal Orations," 47 and Hofer, Christ, 158-60. There is опе 
difference with Hofer, on a point of emphasis: it is the active presence of the Spirit that 
enables the believer's imitation of Christ. The position of Christ, historical or transcendent, 
is secondary in the reality of salvation as experienced by the believer to that of the Spirit. 
This sentiment is reinforced in Gregory's argument in 40.30. 

104 Or, 31.28, trans. Wickham, 139, alt. SC 250, 332. El ӧё xpookuvqtóv, THs ov 
oentov; Ei бё делтом, лос о? Оебс; “Ev отто, tod ёубс, ў хросћ тїс бутос̧ 
осей kai OWTÁPLOG. 

105 Ibid. Kal mapa uèv roO IIvevuatos иу fj åvayévvnois: mapà ёё тйс 
àvayevvýoews Tj àváztAaotc: ларй бё тйс AvatAdoews ў ел умова тйс GElas тод 
ÀVATAÁOAVTOG. 
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In the eighth book of the Jiad, Zeus addresses the gathered gods of Olympus. 
He says that, *Make you fast a golden chain and lay you hold thereof, all you 
gods and goddesses; yet you could not drag to earth from out of heaven Zeus 
the counsellor most high, not though you laboured sore." 196 In the Iliad the 
chain links heaven and earth, but it is not a path for progress. In Gregory the 
chain chiefly refers to the incapacity of the Spirit's detractors to drag him 
down to earth as well. There is, to some extent, an argument from knowledge 
and experience, informing each other but still distinct. In moving beyond just 
that golden chain, Gregory identified the means by which the believer under- 
took their progression with the Spirit, seen in Or. 31.29, further reinforced in 
Or. 30.14. The basic conclusions about the nature of the Spirit remain the 
same. The story of Christ is carried forward by the Spirit in the life of the 
believer. This is significant for the light it sheds on the image of salvation in 
the life of the believer for Gregory. This is a concept that cuts across ideas of 
collective church or singular individual to a real sacred space that overlays 
the temporal life of the believer, in order to make possible their individual 
purification, but in a way intimately connected to that of others. 


IV. Conclusion 


While Chapters 2 and 3 were focused on drawing together and demonstrating 
the underlying linguistic or contextual elements of Gregory's soteriological 
pneumatology, this chapter has seen the outworking of that doctrine the as- 
cendancy of Gregory's Constantinopolitan episcopate. Given free reign to 
reclaim the city for his theological allies, and with imperial assent, the Spirit 
and its reformation of Gregory's congregation stand to the fore. The centrali- 
ty of this ethical reworking, and of the role of the Spirit as the present agent 
of a practical deification in this life, has largely gone unexamined in favour 
of Gregory's broader arguments about the status of the Spirit, or an examina- 
tion of Gregory's own position in this scheme. However, in shifting the focus 
outwards, towards his hearers in the church as such, it has been possible to 
identify several critical elements of his thought. 

First, following the thread of harmony, Gregory's focus on peace-making 
is not merely a circumstantial necessity. On the contrary, it is an outgrowth of 
thought from his earliest orations. The Spirit, in purifying and perfecting 
humanity towards the divine, enabled the development of that which is al- 
ready divine in created humanity. By accepting the Spirit, Gregory’s audience 
were presented as becoming harmonious in their wills, rendering them more 
like the Trinity towards which their faith was orientated. Second, the temple- 





106 бефођу хродое ћу && ovpavobev koeudoavtes ламтес v ёЕйлтеоє деоћ лаоаћ 
те Ogatvar GAN’ одк dv éovoatt’ E obpavdbev лебћомбе Zv’ taatos ротор”, 
оо’ ei пала TOAAG kåuorte. Homer, Iliad 8.19–22, in Homer: The Iliad (trans. Augus- 
tus T. Murray; London: William Heinemann, 1924), 338-39, alt. 
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making language came to full flower as part of an extended exegesis of Paul. 
Gregory conceived of the temple as the individual, and of the Spirit as the 
agent of its making. At the same time, the harmonisation of believers towards 
each other represents the association of these temples into Christ’s own — the 
church. This leaves Gregory’s ecclesiology rather different and less robust 
than some readings of Or. 2 would have it, but far more consistent with his 
repeated insistence that it is the individual who is saved by the Spirit.!?7 Fi- 
nally, these elements were found to be not merely asides, but firmly present 
in what are regarded as Gregory’s seminal works on the Spirit and salvation — 
Ors. 41 and 31. Despite the attention given to these orations, and those 
around them in scholarship, these are not the most developed examples of 
Gregory's soteriological pneumatology. These are to be found in his later 
Constantinopolitan career. 





107 Or, 4] especially. 
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Chapter 5 


Salvation and the Spirit in Essence 


Chapter 5 examines the final orations Gregory delivered in Constantinople 
and those works he prepared after his return to the episcopacy of Nazianzus, 
covering the period between 381 and 384. These works are especially signifi- 
cant for their overlap with, or hindsight of, Gregory’s presidency of the 
Council. His theological agenda was broad, but his self-identified personal 
mission was to advocate the divinity and action of the Spirit in salvation. 
Gregory was set against by the exact groups which Basil so successfully 
courted with his more intellectual approach to the Spirit while striving for the 
see of Caesarea: those who supported the divinity of Christ, but rejected, at 
least broadly, the idea of the perfect equality of the Spirit with the Son and 
Father. While Macedonians and those who fought against the Spirit were 
denied access to the Council, those undecided or more moderate were present 
in force. This perfect equality, and the soteriological implications it had for 
the life of the believer, form no small part of Gregory’s reflection in the peri- 
od concurrent with and following his departure from Constantinople. While 
the works in the period of his retirement and before his death range remarka- 
bly widely, the content of his self-image is intricately bound up with Spirit- 
driven concepts that concerned him throughout the course of his career. In 
this chapter it will be shown how Gregory, building on his earliest reflections 
on the action of the Spirit, was bound up with the idea of salvation as a form 
of visible transformation. In accord with the doctrinal priority of the Spirit, 
Gregory set about casting his legacy not as one of defeat, but one of advocat- 
ing the manifestation of the Spirit in the church and the world. The chapter is 
divided into three parts, beginning with Gregory’s final orations in Constan- 
tinople, moving to the De Vita Sua, and ending with his funeral oration for 
Basil. 


A. Holiness and the Spirit 


1. The Holy Spirit is Truly Holy 


Ors. 25, 26, and 37 are all delivered close together in 380 before the begin- 
ning of the Council of Constantinople. These orations mark the pinnacle of 
Gregory’s influence in Constantinople. Or. 25, which was delivered on the 
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departure of Maximus the Cynic, who would later be part of a conspiracy to 
unseat Gregory from his episcopal see, is a masterful work of praise. Or. 37 
is Gregory’s first oration delivered in Anastasia, to the then emperor Theodo- 
sius. All these come at the end of what is generally perceived as Gregory’s 
most productive period, marked out by the production of the Theological 
Orations. While they represent only a small section of Gregory’s working 
life, these orations contain some of the strongest articulations of his thinking 
on the Spirit. Most significantly, these orations contain reflections on holi- 
ness and purification that set the tone leading forward. In Gregory’s first 
oration of this period, he characterises the Spirit as holiness in itself, in a 
fashion which clarifies his earlier arguments in Or. 31.4 concerning the asso- 
ciation of holiness with the Spirit. Following his betrayal by Maximus, the 
focus shifts to the Spirit’s action in Gregory’s own life. These culminated in 
his rather philosophical reflections on purification before the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. 

Gregory's laudatory oration for Maximus is of a pair with the next oration, 
which followed Gregory's return from his countryside retreat after Maximus 
attempted to seize his episcopacy. The content of the two is necessarily at 
odds. The first praised the convert Maximus as a thoughtful, orthodox ally 
while the second lamented Gregory's poor judgement in his previously high 
opinion of Maximus. Between the two runs a strand of thought that has often 
been considered in broadly Trinitarian, but rarely specifically pneumatologi- 
cal, terms. However, despite such omissions, the context points towards why 
these ideas are a late but noteworthy part of Gregory's soteriological pneuma- 
tology. At the time of Or. 25, Gregory was arguably at the height of his theo- 
logical and oratorical abilities, having delivered a series of powerful orations 
on the Trinity, and the Spirit particularly. The echoes of these successes are 
apparent in Or. 25, and along with them a concern for how the Spirit acts to 
propel a believer's spiritual recreation through the Spirit, in imitation of 
Christ incarnate. While Gregory's reflection on this is perhaps more apparent 
in Or. 26, Or. 25 contains an ambiguous but powerful reference: 


We should also believe that the Holy Spirit is truly holy in that there is no other like it in 
quality or manner and in that its holiness is not conferred but is holiness in the absolute, 
and in that it is not more or less nor did it begin or will it end in time. For what the Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit have in common is their divinity and the fact that they were not 
created, while for the Son and the Holy Spirit it is the fact that they are from the Father. In 
return, the special characteristic of the Father is his ingenerateness, of the Son his genera- 
tion, and of the Holy Spirit its procession. But if seek after the means, what will you leave 
to them — in the words of Scripture, they alone know and are known by one another — or 
also for those of us who will one day receive illumination from on high?! 





! Or. 25.16, trans. Vinson, 172. SC 284, 196-98. AAn00c Чуо то Пуедџа то 
üyrov: одбе yàp Kal GAO тољодтом, od’ otroc: OBSE ёк лрооӨтктүс ô àyuaouóc, 
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This passage is one of a trio on the subject of the Trinity. The first two, on 
Father and Son, speak of how those persons of the Trinity are truly Father 
and Son. Beeley, in discussing these passages in full writes that Gregory 
“anchors the identity of each figure... in the unique role of the Father as 
source” and that “the equality mentioned in the opening lines itself depends 
on the unique identify spelled out below."? Likewise, Daley reads these lines 
as describing “a relationship of origin and issuance, of independence and 
dependence, contained in the Father’s gift of what he primordially is: the 
unity is the Father."? While accurate, these interpretations only take account 
of the differentiation by origin. Even when the question of the Spirit's holi- 
ness is broached, while Gregory contends that greater knowledge of the 
means of origin was to be found in future illumination, there is clearly some 
knowledge to be garnered from the names of the persons. The Father is truly 
Father and is ingenerate. The Son is truly Son and is begotten. The Holy 
Spirit, on the other hand, is truly holy. While some information can be de- 
rived from the naming practice of Father and Son, ingenerate, and begotten, 
the pattern collapses at the Spirit. There is no immediately apparent relation- 
ship between procession and holiness, nor, pushing further, does holiness 
seem to contain any meaning that can reasonably be described as unique to 
the Spirit in Gregory’s thought.* That is to say that the Son could be reasona- 
bly said to be as holy as the Spirit, but Gregory would have (and had previ- 
ously) recoiled from the notion that the Spirit has some aspect of sonship.? 
However, it is clear that Gregory did not understand the holiness of God to be 
a property apart from the Holy Spirit. 

Gregory does not supply his own definition that allows an easy working 
out of holiness. On the contrary, he leaves such a task to others: “We leave to 
others a careful, critical analysis of the many different senses in which ‘spirit’ 





GAN? adtoayidtys, o$88 даљом Kal Тттом, obdSé urov Kal Тттом, odd’ 
ópEÓuevov YOOVLKHS Tj Tavoduevov. Kowóv yoo Патрі wév kal Yi kal бүїф 
IIvevuatt, TÒ ul) yeyovévat koi tj 0eóvnc: Yi бё koi dyiw Пмедџол, то ёк то? 
Патрдс. "Ióvov dé Патрос u£v, 1j àyevvnoto: Yiob бе, ў yévvnouc: IIvedpatos dé, 
fj ekmeupis. Et ӧё tov трблом ёлїбтүтєїс, th koavoAeGpeu тойс uóvoic YLVMOKELV 
Ganka kal ууфокеобоћ Ox амо pwaptupouévois Tj Kal fuv тоїс éketOev 
ehraupOnoouEvois totepov; 

? Beeley, Knowledge, 204—5. 

3 Daley, Gregory, 49. 

4 Gregory describes procession as part-way between generacy and ingeneracy, that is, 
between the Son and Father. He himself acknowledged this was a limited scope, being a 
sort of average. See Or. 31.8. 

5 Several instances of this are apparent, notably in Ors. 2, 10-12, and the Theological 
Orations. Although this isolation of generative characteristics is further worked out in this 
chapter, concepts like “Fatherhood” and “Sonship” are more comprehensible than “Holi- 
ness” as non-transferable between divine natures. 
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and ‘holy’ are used in Scripture, with the texts that bear upon the enquiry."$ 
Gregory goes on to write that the two words come together in some way that 
is unique in the Holy Spirit. This apparent disinterest in the biblical use is 
further reinforced by Gregory's own use of бүс, which he applies nearly 
exclusively to the Spirit and those who have the things of the Spirit. Taken 
together with Or. 25.16, this makes it clear that, in Gregory's thought, there 
exists Holiness, inseperable from the Spirit, from which other senses of holi- 
ness derive their meaning. While it seems late in his career to explore this 
idea, this idea of the holy as an expression of the Spirit sits at the nexus of 
Gregory's earlier thought, and how he expressed his understanding of his 
final months in Constantinople. 

Greater clarity on this problem can be found in another return to Or. 31. 
While Beeley and Daley pass over the idea of the holiness of the Spirit, Op- 
perwall does come to grips with this part of the passage, writing: “For Grego- 
ry, the Holy Spirit is the holiness of God. He declares explicitly in Or. 25.16 
that the Holy Spirit ‘is holiness in the absolute (avtoay.étNs)’.” His argu- 
ment in Or. 31.4 is that since there is no sense in which God can be con- 
ceived without God's holiness, and since the Holy Spirit is God's holiness, 
the Spirit must be coeternal with Father and Son. He goes on to say of Or. 
31.4 that it is “Gregory’s argument about the Spirit as holiness.”’ The argu- 
ment to which Opperwall refers to runs as follows: 


What use is imperfect deity? Or rather what is deity if it is imperfect?? Something is miss- 
ing if it does not have Holiness, and how could it have Holiness without having the Holy 
Spirit? Either God's Holiness is independent of the Holy Spirit (and in that case I should 
like to be told what it is supposed to be) or if it is identical with the Holy Spirit, how I ask, 
could it fail to be from the beginning — as if it had at one time been to God's advantage to 
be imperfect and without his Spirit.? 





Or. 31.2, trans. Wickham, 118. SC 250, 278. kai 6 Aóyoc Spauettat, Kal о Фео 
S0EaoOroetar. TO цёу оду Елшшемос &etdCew kal draipetobar, mooay@> Й то 
Пуедџа fj то буром лара тї Sela Гроафђ voeitat... 

7 Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 133. See also Vinson, 172 for the translation that Opperwall 
quotes. 

8 This is an especially difficult line “Малом ӧё тїс Өєбтс̧, ei итү тећећа; teAeto. dé 
TOS, fj Ал TL лрдс TeAelLWouv;” Gallay's translation renders it similarly, “Quelle est 
done l'utilité d'une divinité incompléte? Ou plutót, quelle divinité est-ce, si elle n'est pas 
compléte?" See SC 250, 283. The use of perfection throughout is rather important, as it 
highlights the association between holiness, perfection, and the Spirit. Rendering these as 
“incomplete” rather than “not perfect" or similar seems to obscure rather than clarify. 

? Or. 31.4, trans. Wickham, 119, alt. SC 250, 282. Tic yàp Gtehots дебтутос бутоьс; 
Малом 88 тїс дебтус, ei uù veAe(o; Tedrela ёё лос, f] Ae(zteu TL лрдс TEAEtWoLV; 
Міле, SE лос, ur] ExovVoN то &yvov: ёуо ©’ ду лос, итү тодто ëyovoa; "H yàp GAA 
тїс лара тодто Å &yuórnc, Kal fivc ovr voettat, Aeyévo vic: Tj єїлєр 1 oom, лос 


I»! 


ook “дл” dpxfic’; болер Guewov ду TH Өгф eivai mote ÓreAeQ, Kal Slya 


чл 
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Following this, Gregory introduced the idea of the Spirit deifying the believer 
(discussed in Chapters 2 and 4). Rather than questions of origin or co- 
eternality, the focus here specifically applies to the identification of holiness 
with the Spirit. Although Opperwall does identify this idea, he does not de- 
velop it any further than to support the same argument put forward by Beeley, 
Daley, and others.!?^ This idea of the Spirit as holiness appears valid, but the 
idea that the Spirit is God's holiness is more difficult to reconcile with Greg- 
ory's emphasis on individuality in Or. 25.16. Opperwall does not work out 
this difficulty, as he goes on to the same question of distinction in the God- 
head. Concerning Or. 25.16, though, he relies on Vinson, who renders 
avtoaytotyns from Or. 25.16 as “holiness in the absolute,” rather than the 
more likely “holy in itself," which is supplied by Beeley, or “holiness itself,” 
as supplied above.!! That is to say, the identity in Or. 25.6 and the earlier Or. 
31.4 is not between God and holiness, but between the Spirit and holiness 
completely. Gallay makes this connection as well, asserting that the divine 
holiness of the Spirit is the equivalent of the divine fatherhood of the Fa- 
ther.? Simply put, there is nothing holy apart from that which has something 
of the Spirit. 

On this reading, the concepts of holiness and the Spirit are, for Gregory, 
interchangeable and inextricable. This barely supportable statement is invali- 
dated by Gregory Or. 31.2. He admits the multiplicity of uses of holy in the 
Scripture. The holiness of the Spirit, then, is exactly what it is said to be do- 
ing in the Godhead: perfection. As expanded on in Or. 25.16, this idea of the 
Spirit as holiness itself leads to a conclusion that is not addressed by the in- 
terlocutors already discussed: holiness, perfection, and the Spirit are not 
merely inextricable, but is the perfecting part of an eternally self-completing 
Godhead through the Spirit. As Gregory wrote, no thing can be perfect if it 
does not possess the holy, a concept entirely congruent with the ideas of dei- 
fication he has already presented. No thing can be truly perfect if it lacks 
holiness — which, in Gregory's words in Or. 31.4, is “something of perfec- 
tion."? The many meanings of holiness in Scripture to which Gregory allud- 





m»! 


IIvevuatos. Ei wh “йл” йруйс” у, wet’ ёро? tétaktat, Kal ei шкоду лро guod. 
Хрбуо yàp йло Osod тепудџеда. 

10 Noble in particular. See Noble, “Deity,” 136. 

п Beeley, Trinity, 204. 

? See Gallay, SC 250, 282-83. Gallay carries this through, suggesting that, for Grego- 
ry, the Spirit's holiness permits the confession of the Father and the Son. This would be 
consistent with Gregory's argument that to fail to confess the divinity of one is to reject 
all. Berkhof also comments on holiness more broadly. Hendrikus Berkhof, The Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1964), 110—12. 

13 This resembles the idea of the Spirit as undiminished giver. Gregory does not rely on 
this idea, largely because of moves such as this. He does allow for the idea of the gifts of 
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ed in Or. 31.2, and his attendant disinterest, become more explicable in this 
framing. The only holiness is to be found in the Spirit, and any other repre- 
sentation outside the Godhead could be a varied manifestation — just as Greg- 
ory acceded the different manifestations of the Holy Spirit prior to the ascen- 
sion, in Or. 41.11. Just as the angels possess no other source of perfection 
than the Spirit, this is also true of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and other 
holy things of the Scriptures. This strong identification of holiness with the 
Spirit, though only readily identified in tension with Gregory’s earlier works, 
places it at the foundation of nearly all other doctrines. Hypothetically, God 
would not merely be imperfect in his understanding, but lacking in holiness — 
effectively defunct as a deity — were it not for the Spirit. 

So, if the holiness of the Spirit is identified with purifying action, which 
forms the basis of Gregory’s soteriological project, as already seen, the ques- 
tion remains of why this came so strongly to the fore at this point in his ca- 
reer.^ The most obvious answer is that he was still riding on the crest of the 
Theological Orations. Concurrently, the occasion of first praising and then 
decrying Maximus would clearly put the question of perfection forward. In 
the case of Or. 25.16, Gregory is at once making a case for the unity of the 
Trinity and the adherence of his then friend to such thought, and presenting 
the case for a Christian convert. Maximus’ story, as far as Gregory was aware 
at the time, was one of great redemption. Maximus’ apparent conversion from 
Cynic to Christian was a clear statement of the inherent power of the Spirit to 
reform, the basis of much of Gregory’s thought on the subject. This same 
attention to the recreative action of the Spirit is also apparent in Or. 26; alt- 
hough the focus has, obviously, turned from the false or imperfect perfection 
of Maximus to Gregory’s own: 


In any case, I have come back to you. I fled under pressure, but have returned — not under 
pressure, but in fact very willingly. My feet moved themselves, as the saying goes; the 
Spirit led me to do it, like a stream of water that must be forced to go uphill but that rushes 
downhill eagerly.!6 





the Spirit, but these seem a more or less actual indwelling. See also Cyril of Jerusalem’s 
very literal reading of 1 Cor 6:19 as presented in Chapter 1. 

14 With respect to the wider case Gifford is making, this problematises his argument for 
deification as an outworking of a “soteriological union” of Christ and the believer. James 
Gifford, Perichoretic Salvation: The Believer’s Union with Christ as a Third Type of 
Perichoresis (Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2011), 81. 

'S Bearing in mind, of course, that Gregory allows for grace as a cruelty, and the gift of 
the Spirit imperfectly accepted, or perhaps unmaintained, as the shortest path to the great- 
est sin. See Chapter 4. 

16 Or. 26.2, trans. Daley, 16. SC 284, 226. П\ђу ёлауйАӨоу tuiv, Bia uèv 
йлодрацФу, od Bia бё лроодрацфу, GAAG kal ua mpobúuwc, Kal avTOUGTOLS 
Tool, то tod Aóyov, tod IIvevwwatos ottws йүоутос̧, кадалер TL редџа, MOOS uev 
то Gvavtes Bratduevov, eic dé TO лрамес éxevyóuevov. 
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The self-reflective tone of these passages, and of Or. 26 as a whole, plays a 
large part in the claim that Gregory’s pneumatology is largely focused on 
representations of his own experience. This is demonstrably true in the case 
of these particular lines. Gregory has returned from a self-imposed exile after 
the failed coup by Maximus, with his short absence (by comparison with his 
previous self-imposed exiles, first to Basil’s monastery and then to that of St 
Thecla) apparently having done little to damage his credibility. At the same 
time, his pneumatological reflection is laden with pessimism. He saw this 
Spirit as having to force him to go against his own instinct.!’ This is not an 
unusual image for Gregory, of the Spirit guiding him to a better path than he 
would have chosen himself.!8 The depth of his pessimism is highlighted most 
strongly in the second passage, in which he is presenting himself as not just 
unsure of his possession of the Spirit but the emphasis is on his own vulnera- 
bility and weakness, so apparently highlighted by his misjudgement of Max- 
imus.!? 

The apparent personal disclosure on display here is less significant than 
the degree to which these examples are congruent with Gregory’s portrayal of 
the Spirit in Or. 25.16. The two examples from Or. 26 represent a single 
personal example: the Spirit as realising perfection in the behaviour of the 
individual. Held in tension with Or. 26 and its representation of holiness (that 
is, of perfection) as a basic part of the nature of the Holy Spirit, the salvation 
of the individual is located as the basis of Gregory’s Trinitarian doctrine.?? 
The apparent profundity of this should not be overstated, however. Examples 
of this thinking have been apparent throughout Gregory's work, but it is 
largely only in this later period that the personalisation of the Spirit's action 
comes to the fore, as exemplified in Or. 31. This personalisation obfuscates 
rather than clarifies. Individual perfection by the Spirit was Gregory's start- 
ing point for understanding of the divine, not simply because it is the Spirit 
which brought the believer into knowledge, but because all perfection was 
inherent in the nature of the Spirit.?! 





17 Or. 26.2. On pathos as a mirroring of the other in these passages see Stratis Papaio- 
annou, “Gregory and the Constraint of Sameness,” Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and 
Reflections (ed. Jostein Bertnes et al; Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 72— 
73. 

1$ Or. 2 in Chapter 2 and DVS in the following section of this chapter. 

19 Maximus helped to orchestrate a coup against Gregory, supported by other Alexan- 
drian bishops, in order for him to assume the see of Constantinople. 

? Barnes, by way of Meijering on Athanasius’ understanding of divine perfection, 
makes some valuable observations on Gregory of Nyssa that suggest a comparison with 
Gregory of Nazianzus on the nature of divine perfection would be valuable. Michel René 
Barnes, The Power of God: Dunamis in Gregory of Nyssa's Trinitarian Theology, (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 2001), 223—24; 224, n. 13. 

?! Ors, 25.16; 31.4. 
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This is all the more apparent in one of Gregory’s most significant accom- 
plishments: his first oration delivered before Theodosius, Or. 37. The ideas of 
personal purification, and of the Spirit as perfecter, are clearly and openly 
stated: 


It shines without your wishing. Earn my respect by willing the good. You merit it if, being 
carnal, you become spiritual; if, dragged down by leaden flesh, you are furnished with 
wings of reason; if, while drawn down by the leaden flesh, you receive wings from reason; 
if you are found to be heavenly, being low made; if bound to flesh, you become beyond 
flesh.” 


Chastity is not laudable; I ask another thing of the eunuchs. Do not prostitute yourself 
concerning the Godhead. You have been bound to Christ, do not dishonour Christ. You are 
being perfected by the Spirit, do not make the Spirit your own equal.” 


Gregory’s more philosophical approach before the emperor cannot escape the 
pull of his most basic premise: not just the implication of the Spirit’s divinity 
by way of its perfecting action, but the extent to which God’s divinity as such 
is apparent from the holiness of the Spirit and the perfection of the individual. 
The tenses in Or. 37.17 are also especially instructive. The binding to Christ 
is in the past, the perfecting of the Spirit in the present. Although this work 
was more abstract in some ways than those prior to it, this is an insight into a 
practical aspect of Gregory’s thought: the perfecting of the Spirit is not mere- 
ly ongoing, but present. This does not diminish the significance of the bond 
to Christ, or else Gregory would not have cautioned against dishonouring 
him. However, to drag the Spirit to the level of the believer would be to be- 
tray the perfection that furnishes those benefits described in Or. 37.16, and 
which would earn Gregory’s own respect. 


II. Knowledge as Sealed and Secure 


This focus on holiness brings forward the question of how this holiness, even 
if experienced, is to be expressed in the life of the believer. In locating this, it 
is possible to consider Gregory's oration from Christmas 381.2* An example 





2 Or. 37.16. SC 318, 304. ®aiver yoo küv uù BovAntar. Xop(Gov wou то 
Воућеодаћ và DeXv(tova. Xapitn бе, ёйу ойрЕ yevóuevoc MvevwaTiKos yévn, ёбу TH 
uoA(pàv тїс саркос &Akóuevoc лтеродђс ?ло Tod Aóyov, вам obpóvioc eopeOfic, 
TAMELVOSG yeyovas, àv соркі ovvósOeic oxép oápka qavs. 

3 Ог. 37.17. SC 318, 304. Еле о?у то ocpovetv ook &xowetóv, GAO tv alt 
tovs evvovyous. Mi) лормедотте лєрї Өєбттүта. XELOTHO ovGevyOévrec, XOLOTOV ur) 
йтишботте. “YxO tod Пуеуџатос tekevovuevot, uÙ OUdtiLoOV Eavtots то IIveouo 
Toujonte. See also Or. 37.22. 

24 Salvation is a common theme throughout Gregory’s oration on Matthew as well. No- 
table mentions occur at Or. 37.1, 7, and 13. Comparable to his later oration on Christmas is 
a persistent focus on the proffering of salvation through the incarnation of the Son but the 
reservation of its force to the Godhead. 
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can be found in a charge that Gregory levels at his own congregation, a pas- 
sage which needs to be seen in full. 


Walk uncomplainingly through all the ages and miracles of Christ, as Christ’s disciple. Be 
purified, be circumcised, remove the veil with which you were born! Then teach in the 
Temple, drive out those who make a business of God! Be stoned, if this is what you must 
suffer — you will give the slip to those who cast stones at you, I am sure, and will escape 
through the midst of them as God did; for the Word cannot be touched by stones! If you 
are brought before Herod, remain, for the most part, silent; he will respect your silence 
more than the long speeches of all the others. If you are scourged, then seek out the other 
sufferings, too: taste gall, because of that earlier taste; drink the vinegar, seek out the 
spitting, accept the blows, the slaps on your face; be crowned with thorns — the harsh side 
of a godly life; put on the scarlet cloak, receive the reed, be reverenced by those who make 
a game of truth! And in the end, be crucified with him, die with him, be buried eagerly 
with him, so that you may also rise with him and be glorified with him and reign with him, 
seeing God, so far as that is attainable, and being seen by him: the one who is worshipped 
and glorified in a Trinity, who we pray might be revealed to us even now, as far as that is 
attainable in the bonds of flesh, in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory and power for 
the ages of ages.? 


The believer participates directly in the Christ narrative so that they can be 
caught up in the parallel Spirit narrative that runs directly through it. The 
three charges that Gregory first offered strongly echo this. Purification, spir- 
itual circumcision, and revelation of the true person through baptism sit at the 
head. At the end, however, are those last things which Gregory identified, 
that are already known to sit outside the scope of salvation. Between them 
lies the suffering and growth of knowledge that defines the process of purifi- 
cation in life. If a believer 1s truly on that trajectory, it is inevitable that they 
will encounter the Spirit through their involvement in that process through 
emulation of Christ.? While no direct reference is made to the Spirit, Grego- 
ry's earlier identification of Christ's possession of the Spirit points towards 





25 Or. 38.18, trans. Daley, 126. SC 358, 146-48. Ata лаофу Sdevoov auéUTTWS TOV 
kiv XpvotoO kal óvvápueov, óc Xototod цобтүттїс. AyvíioOntu, лєрьтит]бтүтї, 
лефњећоћ то ало yevéoews kóXvuua. Meta тодто didazEov v 1H ієрф, тос 
Өкокалт\ос dnéAdoov: AMOGOONTL, ду тодто ёё лоду" Aon тодс PdAAOVTAS, Ed 
ода, qeUEn Kal dud ёсоо adtav, (c Федс. “O Aóyoc үйр о? ALOGCEetaL. Ау 
“Нроёт xpooox0fic, unde бёлокрӨйс và ллебо. Аббеобуоетоћ oov Kai тђу околу 
лом i GAAwWV тос uakpoùs Adyous. Ау qpayseAAo0fjic, Kal та Aeuróuevo 
Ситпооу. Tetoat ХОАйс, Sua tv үєдоу" SEOs лотіоӨтть, Cütmoov еилтооџата, 
état Hamiouata, KoAagiouata: акамболс отефауодтт, TH троје; тод кота Овом 
Blov: леруалоћ то кӧккіуоу, ébat кахаџом, zxpookvuvifnt, ларо TAV TatCdvtwv 
Ti åAOerav: тећос OVOTAVEWONTL, суууекродтти, GUVTA@PNOL лробоџсос, iva кої 
ovvavaotis Kal ovvóoEaoO0fic kal ovpBaoirevons, Ово орфу Soov ёотіу EPLKTOV 
Kal орфџеуос, TOV ёу Тршад; xpookvvotuevóv te Kal догоСбџемом, Ov Kal viv 
toavotobat utv evydueba, боом ефектом Tots deouloLs тйс oapkóc, Ev Хоотф 
"Тоо? тф Коріо uv, © ў óta Kal то кратос eic toùs aiwvas тбу aiwvov. 

26 Hofer, Christ, 179. 
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the inevitable intersection of a life in Christ and a life invested with the Spir- 
it. The saving capacity of the Spirit is thus unavoidable for anyone on the 
path of purification, even if they are approaching out of apostasy. The first 
step, even before circumcision, is purification. Gregory goes on to explore 
this at length in his oration on baptism. 

The connection between holiness, purification, and the Spirit is particular- 
ly apparent in two of the last orations, Ors. 39 and 40, composed by Gregory 
while in Constantinople. Their apparent focus on concepts of the Spirit that 
are comparatively simple, in contrast to Ors. 25 and 26 in particular, is a 
consequence of their context. Several aspects of this context need to be kept 
in sight when attempting to identify the underlying elements of Gregory’s 
pneumatology in these orations. First, the time at which these were delivered 
was towards the close of Gregory’s time in Constantinople. The orations from 
this immediate period are not infused with the vigour of his earlier works. 
Second, it is necessary to bear in mind the audience to which Gregory spoke, 
especially in regard to Ors. 39 and 40. While it is possible to make some 
generous assumptions about congregants which followed Gregory from Ana- 
stasia to the Church of the Holy Apostles where these were delivered, it is 
clear that he is not speaking to an audience which is, as he would say, far 
along the path of purification. Gregory addressed this directly in closing his 
oration when he wrote that: “This is all that may be divulged of the sacra- 
ment, and that is not forbidden to the ear of the many. The rest you shall learn 
within the church by the grace of the Holy Trinity; and those matters you 
shall conceal within yourself, sealed and secure."?" Or. 39 is concerned with 
the baptism of Christ, and Gregory uses the occasion to speak broadly on the 
subject of baptism. The question of salvation arises infrequently, except in 
the general sense of Christ's life and the importance of baptism in it. The 
image of purification and a rising out of a body of sin into a higher one is 
strongly presented, with Gregory returning again to the figure of Zaccheus 
and his sycamore tree.?? Indeed, much of the significant thought on salvation, 
and the attendant thinking on the imputation of holiness, comes at the end of 
this oration. 


Be completely purified, and you shall be pure, since God rejoices in nothing so much as in 
the correction and salvation of a human being, on whose behalf is all our speech, and all 
this Mystery. [...] [s]o that as perfect lights you may stand with the great light, and in his 
presence be initiated into the Mystery of light, illuminated yet more purely and clearly by 
the Trinity...? 





27 Or, 40.45. Elm, “Inscriptions and Conversions," 5—6. 

28 Or. 39.9. 

29 Or. 39.20, trans. Daley, 138. SC 358, 194-96. Паутос ӧё kaðápðnte kai 
kaðaípeoðe, óc ovdevi тосодтоу Хоре, Ocóc, бооу дудрелој деордосе, кої 
owtnpla, bmg ob Adyos ёлос Kal Grav џоотђоом tva. yévnoðe WS pwotpes ёу 
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Much has been said in recent scholarship about illumination in Gregory’s 
thought, but what is apparent here is an intersection between the Trinity as 
light, its persons as Lights, and now the deified believer as themselves a 
light.°° Although the image of illumination as a metaphor for salvation is 
apparent throughout Gregory's work, the degree to which Gregory internal- 
ised the motivation of salvation in God here is notable. It is placed as God's 
highest source of rejoicing. While the Spirit is not mentioned at this point, it 
is only a short while ago that Gregory contended that holiness, and purifica- 
tion and perfection, are located internal to the Spirit's work and being. 

Gregory continually returns to the theme of baptism as the sacrament of 
salvation and a source of salvation.?! As already discussed, strong intimations 
are made towards the Spirit's mediating not just access to knowledge of God, 
but to the experience of Christ's life — thus making possible participation in 
the broader life of the Spirit which runs through and then out of it. Gregory 
states this explicitly: “We shall be buried with Christ by baptism, so that we 
shall rise up with him; we shall descend with him, that we may also be lifted 
high with him; let us ascend with him, so that we may be glorified with 
him."?? This is sufficiently significant that Gregory locates it near the begin- 
ning of an oration that is delivered to an uninitiated audience. When Gregory 
wrote of the tools given to them for the accomplishment of their salvation, 
which could never be taken from them, it is precisely this kind of access to 
which he referred.’ While there was already a well-established basis for the 
role of the Spirit in baptism as an initiator into knowledge of God, note that 
the mediating role of the Spirit is identified earlier, and is extended beyond 
baptism. The function of the Spirit as initiator into knowledge of the whole 
Trinity has to be ever at the forefront, as it is the larger framework of these 
more detailed operations. 

Before moving on to Gregory's first orations after his departure from Con- 
stantinople, one last point from his oration on baptism should be drawn out. 





кбоцо, CWTLKI Tots GAAOLs àvOpoxor обоа, iva PATA Térera v иєүйло Pott 
лораотйутес kal тђу éketoe uvnOfite qoroyoytoav, #Лоилӧреуо, тў Todds 
кадарфтероу Kal тромотером... 

30 On the confluence of Christ, purification, and illumination in Gregory’s thought from 
this period see Philippe Molac, “Purification and Holiness: A Perspective on Communion 
from Gregory of Nazianzus: An Approach from Discourse 40,” Scripta Theologica 41, no. 
3 (2009): 838-40. 

31 Or. 40.1; 6; 26; 33; 44. It is worth noting as well Gregory’s inscription as a “shorter 
method" of salvation, particularly in contrast with his description of love of the poor as the 
shortest. See Ors. 40.46 and 43.63 respectively. Also see Elm, "Inscriptions and Conver- 
sions,” 1—3. 

32 Or, 40.9. SC 358, 216. Хоутафоџем о?у Хоютф ёій tod Валтіоџатос, tva кої 
ovvavaotauev’ ovykaréAOouev, (vo. kal ouvupwb@uev’ ovvavéAOouev, tva. kal 
ovvóo&Eao00yuev. 

3 Or. 40.15. 
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Indeed, by baptism and proclamation the earthquake of crowds gathering — for so Scripture 
calls that time —; the proof is by the crowd that precedes the signs and miracles before the 
Gospel. Ill-will came from these, and from this hatred, and from hatred the plot and be- 
trayal, but from this, the cross, and our great salvation. So it is for Christ, so far as we can 
grasp, and, perhaps, a more ineffable reason may be found.? 


First, recall that Gregory located an earthquake at the coming of Christ and 
the abolition of the law.?? That Gregory situates this second earthquake not in 
Christ's incarnation or crucifixion, but in his proclamation of the testament 1s 
notable. As Gregory wrote earlier, Christ's baptism was not necessary for his 
purification, but was undertaken so that the element of water could be puri- 
fied for the baptism of others.? Finally, Gregory's references to “ineffable 
reason" and knowledge that is to be kept “sealed and secure" require some 
explanation." Much of what Gregory has to say concerning the Spirit is not 
meant for immediate public consumption, as his repeated references both to 
Christ's silence and the mystery of salvation make clear. Another possible 
cause of this silence is that, around this time, Gregory suffered his defeat as 
the leader of the Council of Constantinople. After a bold statement of the 
actions of the Spirit in his early days in Constantinople, culminating in his 
triumphant arc of works in Ors. 41, 31, 25, and 26, a retreat into silence upon 
defeat would not be surprising. Any evidence to this effect would be found in 
his two orations mapping out his own life, in an effort to secure his legacy. 
These works, particularly the longer DVS, are not strongly focused on the 
Spirit either. However, they are strongly couched in the ideas of holiness and 
purification, alongside oblique references not only to the power of the Spirit 
but to its connection to Gregory's own mission. 





34 Or. 40.29. SC 358, 264-66. "Ek uèv yàp то? Валт(оцатос kal то? куруоуџатос 6 
TOV OVVTPEXOVIWV OELOLÒG - otto yàp Tj Графт коле; TOV кообу éketvov -, ёк бё 
109 TAjBovs ў TOV опребом следе с Kal và Oaúuata TO Evayyedtw лровауоута. 
Ек dé тодтом, 6 q0óvoc: ёк dé toútov TO loos? ёк SE roO u(oovc TO тйс 
&uflovAfjg Kal тйс xtpoóoo(ac: ёк TOUTOV бё, 6 otavpóc kai SooLS оеофоцебда. Та 
џем ё) tod Хото? тогодта kal ottws ëyovta, Soov иу équctov: taxa 8* йу тіс 
Kal &AXoc едреде т Хоуос TOUTWV алоррттотерос. 

35 Or. 31.25. Baghos makes a salient point that these earthquakes are not necessarily 
chaotic. However, the other earthquake of which Gregory had some experience is the one 
which lead to his brother’s baptism, but also to his death in the following plague. See M. 
Baghos, “St Gregory the Theologian’s Metanarrative of History,” Phronema 26, 2 (2011): 
65. Also Or. 7.15 and Ep. 20. 

36 Or, 29.19. 

37 Ors. 40.29; 45. 
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B. Reflecting on Himself and on Basil’s The Holy Spirit 


I. The Spirit as Agent in the Self-Representational Poems 


Gregory's lyric works were largely composed towards the end of his life and 
represent an expression of his mature thought, which encompasses a world of 
ideas, rites, and words. In light of such complexity, it is easy to accuse Greg- 
ory of false modesty when he writes, after concluding the account of his res- 
ignation speech to the bishops at Constantinople, “...1 exercise simplicity of 
heart, origin of salvation, which alone is my whole argument [trjv алХотута. 
kopótac d&okovuévo].?* The image Gregory presents in his longest lyric 
work, DVS, is a rendering of his life and mission, intended to justify his ac- 
tions during and after the Council. Opperwall makes the claim that: “While 
Gregory is a deeply self-reflective author, his understanding of his life as 
presented in this, his most extended account of it, is only rarely couched in 
terms of the work of the Holy Spirit.” While Opperwall is correct that the 
number of explicit mentions of Spirit is relatively limited it, his observation 
overlooks the context of DVS, the role of the Spirit in Gregory's mature 
thought, and thus the implicit position of the Spirit. Just as significantly, DVS 
is a partial record. Rather than an honest self-disclosure, it is a carefully 
crafted tableau which can only be fully understood when located against the 
events of the final orations and events of Gregory's career in Constantino- 
ple. 

Although not explicitly structured as such, there are three identifiable 
sections to DVS. The first, comprising Gregory's early life, touches on his 
birth, education, and implied baptism. The second, beginning his return to 





38 Carm. 2.1.11.1865—68, trans. White, 148-49. The Greek text of DVS is also from 
White. 

39 See Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 78—79. 

80 On the movement away from reading Gregory’s “autobiographical” poems as “an il- 
luminated path into the true self of the poet,” see Suzanne Abrams Rebillard, “The Autobi- 
ographical Prosopopoeia of Gregory of Nazianzus," StPatr 47 (2010), 123-28. Rebillard is 
quite right in emphasising the need to bring best practice to bear and we will be following 
her urgings to approach Gregory's lyric works as performance oriented rather than autobi- 
ographical. See also Rebillard, “Historiography as Devotion: Poemata de seipso," in Re- 
Reading Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. Christopher Beeley; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 2012), 128. In re-reading a selection of Gregory's lyric works 
in an historiographical context she writes that, “The histor who emerges is a salvific and 
cosmological presence that focalizes the divine, thereby serving as an example of proper 
human/divine relations." Although DVS is more obviously lyric than historiographical as 
such, the self-dentity constructed therein bears a strong resemblance to that which Re- 
billard identifies. Also Suzanne Abrams Rebillard, “The Speech Act of Swearing: Gregory 
of Nazianzus's Oath in Poema 2.1.2 in Context," Journal of Early Christian Studies 21, 2 
(2013): 177. 
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Cappadocia, covers his ordination, his episcopacies, and his victories against 
his opponents in Constantinople. The third is an examination of his with- 
drawal from the Council of Constantinople and his resignation of his see.?! 
These come together for a single purpose: Gregory’s rear-guard defense of 
his own mission — the demonstration of the power of the Spirit in the life of 
the believer. Thus, while it is a personal story, the theological motive is not 
just to present an ideal life. On the contrary, an effort is being made to justify 
his struggles for a greater end, and towards what Gregory perceived as the 
only source of holiness. 


II. The Spirit as Inaugurator 


In establishing the first arc of this narrative, Gregory interpolated elements of 
the biblical narrative to locate his own.*? Although there are two accounts of 
Gregory's birth, only the account from DRS relates his mother Nonna's pray- 
er, which echoes that of Hannah. In DRS it is his mother who dedicates him 
as a new Samuel, while in DVS Gregory wrote that he was offered up to God 
as a sacrifice and drew the comparison to Samuel himself. In both cases, the 
intended reference is to the dedication of Samuel's life to God in 1 Sam 
1.28.9 Though they differ in their specifics, both accounts offer an image of 
Gregory having been fixed as latter-day prophet and leader even before his 
birth.^ There is another biblical allusion at play in DVS in the language of 
sacrifice. In the early verses of DVS Gregory related that Gregory the Elder, 





^! The use of “biblical” as a descriptor is not meant to diminish the conclusions drawn 
by Hofer on the Christomorphic character of Gregory's biography but instead seeks to 
expand the scope slightly to capture how much of Gregory's poetry, particularly describing 
his early life, also draws on Hebrew Bible texts. See Hofer, Christ, 71—89 in particular on 
self-referential works. 

? Demoen in particular, and to a lesser degree Hofer, offer much more complete in- 
sights into the use of biblical metaphors in Gregory's self-representation. Although De- 
moen's conclusions are largely valid, his identification of the so-called autobiographical 
poems as personal disclosure for theological ends places him rather at odds with some of 
the arguments here. Hofer occupies a similar position, arguing for the therapeutic value of 
Gregory's verse. The distinction between a self-conscious writing for posterity by a deeply 
spiritual man and the incidental disclosure of those works without motive is not the subject 
at hand, however. See Kristoffel Demoen, Pagan and Biblical Exempla (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 1996), 325; Hofer, Christ, 53. 

43 Carm. 2.1.11.90. 

^ Miller, in examining these two dream accounts, rightly deduces their significance as 
“nodal points" for Gregory's other biographical material. She errs somewhat in reading 
either of the pair as dedicating Gregory to "the priesthood," however. There is no evidence 
to support reading the *Lord's fold" as anything but a reference to the Christian communi- 
ty or the church in general. See Patricia Miller, Dreams In Late Antiquity: Studies in the 
Imagination of a Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 243. 
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his father, is a second Abraham.* Gregory may have been held up by his 
family as a new Samuel, but in reflection on his life and in light of his de- 
scription of his father, he implicitly identified himself as a new Isaac. This 
points toward the tension between Gregory’s life as dedicated to God, and his 
role as a sacrifice on behalf of his father (in terms of his unwilling ordina- 
tion). This allusive identification gives an idea of the many layers of identifi- 
cation at work in Gregory’s account. The biblical narrative functions not just 
as scripture, but as part of the ongoing history of salvation in which individu- 
al believers are located. The entirety of biblical history is open to the believer 
as a source of example, emulation, and inspiration. However, the Spirit, as 
the engine of human engagement with the life of the Trinity, remains con- 
spicuously absent from this account. To this point, the focus has been on 
Gregory’s birth by the flesh. It is only in second birth that the first intima- 
tions of the Spirit appear, in light of the oration he gave on the Epiphany, 
where he wrote of five baptisms. *° 

Although there is a paucity of evidence concerning Gregory’s own bap- 
tism, a story concerning its absence is prominently featured in DVS.“ As he 
told it, Gregory set out recklessly from Alexandria for a classical education in 
Athens, pursuing his early love of literature.** The convoy of Aeginetan ships 
in which he travelled was caught in a storm, from which there was no respite. 
His fear was, he writes, all the greater because, “for by those murderous wa- 
ters I was being kept away from the purifying waters by which we are made 
divine." ^? The as yet unbaptised Gregory called out to God for rescue from 
the storm: *Accept me a second time, the possession of those dear to you, a 
gift from both land and sea, consecrated by my mother's prayer and by over- 
powering fear."?? In seeking to avoid the two-fold danger of both a spiritual 
and physical death, as he saw it, Gregory re-dedicated himself to God.?! The 
storm calmed, and “[a]ll the ship's passengers and crew went on their way 
praising the great Christ, for they had received from God a double salva- 





45 Carm. 2.1.11.53. 

4 Ог. 39.17. 

47 Winslow adopts ће language of dedication in describing these events. While this is 
picking up on some of the language Gregory uses, the substitution of birth and baptism 
here is intended to highlight the implications of his mature thought in the interpretation of 
these verses. See Winslow, Dynamics, 5. 

48 Carm. 2.1.11.112, trans. White, 128. 

49 Carm. 2.1.11.164—65, trans. White, 22—23. кадаро(ом удр, oic деодџед", 0ӧйтоу 
HrotTpLovtunv ббао, Eevoktóvotc. 

5 Carm, 2.1.11.195-99, trans. White, 24-25. où Sic ue Мрт, ktua TOV oot 
тим, yis kal бдахаоопс S@pov, eEnyviouévov eùxf те џттоос Kal dópoic 
taiolo. ooi Goop’, et фууоцм деобом Kivduvov. où CnuLmon Атру, ei xpootó 
ue. 

5! The story bears a strong resemblance to Paul's journey to Rome in Acts 27, although 
Gregory's vessel avoids shipwreck. 
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tion."? The cessation of the storm had clear baptismal consequences; but 


what manner of baptism was it? In his oration on the Feast of the Epiphany, 
Gregory wrote of five baptisms: 


Moses baptised, but in water; and before that, in the cloud and in the sea. This was by way 
of figure, as Paul also realised. The Sea was a type of water; the cloud, of the Spirit, the 
manna, of the bread of life; the drink, of the drink given by God. John baptised, but not in 
the Jewish fashion, for it was not only in water, but aimed at conversion; but it was not 
completely spiritual, for he does not add the phrase, in the Spirit. Jesus also baptises, but in 
the Spirit; the Spirit is baptism’s perfect completion! [...] And I know of a fourth kind of 
baptism: that conferred by witness and blood, by which Christ himself was baptised; it is 
all the more venerable than the other kinds, since it is not soiled by further stains. And I 
know of a fifth kind too: the baptism of tears." 


What Gregory intimated in the story of his travails at sea is not like the last 
three, but it is surely evocative of the first. Although Gregory made it clear 
that only baptism in the Spirit is a true baptism, all of them are effected with 
the Spirit. All five baptisms he describes contain the ritual elements of water 
or blood, and for Gregory it is through water that the Spirit makes its spiritual 
change in the baptised.?^ Thus, although the baptism he described in his story 
is not in the Spirit, it is still realised through the power of the Spirit. This 
marks the first irruption of the Spirit into Gregory's recounted story, and the 
changes he describes in himself on his arrival to Athens reinforce his argu- 
ments in Or. 40 — the veil of his first birth has been torn away, and passions 
stripped.*> 





5 Carm. 2.1.11.205-8, trans. White, 24-25. то үйр mAjowua тїс vews лоу 
àxfj.0ov evoeBotvtes eic Xprotòv uéyav, дитуђу AaPdvtes ёк Oeod owtyplav. 

53 Or. 39.17, trans. Daley, 136, alt. SC 358, 186-88. 'ЕВалтое Mwiiofic, GAX’ èv 
бот“ Kal лоо tovtov, Фу vepéàn Kal év 00.6000. Тольк®с 68 тобто fjv, ws Kal 
Tlaviw боке" Тү даХхоова, tod tdatoc: ў veqéAn, vo Пмеуџатос' то udvva, тоф 
тїс tofis бото” то лоџа, то? део) лбџатос. "ЕВалтов kai "Ioóvvnc, ookét рёу 
Tovdatkas’ où yàp év tdatt uóvov, GAAG Kai eig uetávorav: ойло бё Shov 
IVEVUATLKHS’ OÙ yàp TOOGTLONOL то *év IIvedpatr.” Волтібе, кой "Inooóc, GAN èv 
Пуеђџала. [...] Оба kai тётортоу В@лт!оцо, TO бий uaprvotov Kal aiuatos, ё Kal 
avtos Xptotds ёВоалтіоато, kal лом) ye тфу GAAwWV aiósoworepov, боф 
Sevtéoois болос où LOA ETAL. Otda Kal леџлто ETL, TO TOV 6akpbov: 

54 Ог. 7.15. The idea of martyrdom as an especially efficacious baptism of blood can be 
traced to Origen. See Everett Ferguson, Baptism in the Early Church: History, Theology, 
and Liturgy in the First Five Centuries (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2009), 418. 

55 Although we have no record of Gregory having received a “true baptism,” such as he 
administered in Or. 40, it is not unreasonable to suspect he undertook to have one before 
getting on another ship. For a developed analysis of Gregory’s baptismal theology against 
wider fourth century trends, see Everett Ferguson, “Gregory’s Baptismal Theology and the 
Alexandrian Tradition,” in Re-Reading Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. Christopher Beeley; 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 67—83. 
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The conclusion of this origin story is in his time at Athens. Gregory lived a 
life of calm, undrawn by the racing lives of other students, and in turn drawn 
to higher things.*° Compared with his earlier affair with pagan literature and 
abortive attempts to place it in service to Christian works, a truly changed 
Gregory had arrived.*’ The moment of greatest drama, and of most theologi- 
cal significance, was in an event mediated through the power of the Spirit. 
However, his departure from Athens marked not only a radical change in 
Gregory's life, but a change in his recounting of it. The interpolation of the 
Christian life with that of narrative biblical figures must nonetheless be kept 
in mind, as it lies beneath much of the subsequent narrative. 


П. The Spirit as Jailor 


Gregory's return to his family home in Cappadocia marked another turning 
point in his life. He had come back with the expectation of leading a life 
divided between philosophy and the demands of his family. This expectation 
was challenged almost immediately upon arriving. Having decided to cast all 
that he had before God he still *danced for his friends," and had to show off 
his rhetorical talents.?? In this frame of mind, Gregory writes, he chose to 
pursue a middle way between asceticism and involvement in the world: *So I 
chose a middle path between solitude and involvement adopting the medita- 
tive ways of the one, the usefulness of the other.”°? Gregory charged that his 
father bound him in “shackles of the Spirit [ледолс to} mvevuatos]” in 
effecting his elevation to the priesthood.9" Gregory was so distraught by this 
that, begging the forgiveness of the Spirit, he fled to Basil in Pontus.*! These 
irruptions of the Spirit into Gregory's life, and early writings, are portrayed 
as negative. The Spirit 1s incomprehensible, imprisoning, and to be defied. 
The first of these qualities is predictable in a theologian as prone to apophasis 
as Gregory. The subsequent two are more puzzling and avoid ascription to 
immature thinking, since they appear in DVS. 

First, it is important to reconcile Gregory's understanding of free will with 
his view of an ordered universe. Throughout his writings, he refers to the 
ordering of the universe according to the will of God. This occurs most ele- 





56 Carm. 2.1.11.116, 119-20. 

57 Carm. 2.1.11.113-14. For those interested in a later, but very explicit, example of 
Gregroy’s effective adaptation of nominally pagan literary elements see Lucia Floridi, 
“The Epigrams of Gregory of Nazianzus Against Tomb Desecrators and Their Epigraphic 
Background,” Mnemosyne 66, no. 1 (2013): 63. 

58 Carm. 2.1.11.274. 

59 2.1.11.310-11, trans. White (1996), 32-33. uéonv tiv’? до Фрушкфу Kal 
шүйбоу, TOV LEV то GVVVOUV, TOV SE то YOTOTOV qépov. 

© Carm. 2.1.11.343, trans. White, 35—36. 

9! Carm. 2.1.11.347. 
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gantly in On Providence: “But this much I do know: it is God who steers the 
course of this universe, the Word of God guiding here and there what his 
designs have placed above and below. To the world above he has granted 
concord and a fixed course lasting firm for ever. To the lower world he has 
assigned a life of change which involves many varying forms. Some part of 
these he has revealed to us, the other he preserves in the hidden depths of his 
wisdom, willing to prove empty the boast of mortal man.” The boast of 
which he writes refers to the belief that the movement of the stars guided the 
life and knowledge of the destiny of man, but is mediated in the individual by 
the Spirit. Although the world is set in motion by God, and guided by the 
Word, Gregory conceives of man as responsible for laying his own course. 
So, while there exists a plan set by the Spirit of which he remained in igno- 
rance, Gregory’s sense of imprisonment leads him to fly from it. Those 
chains with which the elder Gregory bound him were not of human making, 
but were the providential will of the Godhead, located in the Spirit. 
Considering this appraisal of his return to Nazianzus, it is possible to draw 
a connection between Gregory’s Spirit-driven view of providence and the 
biblical framing apparent earlier in DVS. Gregory’s account of the supremely 
defining moment of his ordination is thus a testament to both the nature of 
salvation in his thought and the role of the Spirit in it. Having first defied 
providence, he returned and submitted to that same Providence — those 
“shackles of the Spirit.” It was in willing adherence to this plan, and not to 
his own defiant desires, however lofty, that he could have found salvation. 
Such characterisation is carried through after his elevation to Sasima, return 
to Nazianzus, retreat from public life, and ultimately his move to Constanti- 
nople. To that particular fraught conflict, Gregory wrote, he was sent by “the 
grace of the Holy Spirit [Харис tod avevuatos]...”° At this point in DVS, 
Gregory interjected with a diatribe against the heretics that he went to Con- 
stantinople to oppose. His conflict with the Apollinarians, and then Maximus 
the Cynic, shifts into a catalogue of heresies, as well as an exposition of 
Gregory’s sense of his own appeal, and a survey of his own beliefs. What all 
of this section forms, however, is the climax of a story about purification. 
The story of his success against his opponents also marks a false end to 
Gregory’s story. Delivered to the providential path of his salvation by the 
Spirit, Gregory at last found a semblance of peace and success in his public 
position after being discontented with his own desires. He was in a notable 





9 Carm. 1.1.5.34–40, trans. Sykes, 24-25. одтар ёүй тӧбє olða' Оедс т@де лаута. 
Kupeova, voudv ёуда кої ëvða Oot Лбуос ooa Ө” tmepOev, бооа т” ÉvepOev 
ёӨтүкє vońuaor: tots uèv ESwKev åpuovinv те ópóuov те StapKéa ёцлєбоу aiel, тоїс 
бё Blov отрелтбу ve Kal etea лолла qépovro: Фу TO uèv пију E—NvE, TO бф” èv 
KEVOUOOL PvAGOOEL fj; ooqtnc, дуптод ô’ &béAeL kevóv ebyoc &Aéyygw. See also Ors. 
16.5 and 18.34. 

63 Carm. 2.1.11.592, trans. White, 52—53. 
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position of authority, secured by his own ability, and fitting to his image of 
the aristocrat-ascetic, who is at once at a remove and setting an example to 
believers.“ 


IV. The Spirit as Guide 


The final part of Gregory’s poem is primarily defined by his leadership of the 
Council of Constantinople in 381. In DVS, it is also where previous two fea- 
tures, biblical lyric and an individual Spirit-guided salvation, are brought 
together in the collapse of Gregory’s ministry and his ultimate inability to 
defend his view of the divinity of the Spirit. The arc of these events begins 
well enough. Gregory was installed in the Church of the Holy Apostles 
“through me [Emperor Theodosius] to you [Gregory] [Gv ju&v боб..." 
Though a coup for Gregory, his installation was contested and he wrote: *you 
[Christ] who summon to suffering those for whom you suffered, just as you 
were then the one leading me in my hardship, be now my comforter in my 
sorrows."66 These verses encapsulate the drama of salvation and bring togeth- 
er the two points examined earlier: biblical self-representation and a Spirit- 
driven providential path to salvation. Here it is Christ that summons to suffer- 
ing, leads, and comforts. Willing submission to the Spirit, beginning in bap- 
tism, enables engagement through the Spirit within an ongoing biblical narra- 
tive that, on an individual providential course, moves towards its culmination 
in Christ.” This transformative, participatory movement finds its ultimate end 
in the temporal emulation of, and the ontological transformation towards, the 
figure of the incarnate Word in Өёо01с. Although Christ is the end point, it is 





64 Although perhaps somewhat broad in its attribution of such thinking to the Cappado- 
cians as a whole, Tsamis’ articulation of the importance of ascent as a function of deifica- 
tion is useful here. Dimitrios Tsamis, The Dialectical Character of the Teaching of Grego- 
ry the Theologian (Thessaloniki: Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, 1969), 153-59. 

65 Carm. 2.1.11.1310—12, trans. White, 106—7. The significance of this event is easily 
lost on a modern reader. Not only was the church previously held by Arians, but it was 
second in scale only to the Great Church. 

6 Carm. 2.1.11.1322—24, trans. White, 108-9. бс oic mémovOas eig то л@йоугу 
éxkaaf, ob Kal тот” тоба том fuv ztóvov Bpaßeús, Kal vOv yevod WoL тфу какоу 
лортүорос... 

67 The location of Christ as the end-point of this movement does not, however, preclude 
the dependence of Gregory’s Christology on his pneumatology, a point made well by 
Beeley. See Beeley, Knowledge, 179. Hofer has argued against this, on the basis of Grego- 
ry’s order of theology and on wider historical trends, but in the first case this reads the 
metaphor of the order of theology as doctrinal rather than soteriological and in the second 
somewhat assumes the nature of those trends. See Hofer, Christ, 191, n. 196. He appeals to 
Opperwall’s ecclesiological reading of Nazianzus’ pneumatology as an alternative. How- 
ever, Opperwall also struggles with the soteriological dimensions highlighted by Beeley, 
reading theology as doctrine more often than warranted and understating the significance 
of the association of Spirit and 00015. See Opperwall, “Holy Spirit,” 52. 
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the action of the Spirit along this path that manifests the salvation of the indi- 
vidual believer. The Spirit thus operated as the agent of theology for Grego- 
ry.® Even though the emphasis shifts away from the Spirit, its ongoing role 
points towards the significance of the Spirit. Human access to Christ is gated 
by the action of the Spirit. That the Word is, to put it bluntly, more important 
to Gregory’s view of the completion of salvation is correct. If it were not so, 
there would be no need to examine what lies beneath to uncover the action of 
the Spirit. That action is no less significant for its enabling, participatory, and 
localised nature. Simply put, although much of the content of salvation is 
bound up in Christ, its actualisation is found by the Spirit. 

The immediate aftermath of Gregory’s appointment to the Church of the 
Holy Apostles is presented as a kind of instructive failure. Following on from 
the triumph of his appointment, he was selected to chair the Council of Con- 
stantinople. The calling of the council would result in Gregory’s withdrawal 
after he failed to convince the council to support a declaration of the Spirit’s 
divinity.” Gregory stepped down amidst opposition from other bishops: 


...50 much for that! The sweet and pure spring of our ancient faith, which had merged the 
sacred nature of the Trinity into one (as had been worked out some time ago at Nicaea), 
this spring I saw being tragically polluted by the briny influx of those of dubious beliefs, 
those who believed whatever was approved by authority. They sat on the fence, and that 
was acceptable as long as they did not openly join the opposition.” 


Gregory had again been repelled by political motives. Against the growing 
opposition to his leadership of the Council and the intent to unseat him on the 
basis of a supposedly illegal transference of see, Gregory retired not only 
from the council, but also from Constantinople. Despite this apparent anti- 
climax and the derailing of the providential, Spirit-driven work that he 





68 The language of theology has an extensive history in the study of Nazianzus dating to 
his earliest interlocutors. See Maximus the Confessor, Ambiguum. The interpretation of 
деоћоућа as either a general reference to study or teaching about God or as a soteriologi- 
cal term is freighted. Beeley currently offers the most well developed treatment of Grego- 
ry's use. See Beeley, Knowledge, 196-97. Or. 31.26 is a seminal example of theology 
serving to indicate inward facing knowledge of the Godhead and the soteriological capaci- 
ty of that knowledge. It is instructive to consider the wider context of the subject, and on 
this two of the most interesting accounts are to be found in Christoph Markschies, Chris- 
tian Theology and its Institutions in the Early Roman Empire: Prolegomena to a History of 
Early Christian Theology (trans. W. Coppins; Waco: Baylor University Press, 2015); and 
in a more focused sense in Josef Lóssl, *Theology as academic discourse," Journal for 
Late Antique Religion and Culture 10 (2015): 38-72. 

© Carm. 2.1.11.1680. 

7 Carm. 2.1.11.1703-11, trans. White, 134-35. Kóketvo ©’ otov: tiv yXvketav Kal 
комђу лтућу лалаљас miotews, fj тойбос eic ëv ovvfiye TH севаошо vow, fic 
fiv лоб’ Å Nikaia «povrtotüouov, толту éopov Моро ёліррооїс TOV 
бифидбЕео àO0XGoc 0oXovuévnv, ot тадта SoEGCovOL, oic alpet кодтос, uéoot 
uev бутес - Goueviotov 8’ ei исо Kal ut] MOOSTAWS kAjoeoc évavitac... 
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seemed to have found, Gregory regarded himself as both victorious and de- 
feated: “Му account is at an end: here stand I, a living corpse, beaten and yet 
— amazingly — victorious, for I have God and friends who are filled with God 
instead of a throne and insubstantial acclaim.””! Clarification of this is found 
at the end of DVS: “But what shall I give the churches? My tears. For God 
has led me to this point, after letting my life roll through many vicissitudes; 
where will it end? Tell me, Word of God. I pray that it will end up in the 
unshakeable home where lives the bright union of my Trinity, by whose faint 
reflection we are now raised up.”” Although the account of DVS was ended, 
Gregory was still on the path towards what he reveals clearly as Өғоо1с.7° 
However, the reader 1s left with a sense of uncertainty. What Gregory prof- 
fered could not be a complete narrative, simply because he did not know how 
it ended. What is made clear is that, in its providential nature and its God- 
driven movements, this account is one of an individual's hope for salvation. 
The lyric representation of Gregory's life in DVS 1s defined by its soterio- 
logical content. From the first arc, in which Gregory's entries into the world 
are framed in biblical imagery and baptismal language, to the second with its 
taut contrasts between personal desire and the providential direction of the 
Spirit, and finally in the third, in which these are collapsed into a narrative 
arc pointed at Christ and the hope of salvation, the text is a representation of 
the salvation history of an individual. This reveals the shape of salvation for 





7! Carm. 2.1.11.1919—22, trans. White, 152-53. Пёрос̧ Aóyov: лареци vekpóc 
£uxvooc. ўттпрёуос - tod Vavuatos - oreqnqópoc, Éxov Өєбу ve Kal q(Xovc TOUS 
évOéous йуті 0póvov те Kal kevoo фробүцатос̧. 

7 Carm. 2.1.11.1943-99, trans. White, 152-53. ёккАлуо{о1с 05 ti офооџеу то 
ddKkpvov. eic тодто үйр ue коі ovvityayev бебс xoAXotc EALoowV туђу Eur Cory 
otpogats - ў xot лоофтосет'; simé uor, Oeod Лү" eic vv Gosevovov ебхоџоаћ 
Katouktav, #vOa touc uov kal то oúykpatov o£Aac, fj; vov åuvõpôs tats oKLots 
úypoúueða. The importance of this phrase can hardly be understated in later reception of 
Nazianzus and his language, directly or through later interlocutors. Their connection in 
Orthodox theology with Oéwotc is especially strong, with a particularly evocative refer- 
ence made by Chryssavgis, “Tears are the closest companion of deification, and the surest 
escape route from death to life." See John Chryssavgis, “The Spiritual Way," in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Orthodox Theology (ed. Mary Cunningham et al; Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2008), 154. This retrospective association, particularly in light of 
Gregory's own extensive commentary on the importance of suffering, should not introduce 
a novel interpretation. Instead, a surer association is made between Gregory's tears and the 
true baptism, which has an earlier precedent in Clement's idea of baptism by tears: Quis 
Dives Salvetur 42. See also Alexis Torrance, Repentance in Late Antiquity: Eastern Ascet- 
icism and the Framing of the Chrisitan Life c.400—650 CE (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2012), 77. 

® This should not be construed as an argument for 0&oo01c as an end. Winslow is cor- 
rect in asserting that “[t]he past, present, and future, therefore, inform each other, lending 
to Gregory's understanding of 0éwotc a more fluid quality than has generally been recog- 
nized." Winslow, Dynamics, 191—92. 
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Gregory: an ordained movement towards Өёооіс obtained in baptism, but 
which finds its ultimate realisation after death.” The influence of the Spirit is 
felt throughout. Although commonly, and readily, identified with baptism, 
and thus with the baptisms which front DVS, this is not a momentary irrup- 
tion but a holiness brought about by the Spirit. The Spirit engages with the 
baptised as part of a progressive development. As shown in preceding chap- 
ters, in Gregory’s thought this progressive development is defined in no small 
part by a biblical context. As a result, the Spirit was inextricable from herme- 
neutical method. From this, the Spirit became the agent of theology in every 
sense. Whether in the doing of theology or in the progressive knowledge of 
God, the Spirit is inseperable. 

While the importance of the Spirit to salvation in Gregory’s thought is 
apparent at this point — it being one of his foundational arguments in Or. 31 — 
the Spirit is riven through all else. This was expressed in the lyric of DVS, 
with the pervasive influence of the Spirit: not just in an abstract, vaguely 
beneficiary role outside of acting as an inaugurator of deification in baptism. 
The Spirit operates in a manner that continuously reshapes the believer in an 
ongoing, progressive purification. This is the earthquake which Gregory felt 
could no longer be concealed. It is, however, also the thing which caused him 
to lose his position in Constantinople to political manoeuvring, and whose 
greatest defense he mounted at the start of his career at Constantinople. These 
final works of that period are less powerfully pneumatological precisely be- 
cause, as he saw it, a council had just been concluded which held views that 
did not cohere with his own; and whose content had primarily been, again, 
about securing the nature of Christ, and only later came to be seen as defini- 
tive for the Spirit. Thus, it is not unreasonable that Gregory’s attempt to reca- 
pitulate his defeat is less focused on the Spirit than it was on Christ. On the 
contrary, that it is still as powerfully concerned with how the Spirit guided 
and changed him is a testament to Gregory’s own investment in these ideas. 
The works produced after Gregory departed Constantinople are more uneven- 
ly concerned with the Spirit, although the absences are as instructive as the 
appearances for the development of his soteriological pneumatology. 





74 On this point it is necessary, to a certain extent, to part ways from Winslow. It is tes- 
timony to the quality of Dynamics that so many modern scholars still overlook the eschato- 
logical culmination of 0&cotc and the importance of imitation in Gregory's soteriological 
thought. See Winslow, Dynamics, 156-57. However, Winslow’s underdevelopment of the 
Spirit and the category of imitation leave the question of Gregory’s views of the Spirit’s 
economic action in effecting human salvation obscured. On the category of imitation in 
Gregory, see Hofer, Christ, 44-45. See also Gregory’s statement to this effect in Carm. 
2.1.12.1-3. 
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C. The Spirit as Glorifier, Illuminator, Purifier, Deifier, but not 
Saviour 


I. The Spirit as the Agent of Human Good 


When compared with DVS and DRS, a resurgence of strongly pneumatologi- 
cal language is marked in Gregory’s compositions after Constantinople. His 
Ors. 42 and 43, composed towards the end of 381, and in the case of Or. 43 
delivered at the beginning of 382 in Cappadocia, suggest no such diminish- 
ment in Gregory’s focus on salvation. His valedictory oration, supposedly a 
record of that which he delivered to the delegates of the Council of Constan- 
tinople upon his departure as president, is struck through with it. The theolo- 
gy of this piece is not, however, particularly constructive. Even under the 
assumption that Gregory presents an honest recounting, its preparation for 
publication was a rear-guard action intended to defend his reputation whether 
in the eyes of the imperial court, his contemporaries, or of posterity. 
Throughout his speech to the Council, salvation is defined in terms of those 
who possess it, or do not; those who pursue it, or do not; and those who value 
it, or do not.” This refrain continues in the opening of his panegyric for Bas- 
il, composed around the same time. Or. 43 was quite distinct from those fu- 
neral orations that came earlier in Gregory’s life. Notably, it was delivered 
three years after Basil’s death, and to his congregation. In every case, howev- 
er, and in the poems that Gregory composed in the years around this period, 
there remains a consistent undercurrent emphasising the importance of the 
Spirit not just to salvation, but to the life of the believer. 

Gregory’s valedictory oration, although intended as an account of the final 
speech he delivered to the delegates at the Council of Constantinople, was at 
least formally composed after his departure. Whether or not it is a strictly true 
recounting is somewhat beyond the scope of its relevance here, alongside 
being effectively unverifiable. There is, however, one very good reason to 
think that it is a more or less accurate recounting: the difference in the pneu- 
matological content of DVS is palpable. That particular poem, while ground- 
ed in Gregory’s thinking on the Spirit, lacks the immediate, bold, and bibli- 
cally-charged testimony of Or. 42. An early section, presented below at 
length, shows the extent of this: 


What do you make of our exile, and what fruit do you think has come of it — or better, what 
is the fruit of the Spirit within us [Gal 5:26, 2 Tim 1:14], by whom we are always stirred 
[Acts 17:28], and remain stirred even now? For we do not desire to possess anything as our 
own, and perhaps we have nothing to claim. [...] Paul, too, shared his Gospel with the 
Apostles [Gal 2:2], not in a spirit of competition, as he makes clear in what he writes about 
himself — for the Spirit keeps far away from competitiveness — but so that what was correct 





75 Or. 42.2; 8; 14; 18. 
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might be confirmed, and what was defective might be corrected, if indeed anything of that 
kind could be discovered in what he was saying and doing. For “the spirits of the prophet 
are subject to the prophets [1 Cor 14:32]," according to the good ordering of the Spirit, 
who manages and distributes all things for the best. And if Paul gave his account privately 
and only before a few, but I do so publicly and before all, do not let that surprise you. For I 
crave, even more than he did, to be free from the accusations that in some way I seem to 
have failed in my duty, “else somehow I should be running or had run in vain [Gal 2:2].""6 


Gregory's apparently conciliatory tone in the first lines of this passage is 
somewhat misleading. This is not to be a polite withdrawal in the face of 
opposition, something which becomes apparent when Gregory unleashes a 
battery of allusions to Paul's epistles and to Acts. He identified himself as a 
fellow-traveller, a term which is potentially ambiguous. He could either be 
identifying himself with the other bishops or, as Bernardi argues, highlighting 
the use of his translation from Nazianzus to Constantinople to unseat him 
from the presidency." The latter interpretation gains immediate force when 
Gregory invokes, again alluding to Paul, the fruit of his displacement. Grego- 
ry establishes a complex allusion: the fruit of his displacement is that the 
Spirit might be known, but most significantly that the fruit of the Spirit can 
be attained by those who receive it. At the same time, his justification for 
being there at all is the willing of the Spirit — something he also alluded to in 
DYS, in which he is sent to Constantinople by and for the Spirit.” Gregory 
went on to question whether or not his audience was even capable of under- 
standing what it was he was saying. This reference, again, resonates not just 
with his repeated claims that he never desired the see of Constantinople but 
reflects that, in attempting to proclaim not just the divinity of the Spirit but 
the consequences of that divinity, he had come to be dispossessed. Continu- 





76 Or. 42.1, trans. Daley, 139—40. SC 384, 48-50. wpator бё tà лрдс uðs ois eic 
кољром EANAVOaTE, OVX tva. лобВотоу ллауореуоу émuorpoépnte, GAN’ tva. лошема. 
ovvékónuov éxiokéyno0e; Пос và тйс ékónatac butv ёув ts ўиєтёрос̧; Kal тїс 6 
TavTs карлос, UGAAOV ёё tod ву тшту IMveúuatoc, © kivoúvueðá te del kal убу 
kekivýueða, unv trov exew émvOvpotvtes, рт” tows ёҳоутес̧; [...] ёлєї koi 
Ilatios tots óxootóAowg ёкоуодто то едауубмом, ооу iva puotuýontar — 
лӧроо yàp TO Пмедџа лаотс флоти ос —, GAN’ tv’ ў PeBarwOf то которбо®цеуоу 
ij 8vopOo0fj то bovepoóuevov, ei Goa tL Kal тољобтоу Tv ву tots bm’ éke(vov 
Aeyouévoic Tj MPATTOUEVOLS, WS AVTOS zmapaónAot лері av tod урафом“ mer 
Kal луеуџата лрофутом лрофттолс їлот@ооквтоц, KATA vv EedtTaEtav тод ламто. 
колос oikovouotvtos kal дишробутос Пмеуџатос. Et ӧё éketvoc uev (Оба. Kat 
тоу, ёүй dé Snuooia kal how ®©лёуо Adyov, UNndév Davudonte. Kai yàp хобо 
uâov coqeAmOfjvau TH том &AÉyycov ЕХеодерфа iep éketvoc, et TL Patvotunv 
éhre(twv 100 Séovtos, uý лос eic kevóv TOEXW Tj £Éópauov, kal ook вопу АМОС 
алохћоуђоаобдал i év elôóor тос Aóyovc лтоо®цєуоу. Given the density of allusion in 
this text, and their significance for interpretation, they are noted in line. 

77 See SC 384, 49, n. 3. 

78 Carm. 2.1.11.592. 
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ing his emphasis on the change in behaviour brought about by the Spirit 
(which was apparently in contraposition to his opponents’ judgements), not 
only with charity but with the same Spirit possessed by Paul — absent of os- 
tentation but for the correction of error and the establishment of success. That 
this is not merely a platitude is reinforced even further as he continued in 
establishing that this Spirit had command over those of the prophets, and 
divides and regulates all. 

Although the question of whether or not Or. 42 was an accurate recounting 
or a later construction might alter the weight given to this emphasis on the 
Spirit’s action, sufficient connections exist with DVS to offer some possibili- 
ties. Gregory either sublimated his pneumatology to the other concerns of 
driving DVS, and re-emphasised them with the benefit of greater time; or his 
departure was properly marked by an emphasis on the Spirit — understandable 
given the reasons (or perhaps the excuse) for his removal. Either way, these 
concerns were clearly at hand, and point towards not merely the ongoing 
importance of the Spirit and its holiness, but how to conceive of its place in 
his later thought. Gregory went on to emphasise the soteriological conse- 
quences of his concerns, and to invoke the images of the temple that defined 
his early period in Constantinople: 


You count your tens of thousands, but God counts those who will be saved; you the im- 
measurable grains of sand, but I the vessels of election. Nothing is so magnificent in God’s 
sight as a purified reason and a soul made perfect by the doctrines of truth. One cannot 
offer anything to God that is worthy of the one who created all things, from whom are all 
things, and to whom are all things — surely not the work of a single hand or a single per- 
son’s wealth, but not even if one should wish to honour him by bringing together all hu- 
man wealth and all human handiwork. “Do I not fill heaven and earth?,” says the Lord. 
“What house will you build for me? What shall be my place of rest?"*? 


The individual as the temple, and the perfected individuals brought together 
to form the church are identified together not just as the place of rest but, 
explicitly in Gregory’s thought, as those in a state of salvation and acting as 





79 With the same caveats and cautions urged by Abrams Rebillard for Gregory’s self- 
representational works in mind. See Abrams Rebillard, “Speech Act,” 206—7. 

80 Or. 42.8, trans. Daley, 144, alt. SC 384, 68. Eù uèv йр1Өцєїс tàs uvpióáóac, Ocóc 
бё тоос ooCouévovc, kai od uév TOV йбиётоттоу ходу, éyw бё và okeón тйс 
екћоућс. Ov8£v yàp обто OM џеуалолрелес oc Aóyoc kekaðapuévos Kal Wuyi) те 
hela toic тйс àAn0s(ac ӧбүраоу. AELov цу yàp ovdév ёоть TOÔ та лаута 
леломјкбтос кої mao’? of та лата Kal eig бу та ламта дофуољ Өгф кої 
лродемеукећу“ uù STL WLaS xeupóc Épyov Й Meptovolas, GAN оё?” ei лаоам тїс TI 
су &vOommois eoxopíav ў xetpa. eic ëv ovveveykov туос, Өє\оєу. Оу TOV 
одрамом kal thy уђу Суд лАлр®; Aéyeu Корс’ Kal, Поїоу otkov оікобоџцоєтё 
uot; Tj тїс тблос тїс каталолдовфс uov; Notable referents in 1 Cor 8:6, Jer 23:24, and 
Isa 66:1, respectively. 
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vessels of election. They are not saved, but prepared; not elect, but fulfilled. *! 
Ultimately, Gregory located not just theological perfection but the philosoph- 
ical ideal of moderation in the worship of the Trinity: 


But we walk the middle, royal road, where the experts tell us the pursuit of virtue is to be 
found; we believe in Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, beings of the same substance, and 
the same glory, in whom baptism reaches its perfection by word and deed (as anyone who 
is initiated knows), since it is a denial of atheism, and an admission of divinity. 82 


Gregory finally returned to the image of baptism with a nod towards the initi- 
ated: an odd choice to an audience of bishops, perhaps, except that this rein- 
forces Gregory’s understanding of the action of the Spirit. The Trinity is 
perfected in baptism in that, properly understood, it is undertaken with the 
knowledge of the divinity of the Spirit. As Gregory argued earlier, anything 
less could not properly be called a baptism. At the same time, this baptism 
perfects the individual. Ultimately, then, the perfection of doctrine relies on 
the Spirit just as much as the perfection of the individual. The pursuit or lack 
of this perfection leads directly to Gregory’s funeral oration for Basil. Alt- 
hough he was not a supporter of Gregory’s strong position when raised to the 
see of Caesarea, as shown by the analysis in Chapter 3, the funeral oration 
was an opportunity for Gregory to not merely vindicate Basil, but to reconcile 
himself and his own thought on the Spirit with that of his friend. Even more 
so, it became an opportunity to reflect on how the Spirit acted in his friend, 
imparting a holiness that led directly to the composition of Basil’s DSS. 


II. Vindicating Basil’s Soteriological Pneumatology 


This refrain continues in the opening of his panegyric for Basil, composed 
around the same time. While Gregory’s earlier funeral orations were suffused 
with suffering, his oration for Basil is radiant with a sense of completion. In 
praising his old friend to Basil’s former congregation in Caesarea, he hailed 
the advantages of an education which concerns itself with “salvation and the 





81 As Abrams Rebillard highlighted, the spiritualisation of the body is a preparatory for 
salvation, but remains a barrier in life. See Suzanne Abrams Rebillard, “Speaking for 
Salvation: Gregory of Nazianzus as Poet and Priest in His Autobiographical Poems” PhD 
Thesis (Brown University, 2003), 145. 

82 Or. 42.16, trans. Daley, alt. SC 384, 82-84. Атто бё ti uéonv ВоёСоутес Kat 
Вадилкђи, év @ Kal то тфу аретфу Éotnkev, Ós SoKet тоїс тафта демо, 
muotevouev eic Патера, kal Ућом коі Пуедџа буюу, Suoovoud te kal OuddoEG, v 
oic кої то Валтоџа TI телебодту Éyeu, ëv te òvóuaor kal ztpóyuaow - обдас 6 
uvndets -, Govnots ду адећас, Kal ополоу(а. дебттутос. 

83 Even apart from Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto, his letters illustrate an impassioned de- 
fence of the Spirit against ongoing opposition in the later years of his life. On this see 
Michael Haykin, “And Who Is the Spirit? Basil of Caesarea’s Letters to the Church at 
Tarsus," VC 41, по. 4 (1987): 377-79. 
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beauty of contemplation [owtynpiag kal  to0 KdAAOVS том 
voovuévov]..."9^ In extolling the fulfilment of this quality in his friend, he 
praised him as a beacon of salvation to his congregants and a defender of true 
doctrine. While this adds some further texture, something even more sur- 
prising comes later when Gregory wrote the following of Basil: 


He proved this in the discourse he wrote on the subject, in which his pen moved as if it 
were the Spirit's own. But he delayed telling the proper name, begging a favour from the 
Spirit himself and his loyal coadjutors not to be discontented with this economy, nor, by 
clinging to a single expression, to have ruined all by insatiable desire, at a time piety was 
being swept away. There was no loss to them from a small exchange of phrases, or in 
being taught the truth in other words: for our salvation is not in what is said, as much as in 
deeds.*° 


Although this adds little to a direct understanding of Gregory’s soteriological 
pneumatology, it does show that Gregory did not, at least in hindsight, con- 
sider the problem of naming a particularly significant, except as a complica- 
tion. The analysis presented in Chapter 3 is consistent with this, suggesting 
that this oration may not be an after-the-fact revision as much as an exposi- 
tion. As Gregory wrote here, actions count more than words. While this could 
be interpreted as a reference to the good works Basil undertook, or his even- 
tual writing of DSS, it also points towards the importance of the deeds, that is 
to say, operation, of the Spirit in the life of the believer, which was so signifi- 
cant for Gregory in 372 to 373. 

Two sidelong references in particular are worth singling out. While the 
loyal champion of the Spirit referred to Gregory himself, the degree to which 
Gregory also granted Basil access to that category is remarkable to an extent 
which is also suggestive for the interiority of salvation to the Spirit, and to 
the activity of the Spirit in the life of the believer. Gregory declared the Spirit 
God earlier than Basil did, defended it on the grounds of experience in the 
economy, and did so consistently throughout his career. However, he elevat- 
ed Basil’s prose not merely as Spirit-inspired or guided, a claim which he 
attached to himself with some regularity, but as that of the Spirit. At the same 
time, Basil was seen as asking for a stay of judgement directly from the Spir- 
it. In praising Basil, and at last publicly vindicating his stance on the divinity 





54 Or. 43.11. SC 384, 138. 

85 Or. 43.40; 43. 

86 Ог. 43.68. SC 384, 278. Атоов ӧё kai о Aóyoc бу лері tovtov ovvéyponpe, 
Kiv@v tiv үрофіда ws ёк xvE(O6oc тод Hvetuatos: тђу dé курау фоууђу véoc 
олеретфвето, mapé te tot Пуеуџатос афто) kal тфу yvnolwv тобто? 
ovvaywviotav  xápw ait@v тї oikovoui wi dvoxepaiverv wndé mûs 
GVTEXOMEVOUSG фођс то лду блолёоо Su’ алуђотам, TH колоф xoapaovpstons тйс 
evoeBetac. А?тоїс uèv yuo одбешау civar Cnutav, brakdAattoOUgvwWV WLKEOV TOV 
AEewv Kal фоуоїс аХлаљс TO toov SisacKou€evois’ OBSE yàp év басу Tjutv etvat 
Ti ootnptav полом ў лрйдүцөо1” 
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of the Spirit, Gregory not only shows the degree to which the Spirit intersects 
the life of the believer, but offers a grand validation." The last line is a vindi- 
cation not just of Basil, but of Gregory as well. For one who had self- 
proclaimed as a champion of the Spirit long before, and who had written and 
spoken extensively on the subject, he decided to depart the Council rather 
than spend more words. Ultimately, it was his actions in pursuit of his own 
salvation, guided by and in the Spirit, which he placed as his foremost con- 
cern. 





87 For a rich comparison of the pneumatologies of Basil and Gregory see Claudio Mo- 
reschini, “Aspetti della Pneumatologia in Gregorio Nazianzeno e Basilio,” in Basilio di 
Caesarea: La sua età, la sua opera e il basilianesimo in Sicilia, vol. 1 (Messine: Centro di 
studi umanistci, 1983), 567—78, but especially 568. 
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Conclusion 


This study has covered nearly the entirety of Gregory’s career in seeking to 
illuminate a clearly defined area of thought: his soteriological pneumatology. 
Elements of it have been elucidated by other works concerning Gregory’s 
theology in an effort to demonstrate not only that the Spirit’s operation in 
salvation developed over the curse of Gregory’s career, but that this devel- 
opment was part of a coherent theological programme. Chapter | set the 
groundwork for this inquiry, establishing a series of largely contrasting ex- 
amples of earlier figures which nevertheless demonstrated that soteriological 
pneumatology was a persistent undercurrent in the trajectories of the fourth 
century. This chapter also demonstrated that the framework of Gregory’s 
thought was such that a coherent soteriological pneumatology, which allowed 
for the distinct operation of the Spirit, was not only possible, but also logical- 
ly consistent. Chapter 2 built on this point, interrogating the technical lan- 
guage that has often served as the starting point for inquiries into Gregory. 
By considering how Gregory’s metaphors were not unitary even at the start of 
his career, it was possible to establish that a much larger potential space ex- 
isted for the Spirit. Principally, by questioning the primacy and complexity of 
Особа language — and showing its functional equivalency to earlier 
dmo0ewous language as used by Gregory Thaumaturgus, and деоло ос 
language as used by Gregory himself (although it differed from his predeces- 
sors) — other more Spirit-oriented metaphors were allowed to come to the fore 
as equally important for understanding the experience of salvation which 
Gregory sought to express.! 

Chapter 3 established that Gregory understood the defence of the Spirit's 
divinity as his mission. Crucially, the terms in which this divinity were to be 
defended were on the grounds of experience, and not on the basis of intellec- 
tual sketches or appeals to illustrations. This position set him at odds with 
Basil, whose Hom. 15 certainly contained an implication of the Spirits divin- 
ity, but only on the basis of those methods to which Gregory objected. This 
analysis entailed a re-reading of Ep. 58, which in turn demonstrated that the 
dispute between Basil and Gregory did not simply regard the divinity of the 
Spirit as such, as it has sometimes been seen, but ultimately arose concerning 
a question of degree. For Gregory, sketches and illustrations were a first prin- 





! Pan. 11. 
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ciple, but personal experience of salvation was the only means by which the 
Spirit could properly illuminate believers. Chapter 4 examined what this 
investment looked like when put into practice in Constantinople — Gregory’s 
first and last exercise of power on a large scale. In this context, Gregory pro- 
posed an image of salvation as a progressive purification of believers through 
the Spirit, which then constituted the Church through their harmonisation. 
Chapter 5 saw the apex of this development, with Gregory forcefully arguing 
for the Spirit as holiness and perfection in itself. The realisation of salvation 
in the believer was thus a manifestation and product not merely of the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, but its nature as the perfection of the Trinity and, in the 
economy, as perfecting humanity. 

Although Gregory’s public career can, to a certain extent, be said to have 
ended with the delivery of the funeral oration for Basil with which Chapter 5 
concluded, he continued to serve as bishop of Nazianzus, and write, until his 
death in 389. His investment in the defence of the Spirit, however, was not 
sustained. Much of this later, principally poetic, corpus mentions the Spirit, 
but it is much more strongly reflective and markedly less apologetic than 
Gregory’s works contemporary with or preceding the Council.* The clearest 
example is in the Poemata Arcana, works that are often held up as displaying 
some of the best of Gregory’s theology. While it is true that the Arcana are 
lucid and expressive, this cannot be said of Carm. 1.1.3, On the Spirit. The 
third of the poems in series is quite brief, and although it emphasises the 
divinity of the Spirit, it is far more concerned to emphasise the Trinity as 
three lights, as one nature, undivided. So far does this extend that in this po- 
em it is the Trinity that Gregory posits to operate in baptism, rather than the 
Spirit in particular.? While the nature of the audience to which Gregory wrote 
this — believers just inducted into the church — may explain some of this em- 
phasis, it does not explain all. This is the most explicitly Spirit-focused of 
Gregory’s works after assuming the episcopacy of Nazianzus for the second 
time, judging by Gregory’s own assertion that the poem is supposed to be 
about the Spirit. Yet even here Gregory is concerned with precisely the kind 
of abstract intellectual sketches of the Spirit’s divinity for which he had de- 
rided Basil decades earlier. This naturally downplayed Gregory’s soteriologi- 
cal pneumatology as well. 

In light of the work carried out in the preceding chapters, it is clear that 
this absence is not a result of soteriological pneumatology being insignificant, 





? On the character of Gregory's poetic corpus after 382 see in particular Francis Gau- 
tier, “Le caréme de silence de Grégoire de Nazianze: Une conversion à la litérrature?" 
Revue d’études augustiniennes et patristiques 47 (2001): 99. 

3 Daley notes the emphasis on difficulty in articulating the Spirit clearly in the poem, 
and on the Trinity throughout. Brian Daley, “Systematic Theology in Homeric Dress: 
Poemata Arcana," in Re-Reading Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. Christopher Beeley; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 10. 
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but of Gregory’s defeat on what he personally regarded as his particular mis- 
sion. Gregory’s final years were shaded not just by this defeat but by the 
council which ejected him. The Council promulgated a creed Gregory regard- 
ed as failing to sufficiently emphasise the soteriological role of the Spirit or 
acknowledge the divinity that was a necessary consequence of that role. Such 
a defeat, even one qualified by his retaining an episcopacy, saw him retreat 
from a radical emphasis on the Spirit as the source of holiness and the source 
of all perfection even prior to the incarnation. The consequences of this intel- 
lectual withdrawal are apparent in the reception of Gregory's language, 
which saw Gregory praised for his erudition, but heralded no expansion of his 
thought on soteriological pneumatology until much later.* 

In recovering an emphasis on soteriological pneumatology as an economic 
and not simply dogmatic operation in Gregory's thought, this project has not 
tried to overturn the articulation that the Spirit perfects "individually" what 
Christ perfects "universally." Rather, it has nuanced this expression by 
demonstrating how Gregory conceived of the Spirit as a being that was, un- 
dertook, and possessed perfection — holiness — by nature, and that the experi- 
ence of the real presence of the Spirit by the believer was of central im- 
portance. In so doing, this study has put forward Gregory's salvation meta- 
phors as expressions predicated on that experience. That is to say, they arise 
not just from his experience alone but develop out of an understanding that 
every believer experiences the Spirit, conditioned by an acknowledgement 
that even experience needs clear expression. This points back to Gregory's 





^ Gregory's reception by Cyril of Alexandria has been strongly asserted by Beeley. See 
Beeley, Knowledge, 322. A lucid counter-argument has been put forward by Hillis. While 
his characterisation of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology sits somewhat askance with 
that set out here, the points of difference he identifies between Gregory and Cyril seem 
broadly accurate. As he puts it, “If Cyril of Alexandria's pneumatology was indeed influ- 
enced by Gregory's pneumatology, one would expect a high level of congruity between 
their respective accounts of the Holy Spirit's role in human salvation." Hillis, *Pneumatol- 
ogy and Soteriology," 190. Cyril certainly could not make the same assertions as Gregory 
concerning the soteriological operation of the Spirit within the patriarchs, even if he does 
assert the deifying capacity of the Spirit as proof of its divinity. Ibid., *Pneumatology and 
Soteriology," 191; 191, n. 25. Likewise Russell's argument that, “The movement away 
from the language of deification towards that of participation, which is observable in 
Gregory of Nyssa, is confirmed by Cyril of Alexandria." Although Russell's assertion that 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen engaged in an effort to "salvage" deification from Origen is 
questionable, its decline in Cyril is apparent. See Russell, Deification, 234. The reception 
of Gregory's soteriological pneumatology by Maximus is apparent, and the connection 
between deification and love in his thought has been noted. See McGuckin, "Strategic 
Adaptation," 97-98. On Maximus’ concepts of deification, salvation, and the Spirit, 
though not on Gregory as such, see Torstein Tollefsen, Activity and Participation in Late 
Antique and Early Christian Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 177—79 in 
particular. 
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dispute with Basil. While Hom. 15 presented an argument for the divinity of 
the Spirit from scripture and logic, for Gregory it was insufficient to 
acknowledge that other people, even blessed disciples, received the Spirit. 
While biblical precedent and logical argument could be used to express doc- 
trine, clearly the surest proof (and basis of the argument) was that the con- 
temporary believer experienced the Spirit’s holiness for themselves.? 

In placing greater emphasis on the role of the Spirit, a certain amount of 
focus is necessarily drawn away from the Son. This is not to diminish Grego- 
ry’s interest in the role of the incarnate Word. On the contrary, given the 
significance of Christ to his articulation of O¢wots, it is inevitable that the 
interest it has historically evoked would bias a reading of Gregory’s soteriol- 
ogy and devalue his soteriological pneumatology. The Son realises the ulti- 
mate elevation of humanity into and towards the vision of God. Where ulti- 
mate transformation is concerned, the focus must be on that final destiny 
realised by the Saviour. Nevertheless, it is insufficient to consider the Spirit 
as a subsidiary or extension of Gregory's theological programme, or to locate 
this ultimate elevation as the defining quality of it. Instead, any attempt to 
approach his soteriology or wider Trinitarianism must take account of the 
extent to which the Spirit's operation in salvation forms a groundwork for his 
other thought. 

The current study, by examining Gregory's soteriological pneumatology 
more closely, brings further clarity to, and carries forward, arguments con- 
cerning the foundational nature of the Spirit." The Spirit is the agent of salva- 
tion in life of the believer, deifying them in preparation for judgement by the 
Son. Likewise, it is the church which was centred on Gregory's Spirit. Be- 
lievers are harmonised to each other and able to extend worthy love on ac- 
count of the Spirit. Without it, there was no church. The foundational nature 
of the Spirit is best emphasised by this study's exposition of Gregory's un- 





5 This sits askance from Beeley's argument that the “ground” of Gregory’s “confession 
of that the Spirit is God lies in his own experience of the Spirit's making him God, so that 
the Spirit's work in the Christian life is the source of the doctrine of the Spirit." It is 
somewhat more accurate to say that the grounds were scriptural, and that the most signifi- 
cant evidence was experiential. Beeley, Knowledge, 175. Kariatlis follows a similar line. 
Philip Kariatlis, **What Then? Is the Spirit God? Certainly!’ St Gregory's Teaching on the 
Holy Spirit as the Basis of the World's Salvation," Phronema 26, no. 2 (2011): 94. 

6 [n this respect, Althaus is closer to the mark than Winslow. Althaus, Heilslehre des 
heiligen, 208; Winslow, Dynamics of Salvation, 191. To some extent, this is an assent to 
Ellverson's position that Winslow overstates 0£cotc, though with a very different empha- 
sis. See Anna-Stina Ellverson, The Dual Nature of Man: A Study in the Theological An- 
thropology of Gregory of Nazianzus, (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 1981), 101, n. 69. 

7 The concern expressed by Hofer regarding Beeley's assertion that “the doctrine of the 
Spirit gives rise to the doctrine of the Son" is addressed by this. While Beeley rightly 
identified the Spirit as foundational, Hofer is also correct to note the nuance this requires. 
See Beeley, Knowledge, 179; Hofer, Christ, 191, n. 196. 
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derstanding of the Spirit as holiness, of God and creation. For Gregory, noth- 
ing is perfect that lacks the Spirit. The movement towards perfection begins 
in the real and substantial experience of the Spirit by the believer. 

This reading of Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology does not disregard 
the church. On the contrary, in forming the basis of his ecclesiology Grego- 
ry’s soteriological pneumatology found its best expression in his later Con- 
stantinopolitan orations. Gregory possessed an ecclesiology that was struc- 
tured in terms of soteriological pneumatology and Christology and did not 
possess an understanding of Church apart from the Spirit’s purification of 
individuals. This was at its most apparent in his understanding of church 
leadership. The Spirit’s soteriological operation perpetuated itself in structur- 
ing the Church, but that structure was itself a product of the Spirit, with those 
leading expected to be the most purified. Ultimately, while the Son was un- 
derstood as saviour, effecting salvation potentially in the incarnation and 
realises it fully in the eschaton, the Spirit’s part was to have been the perfec- 
tion of the Godhead, the power of baptism in Christ and the believer, and the 
agent of salvation in that believer’s experience. The Spirit was not to be a 
distant exemplar, or a curiosity to which one intellectually assented, but expe- 
rienced as fully and really as the incarnate Christ was experienced. In this 
sense, and as he so forcefully articulated, Gregory saw the Spirit first. His 
salvation metaphors are thus principally expressions of this experience of the 
Spirit, while his arguments are supported by the access to scriptural meaning 
this provides. 

While the relationship between Son and Spirit remains fundamental to this 
experience of the believer, some distinction must be made between effecting 
salvation and being saved. The Spirit makes salvation possible, but it is the 
Son who saves. The characterisation of deification as salvation overlooks this 
distinction in Gregory’s thought. No believer is deified into being saved, for 
that is the work of the Son. Gregory’s soteriological pneumatology is precise- 
ly the opposite: the holiness that is the Spirit purifies humanity as part of a 
soteriological process. There are boundaries to this process which make the 
incarnate Son the resolution and fulfilment of a process which was exempli- 
fied in Christ’s life. Christ in his life, according to Gregory’s thought, re- 
ceived his perfection from the deifying Spirit through an indwelling of 
equals. The recreation of believers in this image occurred by the action of the 
Spirit with the individual — an operation identified as Gregory’s soteriological 
pneumatology that was, ultimately, the motivation for his greatest triumphs 
and the cause of his worst defeats. While it left him with only his tears to give 
for Constantinople and his church there, he portrayed a truly holy Spirit. 
Instead of a corollary to his Christology, soteriology, or ecclesiology, Grego- 
ry’s Spirit was the basis of a developing doctrine that undergirded or rein- 
forced his other theological commitments. 
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